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| NEW ENGLAND'S LARGEST TRUST COMPANY | 


| 

| 

Trust Funds 

5 Doruine the last quarter century 

H the total of funds intrusted to the 
Oxp Cotory as Executor or Trus- 


tee has increased over one hun- 
dred and twenty million dollars. 


i 1900 $93,000 





i 1920 66,000,000 


ae Se Cee 


j ) 1910 ~—- 6,500,000 


. 1925 122,000,000 


Our booklet, “Trusts anp WILLs” 
| ; will be sent on request 


“TRUST DEPARTMENT 


| | Oxp GoLony 
, Trust COMPANY 


17 COURT STREET, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
§2 Tempe Piace 167 Summer ‘STREET 222 Boriston Srreet 
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Convevancers Title Pusurance Company 


30 STATE STREET, BOSTON 


CAPITAL, $500,000 


CARE OF REAL ESTATE TITLES EXAMINED 


FIRST MORTGAGES ON BOSTON PROPERTY 


Over $40,000,000 sold, chiefly to Trustees, in sums of 
$500 to $100,000, with Titles guaranteed. 


ALBERT D. Bosson Joun L. LocuHeap, President 
Howarp K. Brown Rocer BLaney, Treasurer 


Finance Committee 























Investment Bonds 


Lee, Higginson & Co. 


Established 1848 
70 Federal Street, Boston 
New York Chicago 


Higginson & Co. 


80, Lombard Street, London, E. C. 3 
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a. COMPANY offers you a 
complete financial service in 
its Banking, Trust and ‘Transfer 
Departments, combined with every 
modern facility for the safekeeping 
of your valuables. 


AMERICAN TRUST COMPANY 
50 STATE STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 











More Than | 
Routine Banking 





bee SERVICE we render is not 
limited to routine banking. Our 
customers are invited to consult with 
us about their financial or business prob- 
lems. We have special departments 
through which we give information and | | 
assistance in matters outside the scope | 

of ordinary banking service. We take | 

| pleasure in promoting the interests of | 
our customers. 
| 


The Merchants National Bank 


of Boston 
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ESTABLISHED 1818 


obiifs bothers 


SCLOTHING: 
Gentlemens Furnishing Gods, 


MADISON AVENUE COR. FORTY-FOURTH STREET 
NEW YORK 


BOSTON 


LITTLE BUILDING: TREMONT COR. BOYLSTON 
Telephone Beach 4743 


Riding Outfits 


HUUULUAANANIUUAALE 





UNNNONUONEDOOUULYUOOU GUANO LALA 


UALUUAATTTAAHNAAL 














Send for Brooxs’s Miscellany © ehooxs sroTHeRs 


NEWPORT PALM BEACH 
AUDRAIN BUILDING PLAZA BUILDING 
220 Bewtevue Avenue County Roaond 
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A BRIEF HISTORY OF THE 
CONSTITUTION AND GOVERNMENT 
OF MASSACHUSETTS 


XXX 


By LOUIS ADAMS FROTHINGHAM, LL.B. 


TuE book is the outgrowth of a series of lectures delivered at Harvard 
University. While designed primarily for the use of students, it is of 
value to all readers who are interested in historical, constitutional, 
and legislative matters. 
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Lé “Tt not only contains the best available survey of Massachusetts’ constitutional DM 
PF development, but includes concise discussions of legislative procedure which cannot iq 
La be found in any other book. Particularly valuable, also, is the chapter on ‘The H 
pi Governor.’ ” — William B. Munro, Department of Government, Harvard University. 1 
RE $1.50, postpaid ; 
<i lS 
<i ‘ S 
pi HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY t 
i BOSTON NEWYORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO py 
: Hs 
CHA St At OtA1A(G1A(O(A1A1(O(A1A(A1a1a1a1ea\ 
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Estabrook & Co. 


Founded 1851 


Investments 


and 
Financial Service 


24 Broad Street 15 State Street 
New York Boston 


Providence Hartford Springfield New Bedford 

















Ww seven well equipped offices located in important 
financial centers of the country, an extensive private 
wire system reaching all markets, memberships in the prin- 
cipal security exchanges, and an efficient and courteous organ- 
ization, the investment and commission house of Hornblower 
& Weeks offers its unexcelled facilities developed through 
37 years of business, to individuals, trustees and corporations 
seeking the services of a reliable investment house. 


= See = ee See eee eS 


Upon request we shall be glad to send you a 
' copy of «*How We Arp Investors,’’ which out- 
lines our comprehensive investment services. 














HORNBLOWER & WEEKS 


BOSTON Established in 1888 NEW YORK 
CHICAGO CLEVELAND DETROIT PROVIDENCE PORTLAND 
Members of the New York, Boston, Chicago, Cleveland and Detroit Stock Exchanges 


Pe ee ee wn eee eee 
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The INDIVIDUAL INVESTOR- 


rarely has at his disposal either the time or the machinery 
necessary for complete analysis and supervision of his 

| investment holdings. 
Our Securities Department is equipped to perform this 
service for our clients. Not only do we exercise the great- 
est care in selecting at the outset those securities best 
suited to the individual client, but we are pleased to review 
his holdings from time to time, on request, and suggest 
such modifications as may be advisable to meet changing | 
conditions. | 
| 
| 
| 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO. 


Established 1818 


New York 60 State St., BOSTON Philadelphia | 


BROWN, SHIPLEY & COMPANY | 


Established 1810 
LONDON 























: RICHARD KANE 
LOOKS AT LIFE 


N this narrative of a young man’s attempt to find a foothold in a 





/ By IRWIN EDMAN 


materialistic age, Mr. Edman presents the problem of every man : 
| and every woman. 

Through ten years of his life, first at college, then against a back- 
ground of the past in Europe, then of the present in Greenwich 
Village; against the cynical philosophy of the daily paper, and finally 

| against the demands of a suburban home and social entanglements, 
| Richard Kane reaches out for “ the friendly life of the senses and the 
mind.” 
Written from wide learning and experience, full of sensitive percep- 
tion and poignant truth, the book constitutes a convincing philosophy 
of life for the younger generation. 
: $2.50 at all bookstores | 





zparK St. HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY _ »oston 
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The Browne and Nichols 
School for Boys 


Cambridge, Mass. 


44th year opens Sept. 27, 1926. | Parkinson & Burr 


Nichols Field, playground on Charles River, 
opposite Soldiers Field. 


Preparatory Department for younger boys. 


GEORGE H. BROWNE, 78, || INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


WILLARD REED, ’91. 


CAMBRIDGE REAL ESTATE 


Residence, Business and Investment Property 














53 STATE STREET 


in the vicinity of the University 


BENJAMIN P. ELLIS BOSTON 


and 


EDWARD A. ANDREWS 


(Succeeding Ellis & Melledge) 


HARVARD SQUARE 




































THE JUNIOR RANCH SCHOOL HINCKLEY & WOODS 
Aare a INSURANCE Mine 
nly 12 Boys, ages 12 to 16, will be given school instruction E 
and the time of their lives roughing it as pioneer frontiersmen 40 BROADST ITY pre 
in the wide open spaces of the Pacific Coast Range under skill- BOSTON mons BUR 


ful guidance and careful supervision of college graduates. Refer- 
ences. For Prospectus address, 
J. F. HALL, A.M. (Harvard) 


Santa Margarita, California 


GLARY AND EVERY 
DESCRIPTION OF INSUR- 
ANCE AT LOWEST RATES. 
BUSINESS ESTABLISHED 1868 
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| B HOTEL TOURAINE 
nh oston Universally esteemed for its luxury, 
beauty and distinctive homelike at- 


You have a choice of three mosphere, 


excellently conducted hotels: 
LL nn PARKER HOUSE 


Annex now open. The New Parker 


House, 700 rooms, to be opened early 
in 1927, 


YOUNG’S HOTEL 


In the financial district. World-wide 
J. R. WHIPPLE CORP. reputation for New England cooking. 


il MIU 
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STONE & WEBSTER © 


INCORPORATED 
BOSTON, 147 MILK STREET 


PHILADELPHIA, REAL ESTATE TRUST BLDG, 
NEW YORK, 120 BROADWAY NF . 


SAN FRANCISCO, HOLBROOK BLDG. 
CHICAGO, FIRST NATIONAL BANK BLDG. 


PITTSBURGH, UNION TRUST BLDG. 





Co Si ae 
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MANTER HALL 


Founded in 1886 
Expert Preparation for College Entrance Examinations - Students may enter at any time 


The following instructors are Harvard Graduates with more than 20 years’ experience in the school: 
CHAS. A. HOBBS, A.M. HOLLIS WEBSTER, A.M. J. ROWE WEBSTER, A.B. 


The following have had more than 15 years’ experience in preparatory work: 
RALPH H. HOUSER, A.M. JOHN C. HALL, B.S. 

FRANK A. SHELDON, A.B. CHARLES M. UNDERWOOD, PH.D. 
JAMES A. REEVES, A.B. CHARLES H. MERGENDAHL, ED.M. 
Dormitory accommodations arranged when desired 
For catalog and full information address: 


THE SECRETARY, P.O. BOX 1, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 











Warvard Dental School 


A DEPARTMENT OF HARVARD UNIVERSITY 





Offers a splendid opportunity to college men who are 
desirous of entering a profession. 
For catalog giving full information as to courses and 
requirements, address 
Dr. LEROY M. S. MINER, Dean 


188 Longwood Avenue, 
Boston, Mass. 





Law School of Harvard Aniversityp 


TERMS OF ADMISSION. 


The following men will be admitted: 
Graduates of Colleges of high grade. 


Graduates of other Colleges of approved standing who ranked in the 
first third of the Class during the Senior year. 


The School will open in 1926 on Monday, September 27. 
For further information communicate with 


THE SECRETARY, Harvard Law School, 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
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Hebberd for Boys 


A Country Boarding School for 25 Boys 


DeWitt 
Clinton 


College Preparation 
Individual and expert tutoring methods 


Well equipped country estate of 13 acres. 8 miles from Boston. 
All facilities for organized sports indoor and outdoor. Football, 
Baseball, Bowling Alley. 


$1200. No extra tutoring charges. 


JOHN B. HEBBERD, A.M., Head Master 
Cotton Street, Newton, Mass. 


OncuioTa, 


ADIRONDACK-FLORIDA 


COLLEGE PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
Founded in 1903 by Paul C. Ransom 


FALL and SPRING 
In the Adirondacks at Onchiota, New York 


WINTER TERM 


Coconut Grove, Florida 


A few additional boys will be accepted at the 
opening of the fall term 


L. H. Somers, Yale ’03 


Frankiin County, . New York 





ROXBURY 


A Special Type of Boarding School 
Sound Instruction by the Tutorial Method 


High Record of Efficiency in College Entrance Examinations. 
One master to every four boys. 
Classes limited to five. 


Organized Athletics. Field, Gymnasium and 
Track Sports under well-known coaches. 


Boys accepted any time vacancies occur 
Write for Catalog or Information 
A. G. SHERIFF, Headmaster 
Cheshire, C ti 
Fifteen miles north of New Haven 


cut 





WILLISTON 


c=) A PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR BOYS 





Sturdy New England Ideals 

t Of Scholarship and Character 

H] With a Record of Sound Achievement 

| SEPARATE JUNIOR SCHOOL 
Rales from $560. to $950. a year 

Catalos. Illustrated Booklet on request. 


pip ARCHIBALD V. GALBRAITH, Principal 
— EASTHAMPTON. MASS. P 








CLARK SCHOOL 


HANOVER, N.H. 
Seat of Dartmouth College 


Prepares for Dartmouth and Other Colleges 


Certificate Privilege 
Special Summer Session 
Enrollinent limited to 60 Boys 


Major Sports: Baseball, Footbal], Basketball and 
Skiing. Also opportunity for Golf and Tennis. 


Send for Special Catalog V 


CLIFFORD PEASE CLARK, Director 
Box 3, Hanover, N.H. 











BRADFORD 


ANew England Academy for Girls 


A CENTURY OF SERVICE. IN 
The Higher Education of YYungWomen 


JUNIOR COLLEGE COURSE 
College Preparatory Course of 3 Years 
ORGANIZED DEPARTMENTS 
Music, Art,.EXPRESSION, HouUSEHOLD ARTS 
125 th Ann iversary in 192f 


MISS MARION COATS, PRINCIPAL 
BRADFORD, MASSACHUSETTS 








the STORM _ KING Schoot 


Formerly The STONE SCHOOL Established 1867 
50 miles from New York, 5 miles from West Point 
A Progressive Boarding School for Boys 


Which fosters in each boy his Individuality, upbuilds 
him physically and increases his mental efficiency 





Preparation for all Colleges or for Business Life 
Recent graduates now in sixteen leading Colleges 
A competent teacher for every eight boys 
Separate Lower School for boys from 9 to 12 
Attractive outdoor life All sports under supervision 
For Catalog and Book of Views, address 
ALVAN E. DUERR, Headmaster 


Cornwall-on-Hudson New York 








NORTHAMPTON 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Exclusively for College Preparation 


Excellent record preparing girls for Smith and 
other colleges. Regular four-year preparatory 
course. One-year intensive course for 
high school graduates 
Nine-acre campus — Outdoor sports 


Principals: 
Dorotuy M. BEMENT, SARAH B. WHITAKER 
Formerly of the Capen School 


Address Secretary, Box R, Northampton, Mass. 
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The MOHONK SCHOOL | 


A Boarding School for Boys from 10 years to 
College Age 


Situated on the shores of Lake Mohonk on the crest of the Shawangunk | 
mountain range. 1200 feet elevation. 90 miles from New York City. 


College Preparation 


Technical and Business Courses 


Health and Outdoor life Stressed 


Boys are taught to ride well. Instruction in Cavalry Drill, Polo, 
Wrestling, Tennis, Golf. Boating, Baseball and Football. 
ALL WINTER SPORTS 


For illustrated Catalog Address 
JEROME F. KIDDER, Box H, Mohonk Lake, NEW YORK 


HOWE-MAROT 


A Country Boarding School for Girls | 





Varied outdoor life adjusted to successful 

College Preparation | 

Riding, golf, tennis | 

Well equipped science laboratories | 
Reference library of four thousand volumes 

On a beautiful New England hilltop in the village of | 

Thompson, Connecticut | 

For illustrated catalog address | 


MARY L. MAROT, Head Mistress 


PAWLING SCHOOL 


Prepares boys for College and Scientific School 


In the Picturesque Dutchess County Hills, sixty-four miles 
from New York. Elevation 700 ft. 


Systematic Methods of study and consistent Physical Develop- 


ment fostered. Ample Equipment for meeting every 


need of the growing boys’ education. 
Faculty Supervision of Outdoor Sports 


For Catalog Address 
FREDERICK L. GAMAGE, Headmaster 
Pawling, New York 


STUY VESANT 


SCHOOL FOR BOY. 


Thorough Preparation for Harvard, Yale 
and Other Colleges. 





Small Classes. Individual Instruction 
Home Life. Week End Camp on the Shenandoah River, 
Bass and Trout Fishing. Fox Hunting. Horseback Riding. 


90 acres in the Foothills of the Blue Ridge. 
50 miles West of Washington. 


For Illustrated Catalog address 


EDWIN B. KING, M.A. (Yale), Headmaster 
Warrenton, Va. 





40 State St., Boston 





1926 STYLES 


Amoskeag 





For the Spring Season of 1926 the 
AMOSKEAG MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY is distributing the most 
complete line of fabrics in its history. 


In the Cotton Department : 


Ginghams, Chambrays, and a complete line 
of Flannelette in exquisite colorings, Tick- 
ings— A.C.A’s and Hampshires in fancy 
effects, Toweling. 


The Worsted Dress Goods Line 


A complete showing of Dress goods in staple 
and fancy effects, the latest weaves and 
colorings for women’s and men’s wear. 


Rayon Dress Goods 


are shown for the first time in three fabrics 
of exceptional merit. There is nothing supe- 
rior; they should be seen before purchases 
are made. 


Parkhill 


Fabrics 


Fine cottons in Ginghams and Shirtings. 
Also, a novel line of Rayons and 
Cotton Dress Goods. 


Amoskeag Manufacturing Co. 
Manchester, N. H. Fitchburg, Mass. 
34 Thomas St., New York 
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| 
Distinctive Spring Books from Beacon Hill | 


An Important Group of 
Books on American 
Nationalism 


THE NEW 
BARBARIANS 
By Wilbur C. Abbott 


‘‘American nationalism is a sub- 
ject which has provoked many 
platitudes, but here is a book 
written for a high patriotic pur- 
pose, with candid honesty. It 
will deeply move men and women 
who want to face tacts.”’ — The 
Boston Transcript. $2.50 


THE 
INDESTRUCTIBLE 


UNION 
By William McDougall 


‘©One of the most valuable of 
recent contributions to the popular 
discussion of the problems of 
nationalism. . . . To all who have 
the welfare of America at heart, 
we  unhesitatingly recommend 
©The Indestructible Union’.”’ 
— The Boston Transcript. $2.50 


THE PRESENT 
ECONOMIC REV- 
OLUTION IN 
THE UNITED 
STATES 


By Thomas Nixon Carver 


‘¢ Far more fascinating than the 
visions of romantic commonwealths 
depicted by William Morris, Sam- 
uel Butler, Edward Bellamy and 
H. G. Wells... is this forecast 
by one of our most scholarly and 
conservative economists of what 
these United States may become.’”’ 
—The New York Times. $2.50 


THE MELTING- 
POT MISTAKE 


By Henry Pratt Fairchild 


A stimulating study, emphasizing 
nationality rather than race, of the 
effect immigration has had and 
will produce on the American 





CONGRESS, THE 
CONSTITUTION 
AND THE 
SUPREME COURT 


By CHARLES WARREN 


A timely book by the author 
of <*The Supreme Court in 
United States History ”’ 
(awarded the Pulitzer Prize 
for the best history of 1922) 
that explains clearly the rela- 


tion of that Court to Acts of 


Congress. It presents a full 
statement of the historical opin- 


ions on the power of the 


Court to disregard an Act of 


Congress when in conflict with 
the Constitution, and an 
extended consideration of the 
practical operation of various 
proposals recently made by 
Senator Borah and the late 
Senator La Follette to impair 
the power of or to abolish the 
Court. 


‘«*«No man with any doubt 
about the wisdom of the power 
exercised by the Supreme 
Court ought hereafter honestly 
express that doubt without first 
carefully considering this 
book.’? — The New York 
Evening Post. 


European Political 
Thought Series 
Edited by HAROLD J. LASKI 


THE PIONEERS 
OF THE FRENCH 
REVOLUTION 
By M. Roustan 
**T know of no book which gives 
a more vivid picture of Voltaire 
and his allies."*— The Nation, 

London, 

**Anatole France declared that 
this book was the ablest manifesto 
he had read for years.’” — The 
London Daily Telegraph. $4.00 
THE POLITICAL 
CONSEQUENCES 

OF THE 
REFORMATION 
By R. H. Murray 

A brilliant survey of Machiavelli, 


Luther, Calvin, Erasmus, Ignatius 

Loyola, and others. 

**An important contribution to the 

study of sixteenth-century political 

speculation.’’ — Glasgow Herald. 
34.00 


‘Atlantic Monthly 
Press Publications” 


NEW ENGLAND 
IN THE 
REPUBLIC: 
1776-1850 


By James Truslow Adams 
The author of ** The Founding 
of New England’’ (awarded the 
Pulitzer Prize for the best history 
of 1921) and ‘* Revolutionary 
New England: 1691-1776,"" 
concludes in this volume the story 
of New England during the Revo- 
lution. $5.00 
ASIA: A 
SHORT 
HISTORY 
By Herbert Henry Gowen 
The life story of a great continent 
and its present and future signifi- 


cance to the Western world, 
compressed in scholarly fashion 











= 
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nation. $2.50 $3.50 into a single volume. $3.50 
" These Books are For Sale at All Booksellers 
Boston LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY Publishers 
wists Kc OG ONG IG NG OG NG NG Gi IG 
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VIRGINIA HOT SPRINGS 


Open All the Year 


In the heart of the Alleghanies — 2500 feet ele- 
vation. Ideally located for outdoor sports or 
quiet relaxation. 





RIDING, DRIVING, TENNIS, GOLF, SWIMMING 





Famous natural mineral springs and complete 
hydrotherapeutic apparatus. Wonderfully ef- 
fective in treating gout, rheumatism, digestion 
and nervous disorders. 


THE HOMESTEAD in its appointments and 
service will meet all expectations. 





Through Pullman car leaves Pennsylvania Sta- 
tion, New York, daily. 





Write for illustrated booklet. 


CHRISTIAN S. ANDERSEN 
Resident Manager 


BOOKING OFFICES — 
Ritz-Carlton Hotels 
New York and 
Philadelphia 
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“He has more comprehensive, “His thoughts and mine are 
intimate knowledge of Ameri- one.... If anyone thinks he is 
can, British, German and French reflecting my opinion by what- 
public men than anyone else has ever action he takes, they are 
or had.” welcome to the conclusion.” 

— Lorp GREY — Wooprow Wison © 








THE INTIMATE PAPERS OF 


COLONEL HOUSE 


ARRANGED AS A NARRATIVE BY 


CHARLES SEYMOUR 


Sterling Professor of History "Yale University 





SORA COIN EI 


— 


—- 
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“ ROM one capital to another, Colonel Edward M. House, friend 
and adviser of Woodrow Wilson, moved as silently, as unobtru- 


ER at TE KAITS FR BALE OUR: 


sively, as some powerful eminence grise slipping through the 
corridors of the Louvre when Louis XIII was king. Chancellor or 
favorite, he holds the unique position in the most momentous period of 
American history.” 








Thus does Former Ambassador James W. Gerard characterize Colonel 
House, and thus it was that this shrewd, silent, friendly man moved 
among the great of the world, representing our nation more authori- 
tatively than any diplomat and keeping his sensitive finger on the pulse 
of international affairs. 





In his book, the most important historical work of this generation, he 


stands revealed in his proper proportions—a tremendous power in 
world affairs. 





Until you have read “The Intimate Papers of Colonel House” your 
acquaintance with the history of the World War is not complete. King 
George, Lord Grey, Ambassador Page, Briand, the Kaiser — these 
men and their deeds are here portrayed for the first time in their true 








perspective. 


“Tt is as necessary to an understanding of the war as is the map of 
Europe.” — James W. GERARD in The Bookman. 





Vols. I and II, Illustrated, $10.00. At all bookstores. 


a AOBN | HOUGHTON MIFFLIN CO. | 
| 2 Park St., Boston 
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For Your Library 








Foerster’s 


American Poetry and Prose 
A Book of Readings 1607-1916 


— John Smith to Carl Sandburg — 
1080 pages. $4.00 postpaid 





Tuis volume offers in convenient and attractive 
form the masterpieces of our literature, with a 
full representation of literary periods and of 
major and contemporary writers. In the selec- 
tion and arrangement of material it displays “the 
new conception of American literature as an 
expression of a developing continent as wellasa 
division of general English.” A full equipment 
of historical and biographical notes is included. 


Recent 


American Poetry and Prose 


— Walt Whitman to Carl Sandburg — 
400 pages. $2.50 postpaid 





Tuis book, reprinted from the last four hundred 
pages of ‘American Poetry and Prose,” contains 
the material needed for a comprehensive survey 
of recent American Literature since 1870. The 
notes are the same as those in the larger volume, 
relating, of course, only to the writers included. 





HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago San Francisco 
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1 
eto EUROPE 
On famous ‘‘O” steamers of 


The Royal Mail Line 


A college vacation trip of 
lifelong benefit. 

Write for Illustrated Booklet. 
School of 
Foreign Travel, Inc. 
112 College St., New Haven, Conn. 

















Houghton Mifflin 
Company Announces 


A NATURALIST 
OF SOULS 


By Gamaliel Bradford 


Mr. Bradford has ranged over the 
whole of human history, selecting 
men and women who interested him 
most. To the essays originally col- 
lected under this title have been 
added papers on Walter Pater, Jules 
Lemaitre and Xenophon. The book 
is also noteworthy for the introduc- 
tion in which Mr. Bradford has inter- 
preted the art of “‘ psychography.” 

$3.50 


LETTERS OF 
BRET HARTE 


Edited by Geoffrey Bret Harte 


Always breezy, always full of 
character and humor, these letters 
tell in detail the story of a career 
unique in the history of American 
letters, and provide the first complete 
revelation of the man himself, sound, 
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THE MERCHANT MARINE OF CAPE COD 
By H. C. KITTREDGE, °12 


é ie discuss the merchant marine of Cape Cod in a paper of this 
length with anything like completeness would be like trying to 
cram into a single chapter the “ Rise and Fall of the Roman Empire.” 
It is too vast and varied a subject for any such treatment. We must be 
ruthless and, whether we will or no, must narrow our material to prac- 
ticable dimensions. So I shall say nothing about the two great branches 
of the Cape’s marine activity that she developed first and that formed 
the sure foundation of her prosperity. I refer to the two great sciences 
of fishing and whaling. It becomes more difficult to pass over these 
two divisions of our subject when we reflect that the former — her 
fisheries — contains a record of steady fortitude and indomitable per- 
severance in the face of frequent failure and occasional disaster; and 
that the latter — her whaling — is at once the most wildly hazardous 
and supremely sporting occupation that has ever been followed by 
man. But bounds must be set; and our subject will therefore restrict 
itself to the cargo and passenger carriers pure and simple — to the 
Cape’s merchant marine in its strictest sense — the packets and the 
deep water voyagers. 

We must disabuse ourselves, at the outset, of certain preconceived 
notions. The Cape has so long been associated in men’s minds with the 
sea and with those that come and go in ships, so large a part of her 
population has until recently been composed of master mariners, 
either active or retired, and such a wealth of salty tradition has clus- 
tered about her name, that unless we are careful our minds will be 
filled with false pictures — with strange distortions of the truth. We 
shall see the Pilgrim Fathers themselves, before reaching their final 
resting-place at Plymouth, sailing the Mayflower into Provincetown 
Harbor with their own hands, and shouting orders to each other in a 
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language of tarry technicalities. We shall see the very earliest settle- 
ments that our forefathers made on the Cape, as busy seaports, their 
harbors white with sails and the settlers themselves, whenever they 
happened to be ashore, walking with a nautical roll. The houses that 
they built will become mere resting places between voyages. 

These are alluring pictures, but the truth is not in them. For the 
men who came from Lynn and Scituate and Plymouth and made the 
first settlements on Cape Cod, were in fact as ignorant of seafaring 
and of shipbuilding as they were of farming or of architecture. They 
had everything to learn; how to clear the land; how to build houses; 
how to raise crops; how to construct mills; and the process was slow. 
It was not until years later, that, with their houses built, their mills 
grinding, and their crops growing, they turned their attention to the 
two most intricate arts that they ever mastered: the art of building 
ships, and the art of sailing them. It had to come, of course. No man 
‘an live month after month and year after year with the sea at his very 
door, its surf pounding in his ears in winter, and its sunny surface danc- 
ing before his eyes all summer, without accepting its invitation, or, if 
you prefer, taking up its challenge. The dullest must finally become 
inquisitive, and wearying of the constant sight of his own barnyard 
and woodpile, dissatisfied with the sure comfort of his winter hearth, 
must at last head out to sea, where every moment is big with adven- 
ture, and expectation sits upon the dial’s point. 

But the first Cape Cod seafarers knew nothing of these fine fancies. 
They were hard-headed men, to whom the sea appeared as a ready 
means to a material end, and they gratified their unrealized desire for 
adventure and their fully realized desire for profit, by pushing off in 
little fishing boats and returning with a load of cod. (You see how, in 
spite of ourselves, we are talking about fishermen!) We must get on 
to the first part of our subject — the Cape Cod packets. 

If we could go back a hundred years and starting from Boston take a 
trip by stage-coach overland to Provincetown, we should have no diffi- 
culty in understanding why packets began to be built on the Cape. 
It required a seasoned optimist or an empiric philosopher to enjoy a 
stage-coach ride to any point below Wareham. In the first place, the 
scenery was at its worst. Never, before or since, has the landscape 
been so depressing. Originally heavily and variously wooded with 
everything from oak and pine to sassafras and juniper, the Cape had 
been ruthlessly shorn of its forests until nothing remained to relieve 
the tired eye of the traveler but miles of freshly cut stumps and scat- 
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tered clumps of shrubbery. There had been no time for these un- 
sightly expanses to grow up again into what is to-day a respectable 
second growth. The Reverend Timothy Dwight, with true Christian 
fortitude, subjected himseif to the hardship of this overland route 
early in the nineteenth century; three adjectives serve him in describ- 
ing it — “bleak,” “bare,” and “desolate.” He adds that the horses 
had to wade through sand from Wareham down. One such experience 
was enough. The thankful traveler alighted at his journey’s end rub- 
bing the sand and dust from his eyes, on his lips the prayer, “God be 
praised,” and in his heart the vow, “Never again.” There were on 
the Cape many wise men who knew the way to China by sea better 
than they did the way to Boston by land. The Cape-Codder who had 
once undergone this journey and who again found it necessary to visit 
Boston, would wait, if necessary, a month until a chance lumber 
schooner or fisherman could carry him by water. One man, who by a 
ghastly accident had been harpooned on a whaler off Provincetown, 
was rushed to Boston in a whaleboat rowed by a double crew that 
worked in relays. It became (and this is a happier motive for the 
trip) a common practice for young Provincetown and Truro fishermen 
to carry their sweethearts to Boston in their sehooners when the time 
came for selecting their trousseau. 

Such conditions had not existed long before some of the enterprising 
citizens of the Cape realized that there would be money in running a 
regular packet service in small schooners and sloops between their 
towns and Boston. An added incentive was salt, which was being 
manufactured in hundreds of bushels all along both sides of the Cape. 
If packet lines were started, there would be a quick and easy means of 
carrying it to Boston and New York. There were also occasional car- 
goes of onions and flax. Thus the appearance of such vessels was in- 
evitable. They were needed for both passengers and freight, and with 
the prospect of sure returns on their investment, our ancestors began 
to build them and to operate them. 

In spite of the Reverend Timothy Dwight’s dreary picture of the 
Cape scenery, there was until well after the Revolution considerable 
timber growing inland on the Cape. This was cut and hauled to the 
creeks alongshore, where local builders cut it into the frames of sloops 
and schooners for the packet trade. This fact makes these little ves- 
sels in a peculiar sense indigenous to the towns that owned them. 
Built by townsmen from timber growing near by, commanded and 
manned by Cape men and boys, these craft were as complete and ab- 
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solute products of the region as anything made by man can be, The 
inhabitants regarded them with far more than a business interest. 
They looked on them with a pride and affection that was curiously 
allied to the pride and affection that they felt for their husbands, 
brothers, and sons who sailed them. 

There were often two or three packets hailing from a village, and 
they usually made among them three trips a week to Boston and back. 
One, the Northern Light of Provincetown, about 1830, ran to and from 
Boston three times a week from March to December — a performance 
unparalleled before or since. No vessels of their size were ever kept 
more immaculate or were more promptly refitted or discarded when 
they began to show signs of age. Their beauty and comfort were al- 
most as important in their owners’ eyes as their speed and safety. One 
in particular, the schooner Postboy of Truro, has been called “the 
finest specimen of naval architecture and passenger accommodation 
ever seen in Bay waters.” Her cabin furniture was finished in solid 
mahogany and bird’s-eye maple; her draperies were of silk. She was 
at once fast and comfortable, the pride of her Captain, Zoeth Rich. 

There is no keener rivalry than the rivalry between towns of any 
district, and no more exciting sport than boat racing. When these two 
factors combine, when the men concerned are Yankees, and when the 
question of pecuniary investment is also involved, the cords of com- 
petition will be stretched extremely taut. This was the situation that 
existed between the Cape Cod packets, their owners and their Cap- 
tains. No sooner did the Postboy appear at Provincetown, than the 
merchants of Eastham would see what they could do to go her one 
better. If Truro appeared with a new flier, Wellfleet within a month 
was laying the keel of a bigger and faster craft. If local timber or local 
talent were thought not equal to the task, vessels were ordered from 
other places where it was supposed newer methods obtained, for it is 
with shipbuilders even as it is with prophets. 

The finest example of this sort of rivalry occurred between the 
towns of Barnstable and Yarmouth, about 1840. Yarmouth had a 
sloop, the Commodore Hull, that was rightly considered the finest and 
fastest on the coast. There was not a packet Captain on the Bay who 
had not been chagrined by having her boil up from astern, pass him to 
windward, and beat him to Boston by a margin that was measured in 
hours. Barnstable stood this as long as she could, and then two of her 
leading citizens, Captains Matthias Hinckley and Thomas Percival, 
went up the Hudson River to contract for a new packet that would 
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beat the Yarmouth wonder. The result was the sloop Mail. On their 
first rival voyage out for Boston, the two vessels crossed Barnstable 
Bar abreast, leaving behind them two villages wild with excitement, 
and many wagers between the inhabitants of each. The watchers from 
the shore could see no change in their relative positions; neck and 
neck, they tore along before a fresh, southerly breeze until they were 
hull down and lost to sight. The new Barnstable vessel, however, ful- 
filled her destiny and nosed out the Commodore Hull, sliding into Cen- 
tral Wharf a bare three lengths ahead of her rival. But the Yarmouth 
citizens were loyal and declared that the Mail’s victory was an acci- 
dent, or was perhaps due to the fact that both Captains Hinckley and 
Percival sailed her, and that the Commodore Hull was still the faster 
sailer. 

A trip to Boston by packet, even when there was no one to race 
against, was by no means a dull affair. For one thing, there was the 
uncertainty as to how long the passage would take; it might last any- 
where from six hours to two days, and the passengers made the most 
of their holiday. High and low, rich and poor, were on an equal foot- 
ing, for crowded decks and cabins (there were anywhere from twenty- 
five to fifty passengers on these little vessels) prohibited anything in 
the nature of exclusiveness. There would be a deep water Captain on 
his way to Boston to take his ship out to China; he kept the ship’s com- 
pany entertained with tales of beating a British bark across the Indian 
Ocean by carrying to’ga’ns’ls when the Britisher was wallowing along 
under topsails. His neighbor would reply wisely that the speed of a 
vessel didn’t depend so much on carrying sail as on the way the cargo 
was stowed and in the balance of her spars; he would elinch his argu- 
ment by telling how he had been overhauled by a blunt-nosed Nor- 
wegian while carrying nitrate from the west coast of South America; 
how he had shifted some of his nitrate from for’ard aft and had sailed 
into Hamburg eight days ahead of the Norwegian. And there was 
talk of record fares of fish, great schools of stranded blackfish, of local 
politics and national policy, until the longest voyage was turned from 
tedium into a delightful experience. The meals were plain but abun- 
dant, and cost twenty-five cents. The fare for a round trip was $1.50. 
The poorest could therefore indulge in such an excursion without much 
hesitation. 

As soon as a returning packet was sighted and identified at Barn- 
stable or Dennis or Wellfleet, a flag was run up on a pole perched inland 
on the highest available hill to notify the South Siders. Since oftener 
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than not the vessel was bringing home a shipmaster who had left his 
vessel in Boston and who was returning to the Cape after a year’s 
voyaging on the other side of the world, we can readily imagine 
the excitement that attended the hoisting of this signal and the scenes 
that took place at the little wharves along the Bay shore. Joy and 
sorrow, comedy and tragedy, they saw, and healthy activity and mod- 
erate profits. 

The importance of the packets to the Cape, however, was greater 
and farther reaching than the mere profits to their owners and con- 
venience to the chance traveler or salt maker. To be sure they kept 
business brisk alongshore with plenty of work for the rigger and ship 
chandler and an active turnover for the general storekeeper; so much 
so that when the railroad finally stretched its way to Provincetown, 
and the packets by the same token vanished forever, the opinion of the 
longshoreman who found himself idle and the wharves empty was, 
“George, the railroad is a cuss!’ 

But their real, we may say their international, importance was that 
they acted as the primary school for seafaring, and that unlike some 
schools, they furnished their pupils with incentive to fare farther and 
reach higher, until many a youngster who began his seafaring career 
coiling halyards on a Dennis packet, finished on the quarterdeck of a 
clipper ship establishing a new record across the Atlantic. 

Such a cursus honorum is neither theoretical nor imaginary. Cap- 
tain Jo Sears of East Dennis left the little packet Combine to com- 
mand full rigged ships on foreign voyages. So did Captain Dean Sears 
of the same town. Mr. Edgar Jones of West Barnstable, an ex-seafar- 
ing man who now enjoys his declining years in sailing parties around 
Nine Mile Pond in a jaunty little sloop, and who was in his day first 
mate of such ships as the Radiant, Comet, and Royal Arch, told me 
that his first desire to go to sea came to him when as a boy he watched 
the sloop Mail leaving Scudder’s Wharf in Barnstable for Boston. 
How could it be otherwise? What youngster could sail into Boston on 
the Mail or Moderna or Young Tell, and there see the spars of tall ships 
cutting the sky with their intricate tracery of rigging, or watch the 
strange and varied cargoes derricked up through their hatches, with- 
out feeling the desire to join the ranks of the conquerors and command 
those towering ships that would carry him to the ends of the earth? 

So the packets before they died and became history, opened the eyes 
of the young Cape-Codders to the roadsteads of the world; and this, if 
it had been all, would have justified their existence. As to their death, 
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it was inevitable, and two causes were the chief factors in it. Salt mak- 
ing began to be abandoned because the method of mining it supplanted 
the old way of evaporation. Then came the railroad which reached 
village after village along the Cape until trains came roaring into 
Provincetown and steamed out with everything, passengers and 
freight, that the packets had carried. 

The little vessels themselves fared variously. Many became fisher- 
men; some continued a losing struggle with the railroad until they grew 
old and were condemned. One, the famous Northern Light of Province- 
town, was sold to owners on the Pacific Coast and was wrecked on her 
way round in the Straits of Magellan. Another was sold for a pilot 
boat in New Orleans. 

But steam in another form had already cut heavily into the business 
of the pioneer sailing packets. The steamboat Naushon in 1847 ran 
from Provincetown to Boston and touched at other points on the 
north shore of the Cape. The steamer Acorn of Sandwich followed a 
few years later and plied back and forth until she was sold for a block- 
ade runner in the Civil War and was sunk by accident off the Carolinas. 
The Geo. Shattuck and the Longfellow continued until the eighties, 
when the silting up of all the Cape harbors except Provincetown, the 
increasing efficiency of the railway, and the general depression of all 
business on the Cape, sounded their knell. 

And now that I have sketched the story of what we may call the do- 
mestic side of the Cape Cod merchant marine, let us scan wider hori- 
zons and see how our mariners and their ships acquitted themselves in 
deep water voyaging, — what cargoes they carried, what vessels they 
commanded, and what fame they achieved. I shall say very little 
about the Cape’s deep water activities before the Revolution; not be- 
cause she had none, for there were foreign voyagers who hailed from 
Chatham as early as 1740, and in 1715 Captain James Delap of Barn- 
stable won fame as a far voyager. Some of the Cape’s citizens, too, like 
Timothy Thornton, had become merchant princes in Boston as early 
as 1671. I omit this pre-Revolutionary period because the Cape’s 
principal efforts at this time were devoted to fishing and whaling. 
England had all the ships needed for general cargoes, and men enough 
to command them. The Colonists, therefore, built ships not for gen- 
eral trade but for their own peculiar purposes — the fishing and whal- 
ing aforesaid. But when, after the Revolution, the United States was 
free to compete against the world, she started out with energy, 
tripped over the embargo of 1807, stagnated through the War of 1812 
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(though the story of her privateers and blockade runners at this period 
is a lurid one) and then started afresh towards the great decade of the 
fifties. And it is safe to say that no part of the Atlantic Coast prospered 
so mightily between the years 1815 and 1860 as the Cape. 

We must realize at the outset of this period, however, the funda- 
mental difference as far as the Cape is concerned, between deep water 
navigation and the point to point work of the packets. The packets, 
as we have seen, sailed from every little creek and harbor alongshore. 
Such harbors were impossible for vessels of deeper draught; nowhere 
along the Cape except at Provincetown was there a harbor fit for shel- 
tering big ships, nor were there any facilities for loading and unload- 
ing them. Our merchant Captains therefore sailed from other ports; 
from Boston, New York, Philadelphia, and Baltimore, and returned 
to their homes on the Cape only between voyages. No Cape town ever 
saw the graceful hulls and rakish masts of clipper ships tied up along- 
side her wharves or swinging at anchor in her roadsteads. 

On the other hand, the ship owners of every port on both coasts of 
the United States were eager to get Cape men to command their ves- 
sels and transact their business in the far corners of the world. From 
1815 to the decline of American shipping in the eighties, her Captains 
carried every sort of cargo to every sort of port; encountered every- 
thing that can be encountered at sea (mutinous crews, calms, ty- 
phoons), and every sort of trickery that can be encountered on land, 
from the barefaced shanghaiing of crews to the devious business prac- 
tices of the Orient. And to the credit of Yankee resource and valor, it 
may truthfully be said that they rarely came off the losers. 

It would, I think, be a tedious business for the general reader to 
have to peruse a catalogue of ships and Captains, like Homer’s, or 
even an inventory of various classes of cargoes that these ships car- 
ried over various trade routes. I shall leave such meticulous enumera- 
tion to the specialist, and in its place, by selecting a few outstanding 
representative men and recounting their performances, shall try to 
give you an idea of what seafaring in square riggers might involve, and 
what qualities were required to carry it on successfully. 

One of the early Cape-Codders to distinguish himself by seafaring 
was Captain John Kendrick whose family were among the first settlers 
in Orleans. We begin with him because he was active at the very out- 
set of American seafaring — and in fact had helped to create it by 
commanding a privateer during the Revolutionary War. Four years 
after the war, a group of Boston merchants, fired by a chance remark 
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that the celebrated Captain Cook of South Sea fame had left in one 
of his journals, decided to take a financial flier by opening a Northwest 
fur trade. The scheme involved gigantic distances, over a route much 
of which was uncharted. The first leg of the voyage was round the 
Horn and up to Nootka Sound off the Oregon Coast. Thence across 
the Pacific to the China Coast, south and west through the China Sea 
and across the Indian Ocean, around the Cape of Good Hope, and 
northwest diagonally across the Atlantic to Boston. The men who 
invested their money in such an enterprise naturally wanted the hardi- 
est and most courageous seaman they could find to command it. They 
selected Captain John Kendrick. He set sail in the ship Columbia in 
1787, and with him as first lieutenant in command of the little sloop 
tender Lady Washington, sailed Robert Gray of Boston. They beat 
their way around Cape Horn, with flooded decks, the crews rotten 
with scurvy, cruised north along the west coast of South America, 
skirted the long coast of California (San Francisco was not then in 
existence) and finally dropped anchor in Nootka Sound, at what is now 
Vancouver Island. 

Kendrick ordered all hands ashore, and built a huge shack in which 
to spend the winter in trading for sea otter fur with the Indians. By 
spring they had enough to load both the Columbia and the Lady Wash- 
ington, and set sail across the Pacific for Macao. But it was decided 
that Kendrick should not go back home with Gray, but should return 
and collect more furs, leaving Gray to finish the voyage from China to 
Boston alone. With this in view they had swapped vessels, and Ken- 
drick crossed to and from Macao in the little Lady Washington. Not 
content with merely getting the skins, Kendrick did some exploring on 
the side, and was the first white man to discover that the land on 
which he had spent the winter was an island. The celebrated Britisher, 
Vancouver, a year later, explored the same territory, and the island 
was named for him; but if there is any virtue in priority, its name 
should be Kendrick’s island, after the Cape-Codder who first sailed 
around it. 

Kendrick, in fact, had a habit of being first in the field. In 1791 when 
Gray and the Columbia had come round again and joined him on the 
coast that they now began to regard as their own, they once more 
crossed the Pacific and on this passage Kendrick displayed the Stars 
and Stripes in Japanese waters for the first time in history. Needless 
to say, however, he was not cordially received and was promptly 
warned off by the nation that was then the hermit of the Orient. At 
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Macao he rerigged the Lady Washington as a hermaphrodite brig, and 
pointed her bowsprit east once more. But the Indians were charging 
more and more for otter skins, so Kendrick decided to give this trade a 
rest and cruised instead among the Islands of the South Pacific, col- 
lecting a fragrant cargo of sandalwood, in which he opened up a lively 
trade with China. What his next venture would have been we cannot 
say, for in an exchange of salutes with a British vessel off the Hawaiian 
Islands, he was accidentally killed. By some hideous mischance the 
gun on the British ship was loaded, and the intrepid Cape-Codder, who 
had sailed all over the Pacific in a vessel no bigger than a Truro 
packet, lay dead on the deck of his little craft, in which he had opened 
the eyes of New England to the wealth of the Orient. Surely there 
were giants in those days, but they sailed the ships of the pigmies! 
A few such voyages through Eastern waters, a few glimpses of the 
China Coast with its ports crammed with wealth of every sort, from 
lacquered chests and silk to tea and opium, which the Chinese were 
eager to trade for New England rum, sufficed to inflame the spirit of 
New England navigators, and of the fleets of Yankee vessels that 
rounded the Horn for the Orient, the Cape shipmasters were in the 
van. For us who read their log books and inherit the fortunes they 
thus established, their choice of a trading ground is fortunate. For 
them it was not always so fortunate; for with the possible exception of 
the Algerian pirates in the Mediterranean, the Chinese pirates that 
infested the coast from Shanghai to Canton were the fiercest and most 
numerous that could be found anywhere on the Seven Seas. In com- 
parison with these savages the performances of Captain Kidd and 
Henry Morgan appear as the chivalrous exploits of errant gentlemen. 
But pirates, whether Oriental or African, were all in the day’s work of 
the Yankee shipmasters, though occasionally these days’ works were 
active. There is the story of Daniel Bacon of Barnstable (who after- 
wards owned one of the early clipper ships, the Gamecock) and his ad- 
ventures in the China Seas. He was in 1809 first mate of the ship 
Atahualpa, commanded by William Sturgis of Barnstable. The ship 
lay one day in August anchored in Macao Roads. Bacon had been 
sent ashore on some ship’s business or other, and hardly had he landed 
when a fleet of piratical junks — sixteen in number — swooped down 
upon the Atahualpa. Captain Sturgis put up a terrific fight, for every 
merchantman went armed, and our Captain, although shorthanded 
owing to the absence of Bacon and his boat’s crew, had fire-arms 
aplenty and poured shot after shot from his howitzers while the crew 
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peppered the decks of the pirates with musket balls. Captain Sturgis, 
knowing well enough the character of his assailants, placed an open 
barrel of powder on deck and announced to his crew that if the pirates 
once got possession of the ship, he would touch it off and blow them all 
to eternity together — yellow men and white. 

Meanwhile Bacon, from the shore, saw how matters stood and in- 
stantly ordered his little crew back into the boat. Starting for it him- 
self, he was about to shove off and join the fight, but his friends on 
shore had seen too many American ships taken by pirates and too 
many crews butchered by them to allow what they regarded as suicide 
on Bacon’s part. There appeared to be no hope for the ship, so they 
seized the young mate and tried to hold him by force. It was no time 
for argument or persuasion. Direct methods were, at such a time, the 
only useful ones. Bacon laid about him to such effect that he was soon 
free of his friends, and jumping with his men into the tender, rowed off 
to where the fight was still raging hotly. 

How he got through the swarm of pirates and reached the side of the 
blood-streaked Atahualpa is a mystery. But he succeeded, and owing 
very largely to this reénforcement, Captain Sturgis was able to keep 
the Chinamen at bay until he worked his vessel up under the guns of 
Macao forts to safety. The commander of the pirate fleet was subse- 
quently taken and executed by the Chinese process of hacking to 
death, known as “the thousand cuts.” The moral effect of this episode 
on the pirates was as beneficial as its immediate effect was disastrous to 
their leader, and American vessels and American masters were from 
then on regarded with considerable respect by the inhabitants of Can- 
ton and Macao. 

It was not only by such primitive pastimes as killing pirates that the 
Cape sea Captains distinguished themselves, however. They were 
ready when occasion demanded, to practise diplomacy and to use pa- 
tience, attributes that we do not always associate with the American 
temper, and least often of all with the temper of American shipmasters. 
But consider the account that Captain Elijah Cobb of Brewster gives 
us of his difficulties with the French Government and his subsequent 
visit to the French capital. Captain Cobb was born in 1768 in what is 
now Brewster but was then a part of Harwich. At the age of twenty- 
six he was in command of the brig Jane, bound for Cadiz. It was at 
the troublous times of the French Revolution — the reign of terror 
when Robespierre was supreme. Cobb’s vessel was seized by a French 
frigate and taken into Brest. Here the Captain’s situation looked 
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hopeless, for his papers had been taken, and without them his claim to 
the ship was worthless. He appealed as a matter of form to the chargé 
d'affaires, and was told that he had his sympathy, must exercise pa- 
tience and that in time the government would do the right thing. 
However, the officials were as good as their word, for in six weeks Cobb 
was allowed to sell his cargo, receiving his payment in bills of exchange 
on Hamburg, payable in fifty days. He went to Paris to get back his 
papers, riding three days and nights without sleep and passing the 
remains of a butchered courier strewn about the road, together with 
fragments of master, postillion and horses. This was a mild introduc- 
tion, however, to the scenes he was to witness, for he subsequently 
watched a thousand persons mount the scaffold and be guillotined. 
Young Cobb tells us that he actually counted the thousand, and that 
there were more that he did not enumerate. 

However, the young Yankee Captain had something else to do be- 
sides standing around at executions. He had to recover his papers, and 
these were not forthcoming. He pestered the office of what was called 
“the 23rd department,” until he was forbidden the premises; then by 
chance some one told him to try the great Robespierre himself. Cobb, 
nothing daunted, followed this advice, explained his predicament to the 
great man, secured the papers, and got to Hamburg one day before the 
bills on his cargo fell due. 

For the next fifteen years or so he sailed various vessels to various 
ports, now and then smuggling Medford rum ashore on the Irish coast, 
but meeting with no startling adventures until one August morning in 
1812, while returning from Cadiz to Boston, he was captured on the 
edge of the Grand Banks by an armed British schooner and carried to 
St. John’s; here he found about twenty other American Captains living 
in comfortable captivity and twenty-seven American prize vessels. 
This was the first he knew of the War of 1812. In the course of a week 
an exchange of prisoners was made, and all the Americans sailed out 
of St. John’s and landed two days later in New York, whence Cobb 
made his way to Harwich and walked in on his wife at midnight, find- 
ing her sitting up in bed reading his last letter and conjuring up in her 
imagination the horrors of his life in a British dungeon. 

Cobb left the sea in 1820, and as he smoked his pipe of an evening 
after his retirement, he must have had a lively enough series of experi- 
ences to look back on. 

But we are getting along towards the fifties and that greatest of all 
maritime epochs, the era of the clipper ships. We have no space here 
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to discuss the evolution of these wonderful vessels. Suffice it to say 
that they revolutionized the naval architecture of two nations — our 
own and the British — and became at once the envy and despair of 
the other maritime countries of the world. Their bows, instead of being 
the bluff, apple-cheeked affairs of the earlier type, were sharp, taper- 
ing, and concave, and cut deep into the waves instead of beating flat 
against them. Then the flare of the hull at the fore-rigging lifted them 
over the waves and prevented the decks from being flooded too often. 
The sterns, too, tapered gracefully and no longer squatted flat in the 
water. The alterations in the design of the hull were hardly greater 
than the changes in rigging and top-hamper. The masts of the clip- 
pers towered to a height hitherto undreamed of, and spread one, and 
in some cases two, more courses of sails. These sails fitted as sails had 
never fitted before, with the result that the clippers when it came to 
windward work, sailed like yachts, and would lie closer to the wind 
than anything of their size afloat. Supplied with such ships from the 
yards of New York and Boston by such builders as Webb, Westervelt, 
Hall, Curtis, and McKay, the American captains sailed forth in 1850- 
51 and in a year or two had captured the commerce of the world. 

The clippers were the most beautifully finished and expensive ves- 
sels that had ever been built, and were the pride of their owners’ hearts 
— a pride nicely blended with anxiety when they considered the in- 
vestment that each such ship represented. Handling these wild 
beauties was ticklish business requiring far more dexterity, nerve and 
experience than was needed for the old-style, barrel-bottomed craft 
that bobbed along comfortably under stumpy masts and seldom came 
to grief. The owners wanted the best men in the business to command 
them, and got them; with the result that the clipper ship Captains be- 
came the aristocracy of an already aristocratic profession — the con- 
querors of the conquerors of the world. Let us see, then, what Cape 
Cod men were thus honored by being given the command of clippers, 
and how they acquitted themselves under the heavy responsibility. 

Here again we are confronted with the need of ruthless and perhaps 
invidious selection. It is as easy to say which of the Cape men that 
command clippers was the best, as it is to say which of Shakespeare’s 
plays is the best or which of the world’s paintings is the most beautiful. 
Each of us has his heroes, whether in the realm of literature, art, or 
seafaring, and I shall here mention a few of my saltwater heroes with- 
out in the least wishing to force them upon the reader. 

There were Baker of the Flying Dragon; Burgess of the Whirlwind 
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and Challenger; Kelly of the Fleetwing; Sears of the Wild Hunter, Dill- 
ingham of the Blue Jacket, Bursley and Jenkins of the Raven, Crowell 
of the Robin Hood, Sprague of the Gravina, Stevens and Knowles of 
the Southern Cross, Eldridge of the Red Jacket; and the list might be 
lengthened until we bewildered ourselves, and every name, whether of 
ship or master, would be of the first magnitude. And let me empha- 
size once more: the first magnitude in this case means not merely in 
the front rank of Cape captains, nor even among American masters. 
It means of first magnitude in the world, — men who commanded the 
finest ships afloat — extreme clippers, that would leave any other ves- 
sel of any other type hull down in half a day. 

The first of the men that I shall give some account of is James Dil- 
lingham of Brewster. He had already distinguished himself as master 
of the clipper ship Blue Jacket and at the time of the Civil War was in 
command of the Snow Squall, leaving Penang for New York. He made 
good time across the Indian Ocean, and rounding the Cape of Good 
Hope was on his way across the Atlantic when he sighted an American 
bark, the Tuskaloosa, which sailed up to windward and partially 
blanketed him. The vessels lay so close that no speaking trumpet was 
necessary, and the Captain of the Tuskaloosa called out, ‘‘ What ship is 
that?” Dillingham replied, “Ship Snow Squall, Penang to New York. 
What ship is that?” “Heave to,” replied the other, “and I will send 
some one aboard to tell you.” With that a row of portholes in the 
stranger’s side flew open, presenting a row of cannon, and at the same 
moment the Stars and Stripes was lowered, and the Confederate flag 
run up in its place. Captain Dillingham did some quick thinking, and 
without a moment’s hesitation sang out, “Aye, aye!” Instead of 
heaving to, however, he worked his ship far enough ahead of the Con- 
federate to catch some wind in his forward sails, and before the Tuska- 
loosa knew what was going on, the Snow Squall squared away and was 
off at a speed worthy of her name and commander. Thanks to a rolling 
sea the shots that followed her from the rebel went wild, and every 
minute increased the distance between the two vessels. The Tuska- 
loosa hung on until dark, however, firing all the time, when with a final 
broadside she abandoned the chase. The Snow Squall brought her 
cargo safe into New York Harbor. 

It was for qualities like these that owners entrusted their finest ships 
to Dillingham; and such incidents, if of themselves of no great histori- 
cal importance, become significant by explaining to us why he com- 
manded the Blue Jacket: a rare mixture of good judgment and daring 
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with experience and skill enough to carry through an apparently reck- 
less manceuvre to a successful conclusion. We must not forget, though, 
that seafaring was not all thrills and adventures even in clipper ships. 
Much of it was steady, hard and discouraging work — slatting about 
for weeks in the doldrums or battling for a month to get westward of 
the Horn when it blew so hard that vessels couldn’t carry sail enough 
to make anything to windward. There is truth in the remark that Cap- 
tain Joshua Sears of East Dennis made towards the end of his life, to 
a young man who was just beginning his career at sea. “‘ Well, my 
boy,” he said, “I am getting through and you're just starting in. 
You've chosen a tough life, but it will make a man of you.” It cer- 
tainly had made a man of Captain Sears, for he had risen to the 
command of the Wild Hunter, a beautiful little clipper that proved to 
be a gold mine for her owners. This vessel, by the way, is the only 
extreme clipper ship ever built on the Cape. The Shivericks, formerly 
of Falmouth, built her at East Dennis, and though they have a num- 
ber of full-rigged ships to their credit, none of them ever approached 
the Wild Hunter in beauty or in speed. 

Another quality helped to make clipper Captains remarkable: it was 
loyalty to their owners, — a loyalty that induced them to run grave 
personal risk and to perform, with their own hands if necessary, work 
that even the hardy breed of ‘stevedores refused to tackle. I have in 
mind as an illustration an anecdote regarding Captain Daniel Bacon of 
Barnstable, who retired before the era of clippers began, but who was 
among the first of the Boston merchants to become their owners when 
he ordered the famous clipper ship Gamecock to be built for him by 
Samuel Hall of East Boston. One of the Captain’s vessels came ashore 
on Nantasket beach in a winter gale. Her hull was still sound enough 
to keep her cargo dry if it was unloaded quickly. Bacon tried every- 
where in Boston to find some one that would take over the job, but no 
one would do it. It promised to be too cold and wet a business. So 
Bacon hired an ox team and went himself to the beach where he spent 
the whole day driving in and out of the water unloading the stranded 
vessel. The underwriters presented him with the traditional silver 
tea service in gratitude for his exertions in their behalf. 

By the middle fifties, after the American builders had been turning 
out clippers for five years or so, the British merchants began to realize 
that unless they did something drastic the carrying trade of the world 
would be lost to them forever. With commendable British thorough- 
ness, therefore, they did two things: first, they revised their trade laws, 
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and second they began to build clippers of their own. Their most pro- 
gressive merchants, however, were not satisfied with the domestic 
product — they preferred to go to headquarters for their ships. So 
James Baines, a leading Liverpool owner, ordered four vessels from 
Donald McKay of East Boston. These were to be the last word in ship- 
building, clippers which could sail any other vessels afloat, quite off the 
seas. To McKay this order was more than a mere business proposi- 
tion; it involved national pride. By selecting McKay among all the 
world’s shipbuilders, Baines had tacitly acknowledged that he was the 
greatest, and the East Boston genius determined to show that this con- 
fidence had not been misplaced. We have here then a situation that 
promised something remarkable: the world’s greatest shipbuilder 
bending, through motives of patriotism, all his skill to the production 
of a masterpiece. 

The first of the four vessels to be built was the Lightning. It was 
hard for the citizens of Boston to see this beautiful creation sail away 
eastward on her maiden voyage to go under British colors in Liver- 
pool, for truly she was the handsomest of the many vessels that had 
taken the water from McKay’s shipyard, — a sheer clipper from truck 
to keelson. And it was her destiny on this maiden voyage to Liverpool 
to prove herself the fastest sailing ship the world has ever seen; for she 
sailed in one day 436 miles, a record that has never been equaled in 
maritime history. 

On the same day that the Lightning left Boston, another fine clipper, 
the Red Jacket, set sail from New York, likewise headed for Liverpool. 
Her captain was Asa Eldridge of Yarmouth, a Cape-Codder for gener- 
ations. And so there occurred an impromptu race between the new 
McKay wonder and the Red Jacket. Neither vessel sighted the other 
during the voyage across the Atlantic, but when the Lightning arrived 
at Liverpool with her world’s record for twenty-four hours tersely 
entered in her log, she found the Red Jacket docked before her, her 
sails furled, her yards squared. Driven by Captain Eldridge she had 
established a world’s record of thirteen days across the Atlantic. If 
these thirteen days during which these ships were crossing the ocean 
are epoch-making in the history of American sail, it can easily be imag- 
ined of what importance they are in the maritime annals of the Cape. 
They placed Captain Eldridge at the very summit of his profession, 
and put his name among the world’s half dozen greatest shipmasters. 

This passage of Captain Eldridge marked the zenith of Cape Cod’s 
fame on the high seas. From this point on her glory began to fade, as 
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indeed, the maritime glory of the whole country began to fade. As for 
the causes for the decline of our great merchant marine, they are many 
and complex. The successful opposition of British steam; adverse 
legislation in Congress; the opening up of the West and the accom- 
panying railway expansion, that drew capital into a new field where 
there was no foreign competition, — all played their part in driving the 
American flag from the sea. Our great merchant marine was doomed 
before the sixties, and would have vanished just as completely if there 
had never been a Civil War, a Semmes, or an Alabama. 

But though the heyday of American shipping was over, her Captains 
were not dead yet, and the Cape-Codders were conspicuous among the 
Yankees who continued a losing battle against British steam through 
the seventies and eighties. Every year brought them fewer and lighter 

sargoes. The wealth of the West was beginning to make itself felt in 
Congress and the Westerner had no interest beyond the fences that 
bounded his own farm. We ceased to be a maritime nation, and one by 
one the Cape commanders furled their sails and squared their yards 
for the last time, left their vessels to the mercy of the shipbreaker, and 
came home to the Cape to live. Here, though retired, their influence 
was almost as beneficial to the Cape as their remoter activities had 


-been. One such man can make village affairs hum, and we find not 


one but a hundred in many a Cape town. Town meetings in those days 
were handled in quarterdeck style. Narrow-mindedness found barren 
soil in a district where two houses out of every three belonged to men 
who knew half the seaports of the world and had lived ashore for 
months at a time in foreign countries. They had gained a perspective 
that measured matters against far horizons and they kept the Cape 
mentally alert as long as they lived. When they died they bequeathed 
it a salty tradition that has not yet quite lost its savor. 
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WANTED: NEW MECHANISMS OF CONFERENCE 
By LOUIS J. A. MERCIER 


T is daily becoming more evident that we are entering in America 

a period of intellectual stock-taking. The dust of the World-War 
upheaval is beginning to settle. Our youth of twenty already knows 
nothing at first hand of the proud edifices that stood before the 
catastrophe, hardly anything even of the origin or the spirit of the 
conflict. He has not the least doubt, however, that somehow his 
elders made a sad mess of things. Hence his even more strident utter- 
ing of youth’s perennial cry: “Why listen to the old men at all?” 
Hence his desire to see all the cards laid on the table and the 
chance given him to pick out a new deal. 

Well, why not? As the nineteenth century now grows dim beyond 
the chasm left by the late explosion, it appears what it really was, the 
continuation of an age of transition in thought, complicated by the 
feverish first exploitation of new means of material progress, an age of 
violent oscillations between hasty enthusiasms and bitter pessimisms, 
an age that did not find itself, but left it to the future to bring its new 
sprouts to maturity. 

Why should not our bobbed, free-limbed young goddesses of to-day 
laugh at the super-stuffed coiffures of a generation ago, the balloon 
sleeves of ten years before, and the even more unbelievable abomina- 
tions that preceded? And why shouldn’t they, along with their elder 
brothers, want to clear up the no less puffed-up mass of contradictions 
which both find in the myriad books the last hundred years have 
stacked up before them? 

Their point of view is eminently healthy and wise; in fact, in spite 
of all the suspicions they have aroused, it is a question whether there 
has ever been a more honest, earnest generation of young men and 
women than those of to-day, even if they somewhat cynically dare to 
say that they don’t understand everything we pretend to, and leave us 
to try to make ourselves clearer while they trip blithely to the next 
room for a few rounds of jazz. 

Instead of denouncing them, would it not be better to recognize 
with due humility that we are, in truth, not honestly clear about a 
multitude of ideas in which we think we believe, that to a great extent 
we are living intellectually on imperfectly analyzed concepts garnered 
here and there out of the largely uncritical notions of the social groups 
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or one-sided schools with whom chance has brought us into contact? 
On how many topics do we know the authoritative statements of all 
the schools of thought that have considered them? In how many 
cases are our own opinions the results of confrontations of such au- 
thoritative statements? In how many cases have we not let our pre- 
judices or our mental laziness take the place of such all-around honest 
investigation? No wonder that the youths we seek to have follow in 
our tracks are tempted to rebel and try a step or two of their own, 
even if only a jazz step. 

Let us bravely confess, then, that we are muddled for the very 
simple reason that we too are young, even if not the young of yester- 
day; that we too were born in a civilization that had but lately lost its 
unity and was groping toward a new alignment, made more difficult 
by a prodigious acceleration of knowledge and production. In the 
new impossibility of equating individual knowledge with the mass of 
knowledge accumulating, we have had to resign ourselves to com- 
parative ignorance. As we have burrowed deeper in our specialties, 
we have had to let other fields recede hopelessly from our sight. Our 
schools have had to throw overboard the ballasts of old to take on 
new cargoes, and even the classics of yesterday have given way before 


‘the ceaseless dumpings of the monthly and daily press. 


Why not give up, then, all attempt to bluff our youth into thinking 
that we know where we are at, an impossible task at best, and bravely 
say to them: “You are right, we have lost that consensus of beliefs 
which may weld men into a human fellowship. You see it isn’t our 
fault. Now let us all get together, younger and older, and devise new 
means of picking our way forward to whatever bases of agreement can 
be honestly reached, by a thorough objective reéxamination and con- 
frontation of all the inheritances of the past, the faith of our fathers, 
the culture of the aristocratic societies that are gone, the humanistic 
ideals still so recently pursued, the contributions of genuine science, 
the humanitarian challenge still upon us.” 

I venture to submit that, in order to do so, we shall have to devise 
new machinery, such as may enable us to dominate the turmoil of the 
multiplication of doctrines. 

Let us look at the problem through a concrete example. Opening at 
random a university gazette, I find that the students of that institu- 
tion are invited within a few days to hear an Anglican explain why he 
has a right to call himself a Catholic, a Unitarian tell how the only 
trustworthy Gospel, that of Mark, makes out Christ to be a most re- 
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markable young man, and a Baptist minister discourse on “The Fakes 
of Evolution,” in the very room, perhaps, where students meet daily 
to gather from their science professor that any one who doesn’t believe 
in evolution is a moron. Confronted by the prospect of this cacophony, 
all the discordant scores of which he has no time to listen to anyhow, 
the student is likely to stay in his room, light a pipe, put his feet on 
the table, and read Mencken or turn on a jazz record. 

Now, if it were possible to get all the above champions of doctrines 
in the same room and talking on the same point, the situation would 
be wholly different. Instead of discordant elaborations, we should 
have comparisons of motifs; instead of dispersion, a focusing; instead 
of sectarian competition, humanistic conference. And before the op- 
portunity of listening to the confronting of diverging viewpoints, the 
chances are that our student would at once chuck jazzesque prose and 
music and rush for a front seat to judge for himself what there may be 
behind such varied contentions. 

This would be a great step forward and no doubt should be the 
first step. ‘Let us all say it out loud and face to face,” might be the 
motto of the new approach to truth. 

It is encouraging to note that a good start has already been made. 
We have already realized that, internationally, the future must belong 
to conference, that we must learn to confer and compose our differ- 
ences or presently poison one another off the face of the earth. The 
summer institute at Williamstown, the prize competitions for plans of 
international coéperation, have pointed out a way, and the success of 
the League of Nations is already seen to depend on the emergence of a 
few individuals in each nation, clear-visioned enough and of sufficient 
good will to establish, in a few years, enough precedents of scientific 
common-sense handling of international difficulties to make the cat- 
and-dog attitude of yesterday appear criminally antediluvian. 

Much progress in the establishment of mechanisms of conference 
has also been made in the industrial world. It could not be expected 
that the gigantic industrial units of the present era could in a day be 
made to partake of the fellowship of a medieval craftmaster’s home, 
but already the machinery has been devised to give employees more 
and more the feeling that their firm is their fraternity. 

And to a certain extent, social education has followed suit. Bol- 
shevism’s mushrooms can grow only on the overthrown tree of a 
despotism which barred all intercourse between the few and the 
many. When, a in the United States, every workman has the possi- 
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bility of owning at least a modest home and even a flivver, the process 
of progress, through capitalization, becomes sufficiently clear to ensure 
the recognition that, even in a democracy, there must be differentia- 
tion of social functions and that leadership should only come with 
superior ability. 

Politically also there has been much progress. The means for fruitful 
comparisons of platforms and programs and personal equations of 
candidates have been only recently singularly increased by the advent 
of the radio, the weekly digest-magazines, and, it might be added, 
woman suffrage, all of which bring the confronting of ideas across the 
very dinner table. 

But if politically, socially, industrially, at least in the United 
States, and even internationally, much has already been done to 
secure the means of bringing differences of opinion to a focus and to 
careful comparison, is it not still just the opposite in the domain of 
thought, in religion, philosophy, esthetics, and in their interrelations 
with science? Have we not rather, in these overlapping domains, 
reached in our day the maximum of possible confusion? 

It is true several attempts to come together for discussion have been 
made among the churches. There is the movement of the “World 
Conference on Faith and Order,” which works to foster discussion 
groups in various centers in preparation for a pending world con- 
ference. And attempts at meeting face to face have been made 
between illustrious representatives of the Anglican and the Roman 
Catholic churches. 

But the very timidity of these attempts, encouraging though they 
be, is proof that in the domain of thought, almost everything remains 
to be done. If churchmen fitfully begin to meet among themselves, 
have we not yet to hear of churchmen, philosophers, and scientists 
trying to do so? 

And yet, until they do, we shall not have the confrontation of the 
various phases of modern thought which alone could possibly reduce 
the perplexities, not only of the younger members, but of all of our 
generation. As long as the philosophers and the scientists deny what the 
divines would teach us and the divines differ so widely among them- 
selves that the words they continue to use in common have almost 
ceased to have any meaning, as long as they all do it, moreover, in 
their several corners, we must continue to move in a confusion which 
may well tempt at least the younger ones among us to shut it all 
out from the mind by cynicism or various types of intoxication. 
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Here then seems to be the point where conference should be made 
to do its work. But how can it? Where is the necessary mechanism? 

Take, for instance, the principal questions at issue between 
churches among themselves on the one hand, and philosophy and 
science on the other. They can be grouped in numberless ways. The 
following probably includes a large number of them: the existence 
of God — the process of creation — the nature of man — the fact, 
process, and transmission of Revelation — the Divinity of Christ — 
the atonement — the after life. 

To mention these or any division or combination of them is to call 
up the vision of endless long-distance wrangles. The several cham- 
pions hold forth, to their own individual satisfaction, in separate 
rings of predisposed followers, but they never pit their strength 
decisively in the same ring before an impartial audience. 

Oral conference would get the champions of the several positions 
on the above questions in the same arena, but it would take an almost 
endless number of meetings to confront adequately the points at 
issue, while the audience of an oral conference is necessarily limited 
by the exigencies of time and space. 

So what seems to be wanted is a more flexible instrument than oral 
conference, a new mechanism, one which will efficiently and economi- 
cally ensure the needed accurate confrontation and reconfrontation 
of the different systems of data available, and be of the widest pos- 
sible reach. 

The end to be attained, therefore, seems to point to the need for 
a new kind of publication, a new type of book, a get-together book 
it might be called, a conference book of composite authorship. 

How should such a book be edited to reach its purpose? To look 
at it concretely, let us take the first of the above topics, the question 
of the proofs of the existence of God. All the principal philosophers 
have handled the problem. Its treatment is to be found in their 
several works and in the numberless commentaries upon them, but 
the issue is nowhere to be found confronted point by point, and yet, 
by reducing the several arguments of each to their lowest terms, it 
should be easily possible to compare them term by term and reach a 
precise understanding of the doctrine of each school. 

This the new type of book would do for us. But would this be 
sufficient? Let us see. It would be highly interesting, for instance, to 
find in the same book an adequate summary of the neo-scholastic 
and the Kantian position on the question of the existence of God. 
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But would not these parallel statements merely place the adversaries 
in the same ring, and stop short of making them come together? 
What is further wanted is an analysis of the neo-scholastic statement 
by the Kantian and of the Kantian’s by the neo-scholastic. Only 
the rebuttal of each on the exact point which the other makes will 
give us the confrontation and reconfrontation needed for impartial 
conclusions. 

Therefore, not only should we have a composite book on each 
particular question, to which authoritative representatives of each 
and every school should contribute, but the volume should include 
rebuttals and counter-rebuttals of each by all until no further answer 
could be made by any. 

The composition of the book might then be as follows: An editor 
should be in charge to facilitate relations between the co-authors, 
and act, as it were, as chairman and moderator. 

Each representative should reduce the presentation of his position 
to its essentials, and express it in the most concise terms without 
stylistic preoccupations other than to make what he has to say per- 
fectly clear. The tone should not be apologetic, or controversial, but 
objectively expository. 

This done and sent to the editor, the several representatives should 
read what all have written and perhaps amend their statements wher- 


ever they may have proved ambiguous. In many cases, no doubt, the 


need would be revealed for a clearer definition of terms before there 
could be profitable discussion. 

All precautions having thus been taken to secure as clear first state- 
ments as can be devised by men of good will, earnestly seeking objec- 
tive truth as far as it may be reached, the confrontation and com- 
parative analysis of each text by all could then begin. That is, in the 
same spirit that a chemist compares the residue in his several test- 
tubes, each expositor should try to determine exactly how much he 
may grant and what he must contradict in the arguments of his ad- 
versaries. 

For instance, it may have been said that Kant rejects the argument 
from design as a proof of the existence of God. Closer analysis might 
reveal that he is ready to grant it some, if not a convincing, value. 
Likewise, in many cases, it would no doubt be found that the differ- 
ences between the several positions are not as radical as was at first 
thought. 

The possible points of agreement or partial agreement being thus 
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determined, there would remain to sift out, check up, and tabulate the 
irreducible differences through further confrontations of written crit- 
ical analyses of each point of view by the representatives of all the 
others. 

The result would be a synoptic presentation of the irreducible 
minimum of differences between the several sides of the question dis- 
cussed, together with a synopsis of the arguments in each case. 

Would not this result be worth the effort? The most difficult field 
has been taken as an example because it is the most fundamental. 
But the same method could be applied to other fields. Economic ques- 
tions could be taken out of politics and sifted to their basic elements. 
Such subjects as those of the aims and methods of education, divergent 
interpretations of history, and the various questions of «esthetics could 
likewise be quickly clarified by the same process of confrontation and 
reduction to the irreducible minimum of opposition. 

By thus perfecting an analytical instrument of precision, capable of 
summing up and comparing all existing opinions on a given subject, in 
a form available to all, conference would yield us exact data on which 
intelligent men of good will could come together for concerted or at 
least parallel action. 

The clash and din of unconfronted and ill-digested doctrines have 
thrown us into a confusion so overwhelming that a genuine intellectual 
life has become almost impossible and the very stability of our society 
is threatened. 

Conference, by an analysis thus practiced, could in many cases so 
reduce contradictions and so clear up misunderstandings that a syn- 
thesis would become possible. 

Unity would not necessarily be achieved. But eccentricity would 
quickly be revealed and, through this community stock-taking of our 
ideas in all fields, we could reach that mediation between extremes, 
which, ‘by facilitating the selection of the best possible, under given 
circumstances, would restore that humanistic outlook on life which, 
whenever it has been reached, has ensured a period of progress for 
civilization. 

Given an expansion of the spirit of conference and the careful 
working-out of the necessary mechanisms to make it function accu- 
rately and widely, it may yet be that we are standing at the threshold 
of an era that will put an end to the great confusion to which we were 
born and which we are in danger of bequeathing. 

About a hundred years ago, Alfred de Musset, in the name of the 
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youth of his day, apostrophized his elders in terms which, with slight 
changes, our own youth might repeat to-day. He blamed them for 
having passed on to their successors brands of flaming discords instead 
of the clear torch of god-worshipers. Our own youth may well say to 
us that, if they can be accused of indifferentism or of cynicism, it is in 
sheer disgust for our crude contradictions and is but a proof of their 
greater honesty. 

We should admit, in all fairness, that the lampad we now hold is too 
smoky and acrid to be received with any eagerness by those stretching 
out their hands to take it from our own. 

But if the spirit of conference, the fresh spirit of good will, of co- 
operation, of a common wish for light and truth, and all the means 
thereto, come upon us, it may yet be that we shall pass on to the youth 
of to-morrow, once more grown reverent, a clear burning torch to 
blaze such a brilliant futiire that the last two centuries will come to be 
known as the dark ages when men warred, in thought and deed, in- 
stead of coming together in order to understand one another. 


ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO — JARED SPARKS TO 
PRESIDENT KIRKLAND ! 
Boston Sept. 3d, 1825 
Rev. President Kirkland, 


Dear Sir, 

Your note of the 29th ult® has been duly received, but I cannot 
flatter myself, that I can throw any light on the subject you mention. 
I formerly had many notions about college, but none I believe which 
have not entered wiser heads than mine, or that would be of any value 
to gentlemen who have given their best thoughts to the subject. For 
the last six years my pursuits have been so entirely foreign from every- 
thing pertaining to a college, that I do not feel qualified, without more 
reflection than I have given, to express any opinion. A breaking up of 
the old distinction of classes, and a division according to capacity, 
industry, character, & scholarship; and the giving of degrees as a 
testimony and reward of attainments, without reference to the time 
employed in making them; seem to me to be at the foundation of the 


1 This letter, written by Jared Sparks of the Class of 1815 who became President of 
Harvard College in 1849, has been kindly sent to the MaGazine by Albert Thorndike, 
*81. Its comments and criticism seem strangely modern in character. 
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right mode of instruction in a college, — but I have never matured 
the details of such a system. 

Degrees as they are now bestowed have almost no value; and when 
we consider, that we have nearly one hundred colleges in the United 
States annually conferring degrees on boys that have been four years 
within their walls, and that from the nature of our state governments 
we shall soon have five hundred, it is obvious that some other standard 
of conferring degrees must be adopted than merely a space of time. 
At present a degree is a certificate, that a young man has contrived to 
live four years within the purlieus of a college, and that is all. Such a 
certificate answers no good end, nor do I find that it serves any valua- 
ble purpose in society. A literary degree, to be worth having, should 
be founded on literary attainments, and on these alone. Fix the amount 
of attainments, and if they can be accomplished in two years, let the 
degree then be given; or if they require six years, withhold the degree 
till they shall be thoroughly made. Degree-making begins already 
to be regarded by the community in no very dignified light, & as a 
mere form; nor will it gain favor, till a degree shall be in reality, what 
it pretends to be, a testimony of intellectual attainments and merit. 
This can never be done, while the old requisition of four years’ com- 
morancy in a college is made the price of a degree. 

Moreover the procrustean division of classes has many evils in it- 
self; by stretching out, and lopping off, all are forced into the same 
dimensions; some are discouraged and others disgusted by the opera- 
tion; boys are half manufactured into men & made to act a part for 
which they are unfitted, and men are levelled into the rank of boys, 
and put anew into leading strings. They are set to conning their 
grammar rules, committing definitions, and going through all the de- 
tails of a school; and they are obliged to waste many hours and days 
in going through the forms of recitation and discipline, which they 
might employ to great advantage if allowed to study in a more liberal 
way with a view to rapid & solid attainment. I speak from some 
experience; I entered college as a man; from the necessary operation 
of the system I was treated as a boy. I went there at the age of dis- 
cretion, & determined to learn as much as possible, but from the 
spirit of the place, it seemed to be taken for granted that I had very 
little discretion, and that like other boys, my chief object was to pass 
along with as little study as was consistent with a reputable standing. 
I felt these effects of the system very sensibly, & tell you frankly, 
that mainly for this reason I had few happy days in college. For my- 
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self, I am confident I could acquire more in two years under a liberal 
system, than in four under the Procrustean. Many others I have 
heard express the same sentiment. 

But not only men and boys of all ages & degrees of maturity are 
thus leveled, — they are also subjected to the same degree of intel- 
lectual labor in the same time, without any regard to the capacity, 
ardor, industry, and activity of each. Some are crowded forward be- 
yond their powers, till they become wholly discouraged, and others 
are kept back, till their zeal expires & their love of learning grows 
cold; till they lose the habits of application, and their ardor is stifled 
by neglect. This consideration alone is enough to show the extreme 
necessity of a division on different principles from those of the old 
system. 

In short, my present impression is, that a greater absurdity can 
hardly be imagined, than that of putting a hundred men and boys into 
a class alphabetically arranged, keeping them together four years, 
subject to the same rules of discipline & modes of study, and then 
sending them out each with the same certificate of merit, learning, and 
character. But how much easier is it to detect a fault, than devise a 
remedy. I am, Sir, with great respect, and sincere affection, your 
friend and obt Servt. 

(Signed) JARED SPARKS 


THE FOURTH AMERICAN RADIO CONFERENCE 
By A. E. KENNELLY (Hon.) 06 


t ies Radio Conference convened by Secretary Hoover at Wash- 
ington, last November, was remarkable in various ways. The 
growth of the art of radio broadcasting in America has been phenome- 
nal. It only started about five years ago, from a single station, in an 
experimental way. There are now about 570 American broadcasting 
stations, all licensed and allotted a wave length by the Department of 
Commerce, and many more would enter the list, if they could. There 
is not, however, any more room for them available, in the sense that 
there are, in the present state of the art, only about 90 separate radio 
tuning channels between the wave-length limits of 200 and 550 
metres allotted to broadcasting; so that even allowing for geographical 
separation and time separation, it has been decided that no more 
stations can be brought into action, without mutual interference. For 
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the present, the ether over the American continent, at broadcasting 
hours, is full, and like the Paris busses, has put the sign of “complet” 
outside the door. 

The attitude of mind revealed at the Radio Conference was in open 
recognition of instantaneous and ubiquitous world communication. 
In the colonial period of American history, when travel was slow and 
population sparse, the sense of remoteness and the presence of seclu- 
sion were dominant. Europe seemed very far away. The Atlantic 
telegraph cable of 1858 lessened this sense of isolation; but radio com- 
munication has destroyed it completely. Henceforth, there is no 
necessary isolation on the surface of our globe. The polar exploring 
ships that used to be shut in by a six-months night of intense cold, 
darkness, and solitude, can now maintain radio contact with all the 
stirring affairs of the world. The explorers, in the heart of Africa, 
need no longer be cut off for months from news. One of the numerous 
questions considered by the International Astronomical Union, at 
Cambridge, England, last July, was how to modify the schedule of 
long-distance radio time signals; so that surveyors in Central Africa 
might be able to receive astronomical time with less dislocation to the 
schedule of their daily work. 

Wayfarers on the wide seas, in ships far out of sight of land, used to 
recognize a certain sense of loneliness and separation. Now, it is the 
custom in all large vessels on the high seas, to receive news and mes- 
sages from various radio stations. The feeling of remoteness has 
passed away. Neptune is no longer alone and supreme. To Ariel has 
been opened the freedom of the seas. 

Not only has isolation been banished from the world of human 
affairs, but the time occupied in the transfer and distribution of 
thought has shrunk to insignificant dimensions. The distance from 
any place on our globe to its antipodes on the opposite side, is just 
20,000 kilometres, neglecting small corrections. The speed of trans- 
mission of radio waves in free space is almost exactly 300,000 kilo- 
metres per second. The time required for any radio wave to pass from 
any sending station over to its antipodes, the farthest point on the 
globe, would thus be only one fifteenth of a second, at this speed. It 
is believed that, for various reasons, the radio waves are somewhat re- 
tarded, and the actual time required to get round the world, although 
not yet precisely known, is generally believed to be in the neighbor- 
hood of one tenth of one second. Radio messages are, in fact, fre- 
quently received at or near the antipodes of a sending station; so that, 
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for the purposes of radio communication, we all live on a tenth-of-a- 
second planet, as an extreme interval. 

It is a common experience for a listener at a sensitive radio receiving 
set, on a good clear radio night in winter, to tune in to broadcasting 
stations, commencing say with Cuba, and adjust from one wave 
length to another, guided by the time schedule, from one city to an- 
other, wading through the code names in grotesque combinations of 
three and four alphabetical letters, until he comes to the Rocky 
Mountains, or even to stations on the Pacific Coast. Each, in turn, 
delivers its song of courtesy, friendliness, news, or jazz, and earnestly 
bespeaks a word of friendly acknowledgment and recognition by 
mail, telegram, or telephone. 

In the same manner, words of response come to a radio station, 
often from far away. From the administration office of WEEI, one 
of our well-known Boston broadcasting stations, information has 
been received, at various times, of telephonic recognition in northwest 
Canada, the Pacific Coast, the British Islands, Belgium, and Sweden. 
The distances from which these reports come are about 4000 kilo- 
metres in North America, and nearly 6000 kilometres in Europe. No 
doubt similar distances could give like reports in other directions, if 
listeners were ready there with suitable receiving sets. Moreover, 
WEE is not an exceptionally powerful radio station. It is listed in 
the daily press as radiating 1000 watts. 

Broadcasting has already extended its radius across the seas. The 
chimes of ‘“‘ Big Ben,” the great clock on Westminster Tower, London, 
have been caught, more than once, at a listening station in Maine, and 
have thence been automatically rebroadcast to many listeners in the 
Atlantic States. In that sense, “ Big Ben”’ has been heard by hundreds 
of American radio enthusiasts. Within the last few weeks, a British 
broadcasting station has been heard in America, and automatically 
rebroadcast here, in such a manner that, in England, both the original 
program loudly, and the returning program echoed faintly, have been 
recognized. On at least one occasion, music broadcast from Pitts- 
burgh has been caught in England, automatically rebroadcast there, 
and so heard in South Africa; so that persons have danced in the Cape 
of Good Hope to music from Pittsburgh. The surprised South Afri- 
cans may have been tempted into believing that Pittsburgh was the 
fons et origo of music in the United States. 

It is announced that, as radio engineers gain knowledge and ex- 
perience with long-distance transmission, broadcasting programs will 
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be regularly exchanged between America and different countries in 
Europe. This is likely to be confined to the winter time, for the 
present; because the sun loves to interfere with radio, and the best 
transmission is obtained when he is busy elsewhere. 

Peering into the future, what can we glimpse behind the veil, on 
this our tenth-of-a-second world? A multiplied range of contacts with 
many peoples is inevitable. A world forum of interchange for opinion 
is probable. A regular program of world intercourse is ultimately 
possible. The consequences of all this may be enormous. It will be 
necessary to simplify, standardize, merge, and unify. We shall all 
have to agree upon main-trunk languages. This might be done, 
either by adopting a new one, like Volapiik, Esperanto and Ido, or 
by selecting from existing tongues. The latter method is probably 
easier. At first, we might work with say three international trunk 
languages; then after a certain time, drop down to two, and finally to 
one. There would be no room for more than one radio language in the 
final stage. 

Similarly, we shall be aided in developing and attaining inter- 
national law, by reason of the multiplied contacts among the na- 
tionals of different countries. 

Again, we shall be obliged to come to one system of weights and 
measures. Some fifty different countries have already abandoned their 
own primitive systems, in favor of the international metric system, 
with its two fundamental units — the metre and the gram. The 
English-speaking countries, however, still maintain their old systems 
of some forty units, about fifteen of which differ from-each other in 
England and in America. There can only be room for one system 
eventually, and the metric system must prevail. 

Politically, some closer international relationship is bound to de- 
velop gradually, as an outcome of more intimate intercommunication. 
Each and every nation that, by mutual agreement, owns wave lengths, 
extends its boundaries, in a certain sense, over all the world. In this 
sense, we no longer own the air exclusively over our own lands. All 
nations share and occupy the air alike. Thus, looking upwards, we see 
in the air the dawning advent of the United States of the planet Earth. 

In general, we may expect that the effect of rapid interchange of 
ideas among many peoples will tend to good will. Certainly, up to the 
present, radio communication has been everywhere associated with 
courtesy, in times of peace. Communication through the air spells 
welfare and friendship. Such is the gospel of the deci-second world. 
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TO CENSORINUS — THE POWER OF SONG 


(Horace, IV, vit) 
TRANSLATED By FRED B. LUND, ’88 


tf. give to my friends costly presents of plate - 

Or tripods, the spoils of the brave and the great 

In our war with the Greeks, Censorinus, and you 

Not the least of these gifts should bear off as your due, 
Were I rich; if Parrhasius or Scopas, whose skill 

Could depict now a man, now a God at their will, 
Whether painted in colors or sculptured in stone, 

Had produced a great work, you’re the one who should own 
That work if I had it; but you do not care, 

Nor need pretty things, for you have them to spare. 
But songs you delight in, and songs I can give, 

And tell you their value in verse that will live. 

Not marble, though chiselled by sculptor of worth, 
Whose fame reaches out to the ends of the earth, 
Though such spirit and life to dead heroes it give 

That we’re almost persuaded they’re breathing and live, 
Not Hannibal, threatening, back driven in flight, 

Nor impious Carthage, with torch fires alight, 

Imparted a lustre so bright to his name 

Who, Africa conquered, victorious came 

To our shores, as the muses of poetry. None, 

If their pages are silent, for what he has done 

Shall bear off his recompense! What had we known — 
If the poets a mantle of silence had thrown 

O’er Ilia’s story of Romulus’ fame? 

*Twas the poets who told us how AZacus came, 

Caught back from the waves of the Styx, till he rest, 
By the power of their song, in the isles of the blest. 

The man of true worth is forbidden to die 

By the muses; they find him his place in the sky. 

So Hercules shares in the banquets of Jove 

While Castor and Pollux, bright shining above 

As clear stars in heaven, from shipwreck can save 

Our fleets that are whelmed by the storm and the wave. 
And Bacchus, becrowned with the chaplet of palm, 
Hears the prayers of the faithful and saves them from harm. 
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JAZZ 
By EDWARD BURLINGAME HILL, ’94 


HOSE who barely tolerate the eccentricities of the jazz orchestra 

are surprised and even shocked to learn that musicians of serious 
purpose find its music commendable. They overlook the fact that 
there are many degrees of merit comprised in jazz. Some species are 
negligible; others exhibit redeeming features, while others still may be 
considered artistic products. It is probable that the percentage of 
survival among jazz pieces is extremely low, but then only a low pro- 
portion of symphonies remains in the repertory. Yet it is evident that 
jazz constitutes a phase of expression identical with contemporary 
life. It has found its way into pantomime and the drama. It has 
affected literature and costume. It typifies the desire to escape from 
convention, to attain an untrammeled directness. Its ultimate place 
is still uncertain. Newspaper writers foretell a great future for the jazz 
symphony and the jazz opera. This is little more than careless ex- 
uberance with too little careful consideration behind it. What is the 
case for and against jazz? 

Dances have always played an important role in instrumental 
music. Among the earliest instances of the latter, dance-forms were 
predominant. The eighteenth-century suite was composed of sets of 
contemporary dances. Of these the minuet made its way into the 
most dignified of instrumental forms, the symphony. It maintained 
its place through intrinsic merit, and in the end only gave way to the 
livelier scherzo. Chopin’s idealizations of the mazurka and polonaise 
point to the vitality of dance inspiration outside the sonata forms. 
Towards the end of the third decade of the nineteenth century, 
Berlioz boldly introduced a waltz in his Fantastic Symphony. Later, 
Tschaikowsky and Mahler did the same. Brahms’s treatment of 
waltz rhythms (the waltzes for piano duet and the vocal Liebeslieder) 
records his thoughtful embellishment of the most ordinary contempo- 
rary dance. Smetana found place for a polka in a string quartet. 
Dvorak followed his example although the work was an orchestral 
suite. Thus there is sufficient precedent for the use of popular dances 
in works of indisputable artistic standard. 

The French, lovers of the exotic, have always been quick to turn 
material to new expressive account. Debussy, fascinated by Cam- 
bodian dancers at the Paris Exposition of 1900, re-shaped his impres- 
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sions in “Pagodas” for the piano. When “ragtime,” an incipient 
form of jazz, reached Paris, he was not slow to convert it to his own 
end. As Chopin made use of Polish dances, so Debussy refined upon 
“ragtime” to compose “Gollywog’s Cake-walk,” ‘Minstrels’ and 
“General Lavine.” 

At present, jazz has not only invaded European dance halls, it has 
also commanded the attention of distinguished composers. Milhaud, 
Auric, Stravinsky, Casella and Ravel have all felt its appeal. Ravel 
once remarked to the writer that jazz was the only evidence of 
musical originality to issue from America. This statement should be 
qualified by an explanation that Paris has a meagre opportunity to 
judge of American musical development as a whole. Nevertheless, if 
some of the most original among European composers consider jazz as 
fruitful musical material, may we not examine the matter afresh? 

The most serious obstacles in the way of the use of jazz in the main 
movements of symphonic works lie in the monotony and persistence 
of its rhythms. This is antagonistic to that flowing plasticity of mu- 
sical current which is inseparable from present-day conceptions of 
symphonic style. The actual motives from which jazz themes are 
contrived are too often trivial, and do not possess that germinating 
power which is essential in the elaboration of a work of art. But the 
fact that even the gifted writer of jazz is content to evade the true 
problems of melodic and rhythmical development, does not imply that 
such a treatment is impossible. The crux of the situation technically 
remains the probable basic incompatibility between the moods of 
jazz and the corresponding needs of the symphony. When, how- 
ever, one contemplates the use made by Haydn of Croatian folk- 
songs, by Mozart and Beethoven of similar Austrian melodies, by 
Tschaikovsky, Balakirev, Rimsky-Korsakov, Mussorgsky and other 
Russians of their national airs it is difficult to deny the theoretical 
possibility of a similar utilization of jazz. The average jazz tune does 
not possess the universality of the best type of folk-song. But the 
gifted composer has never limited himself to a literal use of his model. 
Weber and Rimsky-Korsakov could produce as good imitation folk- 
song as the original. The American composer could do likewise if 
needful. A more reasonable solution of the jazz problem in respect to 
symphonic or chamber-music works would be to limit its use to the 
dance portions of such compositions. Then the fox-trot becomes an 
inevitable successor to the polka, waltz and minuet. But theorizing in 
advance is idle. It is better to allow instinct to produce results. 
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Up to the present, American musicians have attacked the jazz 
problem from two opposite sides. The composer of academic training 
has tried to assimilate jazz style in works of a “high-brow” order. 
The blasé patrons of symphony concerts have been delighted at the 
resultant indecorum, and the restrained suggestion of riotous at- 
mosphere so foreign to the classics. It is doubtful whether the patron 
of jazz orchestras is equally pleased. This, however, is less important. 
The pleasure of the moment may well be sacrificed for a potentially 
glorious future. Mr. John Alden Carpenter, of justly high repute for 
his songs, orchestral and dramatic works, has felt the lure of both 
“ragtime” and jazz in the course of that unconscious search for some- 
thing unmistakably native which every American composer pursues. 
His “Concertino” for piano and orchestra (1915) presented a skilful 
amalgam of “ragtime” spirit and a successful solution of the normal 
problems of the concert-piece for piano and orchestra. M. Robert 
Schmitz, the “soloist” in its American performances, hastened to pro- 
duce it in Paris. In any other country than ours, where native works 
are played during one season and then dismissed, this composition 
would have been played frequently if not annually to stimulate and 
encourage other talented composers. In 1922, Mr. Carpenter again 
had the courage of his convictions and produced “Krazy Kat,” a 
“Jazz Pantomime” after the cartoons of Mr. George Herriman. A 
dramatic work must often stand or fall by the stability of its scenario 
or text. Despite its whimsical humor, “ Krazy Kat” was scarcely sub- 
stantial enough dramatically to endure. American musical critics of 
repute bewailed Mr. Carpenter’s lapse from dignity, and were seem- 
ingly deaf to the invention, the humor and the originality of his music. 
With all due respect to critical judgment, Mr. Carpenter’s music 
stands as an increasingly significant departure from over-trodden 
paths. When has the value of a musical work of art been correctly 
estimated from its specific gravity? The beginning of the regeneration 
_ of recent French music began with that irrepressible defier of every 
convention — Emmanuel Chabrier. We trust that Mr. Carpenter’s 
forthcoming ballet “Skyscrapers” will continue to breathe forth de- 
fiance of our too-solid musical ruts. Other Americans have essayed the 
jazz-problem but none, to my knowledge, so skilfully as Mr. Car- 


penter. 

The other pole of jazz evolution is reform from within — through 
giving jazz dances and musical comedy all that they can carry of 
assimilation from “high-brow” musical style. Modern French har- 
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mony, Orientalism and Slavic idioms have been creeping into jazz, 
not only without detriment, but with positive benefit. In this camp 
Mr. George Gershwin is a significant figure. His musical comedy jazz 
is unsurpassable — he may be rated some day as comparable to 
Sullivan, admitting the difference in standpoint. When he thought to 
invade the concert-hall, his troubles began. The ‘“‘ Rhapsody in Blue” 
was an astonishing piece for a novice in this field. That he is uneasy in 
a piece of this length is obvious, but despite its defects it is better than 
the illusory jazz of some “high-brow”’ composers. Mr. Gershwin’s re- 
cent “Concerto” was severely disparaged by critics, but I have heard 
dissenting voices from intelligent laymen. Of course one cannot at 
once master the problems of the larger forms without long training and 
experience. Still Mr. Gershwin’s works indicate that it may be more 
profitable for the jazz composer to turn to the larger forms than for 
the “high-brow” composer to condescend to jazz. 

Prophecy in music is notoriously unsafe. For despite its difficulties 
jazz may yet successfully inspire the depleted “high-brow” who is 
wearied by the effort to keep up with the latest European novelty. 
On the other hand, “high-brow forms” and technique may in the 
long run stultify the gifts of even the most talented jazz composer. 
Why not leave jazz to take care of itself? Undoubtedly the safest 
course is to wait some fifty years and note the result. That has always 
been the prudent practice throughout the long centuries of musical 
history. 


THE PRESIDENT’S REPORT 


NHANGES in the scenes that were dear to one’s youth always 
arouse a feeling of resentment, however necessary they may be, and 
even if in themselves an improvement. Such is the sentiment of many 
an alumnus towards the buildings of the University. Yet with growth 
changes must come. The expansion of Boston, and the development 
of Cambridge from a rural suburb to a thickly settled urban region, 
have caused a rise in price of land which forbids more than a slight 
extension of the University over neighboring ground. Something has 
been done for future needs by the purchase of marshes across the 
Charles River. On a part of these the new buildings of the Business 
School are being erected; but in Cambridge we must make the fullest 
use, compatible with architectural effect, of the land we now possess. 
With this end in view, and also in order to screen the college yard 
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and the older buildings from the growing roar of cars, the planning 
committee, as stated in the last report, adopted the principle of clois- 
tering the yard, where practicable, by means of a series of buildings 
along the street. A plan was accordingly prepared for the west front, 
from the Phillips Brooks House to Wadsworth House, all of which is 
now carried out or approaching completion. 

Any one returning after an absence of a few years will find the aspect 
of that side of the yard, both from without and within, considerably 
changed. On entering the Johnston Gate he might see no alteration in 
old Massachusetts Hall, built by the Commonwealth in 1720; and in 
fact the roof, burned two years ago, has been replaced on precisely 
the former lines by fireproof construction. But the interior has been 
entirely rebuilt as a modern dormitory, the new rooms and stairways 
being finished in the style of the colonial period. In this Mr. Coolidge 
and Mr. Shepley have spared no pains even in the most minute de- 
tails, and the result has been universally approved. About the new 
buildings there was much more doubt. Probably a majority of the 
persons interested in the University were not in favor of the two 
small dormitories flanking Holden Chapel; nor would these have been 
satisfactory had not their size, proportions, and architectural style 
been in complete harmony with their surroundings. But now that 
they are finished those who have seen them appear in general to be 
pleased with them. Certainly the students who live there like them, 
and enjoy the seclusion of the quadrangles. 

To the south, on the corner of Harvard Square, Lehman Hall, with 
the rooms for the Comptroller, Bursar, Superintendent of Grounds 
and Buildings, and other administrative officers, has been completed. 
Like all our latest buildings, it is designed in the colonial style, in 
this case with a central motif taken from University Hall and so well 
adapted that the plan is proving wholly satisfactory to those who 
work therein. Next to it, between Matthews Hall and the street, 
another dormitory, the gift of Jesse Isidor, Percy Selden, and Herbert 
Nathan Straus, in memory of their father, Isidor Straus, is under 
construction, and, unless an unusually severe winter interferes with 
the work of the builders, it will be ready for students by the opening 
of the next college year. The same is true of McKinlock Hall, the 
fourth Freshman dormitory, given by Mr. and Mrs. George Alexander 
Mckinlock in memory of their son, George Alexander McKinlock, Jr., 
of the Class of 1916, who was killed in action at Berzy-le-Sec on July 
21, 1918. There could be no memorial more fitting to perpetuate 
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among young men the influence of a brave officer. The hall will hold 
nearly one hundred and fifty Freshmen, and will go far toward pro- 
viding for the large number that now we cannot house. 

Another building under construction is the new Fogg Art Museum, 
facing Sever Hall from the other side of Quincy Street. It is a large 
structure, and although the work is proceeding as fast as possible, it is 
not likely to be ready for use next autumn. The extensive buildings 
of the School of Business Administration — given by Mr. George F. 
Baker — are also under way. They are situated on the Boston side of 
the river just beyond the Anderson Bridge, and opposite the nearer 
part of Soldier’s Field. In connection therewith former business 
associates of John W. Weeks, late Secretary of War, and others who 
have since been admitted to the firm of which he was a founder, have 
generously agreed to give in his honor two hundred thousand dollars, 
to build, near the end of DeWolfe Street, a foot-bridge across the river. 
This will not only supply a convenient access to the Business School, 
but will also render far more available the rest of the large tract of 
land we own on the further side of the Charles River. The third ob- 
ject for which ten million dollars was raised, that of chemical labora- 
tories, isless advanced. By the kindness of friends the sum needed for 
them has been subscribed; but the enduring value of a building de- 
pends much upon the skill with which it is planned — a matter that 
consumes time. The plans are now nearing completion, and there 
can be no doubt that ground will be broken in the spring. 

Lack of all these sorely needed buildings has for some years impeded 
the educational work of the University, which has also been hampered 
by want of sufficient income. Following, therefore, the lead of other 
colleges, we have felt constrained to increase the tuition fee of stu- 
dents under the Faculty of Arts and Sciences. Beginning with the 
year 1925-26 the fees of all new students in the College and the Grad- 
uate School, and of all new special students under that faculty, have 
been raised from two hundred and fifty to three hundred dollars; the 
scholarships being also increased by the same amount. There is always 
a fear that such action may diminish the attendance; but in fact the 
number of new students in the College has increased since the change 
went into effect, and is now larger than ever before, while in the 
Graduate School it has fallen off very little. In the Engineering School 
where the fee was increased to the same amount, in the Law School, 
where it was raised from two hundred to two hundred and fifty 
dollars, and in the School of Business Administration, where it was 
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raised to five hundred dollars — in each case for students entering in 
and after September, 1925 — the number of students has continued to 
grow. 

Part of the income derived from the increase in the fees of under- 
graduates is being used to improve the Freshman courses. In the last 
annual report something was said about raising the standard, while 
diminishing the number of courses required, in the Freshman year; 
the main object being to distribute more equally the amount and qual- 
ity of work to be done in the four years. It was pointed out that stiff- 
ening the requirements causes, for a time, a pressure that appears 
greater than it really is, and results in an immediate increase in the 
number of failures. The load is not, in fact, a heavy one — no more 
than the ordinary Freshman, if industrious, can easily carry, while 
having plenty of time left for other highly useful activities. It was 
believed that when the amount of diligence required was appreciated, 
the failures would tend to fall to a normal level. This is proving to be 
the case.. The percentages for the year preceding and the two years 
since the change have been as follows: 


Freshmen Connection severed 
dropped for low records 
BOO skh dGissew ab wa ea sweee% ws. 10.2 
ee EEE PE ee 24.0 14.5 
ROE ED Lani hak ankunsseieesenm 21.4 9.8 


Raising the quality of work done by the Freshmen will cause a smaller 
number to be poorly prepared for their later studies, and hence less 
will be dropped in their Sophomore year. This is a distinct advantage, 
for, if the student is indolent, the sooner he learns the penalty, if he is 
incapable the sooner he abandons a useless effort, the better for him. 

The principle of requiring for graduation a general examination in 
the subject chiefly pursued in college, with tutors to direct and aid the 
students in achieving a mastery thereof, has made substantial progress. 
As stated in the last report, the Division of Modern Languages — the 
largest in the number of its students and hitherto the only one with a 
general examination without tutors — after the experience of a few 
years decided to appoint them. During the past year, therefore, 
the undergraduates concentrating in this field have had the benefit of 
tutorial guidance, with distinctly good results. Moreover, this au- 
tumn the Department of Mathematics has determined to adopt the 
system, and the method it proposes is a highly developed form thereof. 
The plan is to have every member of the Department give up a part 
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of his course teaching and devote a corresponding amount of time to 
tutorial work, the courses so relinquished being provided by the 
addition of two more teachers to the Department. Such a proposal 
places in a clear light the policy we have sought to maintain, that to be 
a tutor is not to hold a grade but to discharge a function by a form of 
teaching as useful and as honorable as conducting a course. All the 
men doing tutorial work now hold appointments of ordinary academic 
rank, which run all the way from that of annual instructor to a full 
professorial chair. 

No pressure is exerted upon the remaining departments to conform 
to what is now the general practice in the College, but it is probable 
that before long some of them will voluntarily do so. In fact, the 
principle has had an interesting collateral application. Professors in 
the Medical School have complained that, in spite of the premedical 
requirements in chemistry, physics, and biology, the students were ill 
equipped in those subjects. But it was pointed out that the rule of all 
medical schools has been that for admission the student must have 
taken with credit college courses in these subjects, not that he must 
have any knowledge of them; and the two things are by no means the 
same. He may have taken some of the courses in his Freshman year, 
and by the time he enters a medical school three years later, have for- 
gotten almost all he learned in them. It was suggested, therefore, that 
the students intending to study medicine should be given the guidance 
of a tutor selected from the staff of the Medical School, who should 
advise them about their college courses, explain the bearing upon their 
future profession, and direct their attention to those aspects of their 
studies that will be of greater use. In accordance with this suggestion 
Dr. Hallowell Davis has been appointed Instructor and Tutor in 
Pre-Medical Sciences, to give half his time to college students in- 
tending to study medicine. The experiment is promising and may well 
prove of great value. 

The general examination and the work with the tutors have been 
superimposed upon the requirement in courses, and this has been felt 
as an added burden, especially by students who are aiming at a degree 
with distinction. For some time a demand has been heard on behalf 
of such students that the requirements in courses should be reduced, 
thus giving more time for independent work under the tutor’s guid- 
ance. Until the general examination had existed long enough to be 
taken very seriously, such a change would have been premature. 
But that time has now come. As more fully described in the report of 
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the Dean of the Faculty of Arts and Sciences the Faculty voted that 
genuine candidates for distinction at the general examination might 
be excused in their Senior year from one of the courses usually re- 
quired, — a change that went into effect last year. It has proved 
beneficial to these men, has not been abused, and a further extension 
is now under discussion. One of the chief objects of having tutors is 
to bring the student into close contact with a mature scholar who has 
an oversight of his whole work in his principal field of study, and 
can exert a personal influence upon him which stimulates deeper in- 
tellectual interest and a desire to do hard reading for the enduring 
pleasure that it gives. The personal contact, with its social side, is a 
valuable part of the system, and hence in the current year several of 
the younger unmarried tutors have been assigned rooms in the Senior 
dormitories rent free, with the understanding that they will entertain 
students there not less than once a week. Naturally their own pupils 
are expected to be the primary, but by no means the exclusive, guests 
on these occasions. The tutors so lodged are in no sense proctors, for 
discipline is no part of their duties; and in fact proctors have not been 
assigned to the Senior halls for many years. The experiment is cer- 
tainly another step in the direction we have been following, and can 
hardly fail to have good results. 

Formerly an opinion was often expressed that students in college 
could never be expected to have the same interest or desire for ex- 
cellence as those in the professional schools, because the motive of 
general culture could never equal in force that of preparation for a 
definite career. It was said that the connection between distinction 
in college studies and subsequent achievement was too remote to be 
appreciated by undergraduates and that the motives impelling the 
Oxford and Cambridge men to strive for honors could not be repro- 
duced in this country. The subjects pursued in college are not all of 
the same nature. Some of them have a more obvious bearing than 
others on a subsequent vocation, and it is interesting to observe the 
proportion of candidates for distinction in the different fields. Of 
course no sharp line can be drawn, because one student may concen- 
trate in a subject with a definite vocational intent while another does 
so for purely cultural reasons. This is true, for example, in the clas- 
sics and mathematics. Still, there are clearly subjects in which the 
vocational motive has more influence than in others; and it is note- 
worthy that among those in which the proportion of candidates for 
distinction is large are to be found Fine Arts (52%), Philosophy and 
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Psychology (53.9%), Government (55.4%), and History and Litera- 
ture (75.2%), where the vocational motive is less than it is in Chem- 
istry (42%), Biology (30.7%), Economies (39%), and Engineering 
Sciences (17.8%), where that motive is more common and yet the 
percentage of candidates for distinction is markedly smaller — the 
percentage being given in each case by the figures in parentheses. In 
this connection the recent gift by Mr. Charles Chauncey Stillman for 
a Charles Eliot Norton Chair of Poetry is especially notable; the ob- 
ject being, not formal instruction, but to infuse a love of poetry and 
art; to lay, in the minds of students, a greater emphasis on intellectual 
culture. This is to be done by calling, from outside the regular staff of 
the University, men of eminence; the first occupant of the Chair to 
come in 1926-27. 

The trend away from the older system of instruction, imparted 
wholly by independent, self-limited courses, and toward a new con- 
ception that the student is the only true unit and end of education, 
has been making headway in recent years in many institutions of 
higher learning. It has been discussed from various points of view, 
but as the whole matter is still in a formative stage a consideration of 
it from any angle is not at present useless. 

Among a people with a mechanical turn of mind, accustomed to 
mass production, there is a natural tendency to standardize, and when 
education reaches the dimensions of mass production the process is 
naturally applied thereto. This is excellent if it is not carried too far. 
Much good has been done by standards that raise the minimum, but 
there is grave danger in going beyond that point. A system, for ex- 
ample, of universally equivalent grades, such that a student with 
definite credits in any institution can be transferred automatically 
to a fixed stage in any other, would involve lowering the superior to 
the level of the minimum. In the educational state of our country at 
the present day we need continual experiment with new methods, and 
therefore a wide diversity in institutions above the minimum plane; 
we need a greater variety both in secondary schools and in higher 
education; and all this should be encouraged although it interferes 
with standardizing and causes hardship for individuals who have pur- 
sued one path and cannot without serious loss of time cross over to 
another. Homogeneity in education has great advantages, but the 
price for these is too high if paid at the expense of progress and ex- 
cellence. 

In a recent article in the Atlantic Monthly Mr. Abraham Flexner 
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has complained that universities and colleges in America pursue too 
much secondary, as contrasted with university, methods of education, 
and one must admit that to a large extent his criticism is well founded. 
He is certainly right in saying that our colleges are teaching by 
a process appropriate to an earlier period of instruction, and that 
this has in some degree pervaded even the graduate schools. But the 
defect is even more general, running throughout our educational 
system. The child is often sent to a kindergarten at an age when he 
ought to be learning to read in the primary school; and in most cases 
the loss of time that results is never made up. At twelve he is doing 
what he should have done at ten; at eighteen he is finishing the sec- 
ondary school with studies that he ought to have taken two years 
earlier. When the writer served on the Boston School Committee he 
was informed that in the poorer parts of the city the children were 
notably younger than those in the same grades of the other public 
schools. In order to be free for her housework the poor mother sent her 
children to school as early as possible. Thus the children from culti- 
vated homes actually started behind them, and with the rigid system 
of grades never caught up. The same defect of beginning too late 
affects the private schools also, and not less seriously. 

When the youth enters college — on the average at somewhat over 
eighteen — he is of an age when he ought to be mature enough for 
work of a university character. He is so in Europe, but not in Amer- 
ica. Any one who has taught Freshmen is aware that they cannot 
read books. They can read passages, and understand the meaning of 
particular things when pointed out to them; but they have not the 
habit of sustained mental self-direction that will enable them to follow 
the thread of an author’s thought for a considerable time. The result 
is that the college begins, and unfortunately often continues, to teach 
them by methods appropriate to secondary schools. In its turn the 
college has commonly failed to prepare its students for the kind of 
personal effort under guidance that should characterize the Graduate 
School, and hence the latter continues to some extent a type of in- 
struction that should have been passed long before. 

Mr. Flexner suggests that a graduate school should be completely 
separated from a college in order to avoid the contagion of methods 
which have crept in from lower stages of education. But while we may 
agree with his diagnosis, it does not follow that we can accept his 
remedy. Apart from the fact that the better type of upper classmen 
are quite capable of following much of the instruction given to grad- 
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uates, and derive great profit therefrom, such a separation would 
hardly benefit the Graduate School itself if the students come there 
unprepared for the kind of work they should be expected to do, and 
they are likely to be better prepared for it if they have already been 
doing something of the same nature with professors who teach gradu- 
ate students. 

Moreover, a question arises that touches the college quite as much 
as the graduate school. When the need was felt for a higher type of 
education in America, instead of transforming the method of instruc- 
tion in the college by giving it more distinctly a university character, 
the graduate school was superimposed upon it. In the college the 
series of separate courses with a degree based upon credits obtained 
therein was retained, whereas the essence of a university is not the 
passing of courses but the mastery of subjects. In fact, credits for 
courses, as an equivalent, or substitute, for knowledge, are coming 
to be recognized as one of the gravest maladies in American education, 
for which the colleges, and even the graduate schools, are largely re- 
sponsible. That men intending to prepare themselves to become pro- 
fessors must in any case pursue their education beyond anything the 
college can give them is self-evident, but this does not mean that either 
the college or the graduate school is doing all that should be done. If 
the college receives its students at nearly the same age as the European 
university and teaches‘them by a more youthful process, we must face 
the question how far it is wise to keep young men working until twenty- 
two years of age by methods which by that time should have been out- 
grown. If this is not wise, then the college ought either to be in part 
eliminated, or so transformed that the education it offers is more 
nearly of university grade. 

The experiment of eliminating the college in part is being widely 
tried in the case of men who intend to enter the professions of law or 
medicine, and to some extent other careers. It is done by the use of the 
“combined degree,” whereby the last two years of college are spent in 
professional study, and are counted towards the degrees both of the 
college and of the professional school. This corresponds fairly well 
with the system in Continental Europe, where the student begins his 
professional study on entering the university; for after two years in 
most American colleges the student has made little if any more pro- 
gress than the graduate of a French lyceé or a German gymnasium. 
His education has not been the same. It is probably more widely 
diffused and less substantial. But like his European contemporary he 
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begins at this point his professional studies. Unlike the French or 
German student, who then leaves his school and goes to the univer- 
sity, the American often keeps on in the same institution. He does so 
if he did his college work at a state university or at one that has fol- 
lowed its methods. In that case, he is still socially a member of the 
college, taking part in its activities and diversions. When done in 
moderation, not interfering with his studies, this is a benefit to him. 
When carried too far it is doubtless a detriment; but in comparing 
Americans with foreigners it must be remembered that in the German 
universities a student often spends a year or more in idleness before 
he settles down to serious work. 

The plan recently announced for the Graduate School at Johns 
Hopkins resembles in some ways that for the combined degree, save 
that the two years of college will be taken, not at that university, but 
elsewhere. The design is that the student admitted after such a prepa- 
ration shall begin at once work as nearly as possible of a university 
character, and after four years will obtain a degree of Doctor of Phi- 
losophy. This may be regarded either as an elimination of two years 
of college, with entrance to a graduate school at the end of the Sopho- 
more year, or as raising the last two years of college to a university 
level. 

Complaint has been made of the combined degree because for a 
single course of study, pursued through a couple of years, it gives a 
double credit toward two distinct degrees supposed to indicate dif- 
ferent kinds of work. But it would seem to make little difference what 
degrees are named if it is understood that they are not, and had better 
not be supposed to be, closely equivalent in all institutions. The ob- 
ject of the combined degree is to eliminate two years of the traditional 
American college education. In fact, this appears to be a common 
tendency in this country. In some of the western colleges — not con- 
nected with a university — a considerable part of the students leave 
before the end of the four years, often to take up professional studies 
in a university that provides a combined degree. For most American 
young men this gives as much college education as they can afford, 
and perhaps as much as under the circumstances is wise. 

Many of the colleges on the Atlantic seaboard, which believe in the 
value of four years of liberal studies in college, are, on the other hand, 
moving in the direction of giving to undergraduate education more of a 
university character, by basing the degree less upon credits in courses, 
and by requiring of the student independent personal work in his 
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principal subject of study. This work is done with the guidance and 
help of a member of the instructing staff — often called a tutor — 
and is measured by a general or comprehensive examination in that 
subject, which is by no means limited to the courses taken. Most of 
the colleges that have so far adopted such a system designate it as 
an honor course, and have applied it only to those students who elect 
to pursue it — almost always a very small proportion of the under- 
graduate body. In a few colleges the plan is compulsory for all stu- 
dents doing their principal work in the departments that have 
adopted it. This is true of Harvard, Bowdoin, and Princeton, that 
being the chronological order in which the experiment has been tried; 
and the faculty of Dartmouth has recently voted to follow the same 
practice. With us the system has been introduced gradually. Begin- 
ning, in pursuance of a vote of the Faculty of Arts and Sciences in 
1912, with History, Government, and Economics, it was extended 
after the war to other departments, and will shortly include all save 
the natural sciences taught by laboratory methods. 

Owing to the lack of foundation therefor, independent reading 
under the guidance of tutors cafinot be undertaken on entering 
college; and a period of transition from school to university methods 
of work is unavoidable. In most colleges two years are required for 
this, so that the personal work with tutors in preparation for the gen- 
eral examination begins at the close of the Sophomore year, and 
thereafter all attendance at courses is in some places voluntary for 
honor students. At Harvard we believe that courses as they are now 
given form a highly valuable part of the educational process that has 
no sufficient counterpart in the English universities, and we have no 
desire to reduce their effectiveness, but only to regard them as a 
means rather than an end in themselves. We have also felt that the 
process might well begin earlier and be more gradual, and with that 
intent the Freshman year is treated as transitional, the tutorial sys- 
tem beginning immediately thereafter. At first the work with the 
tutor is not very exacting, but it grows in intensity throughout each 
of the succeeding years, being naturally greater for those who aspire 
to distinction than for those who do not. 

Such a change in methods of college instruction cannot fail to have 
its effect upon the graduate schools. Men coming there with the 
habit of working independently upon a subject, under the guidance 
of mature scholars, will find some of the work now done in graduate 
schools needless. More emphasis will from the outset be laid upon 
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independent study and less upon courses, save as a means of assisting 
and promoting that study. The annual report of Professor Lowes, as 
Dean of the Graduate School, contains the following paragraph: 


There is another problem for fuller consideration of which the time seems 
to be ripe. The majority of the men now enrolled in the Graduate School have 
as their immediate goal the Master’s degree. Of these, a considerable number 
expect to proceed to the doctorate. Too frequently, however, among graduate 
students the lower degree is regarded as a more or less necessary halfway house 
to the higher degree. As it happens, a suitable programme for the Master’s 
degree may have no very definite relation to the discipline which constitutes 
the indispensable preparation for the doctorate. As a result, it not infre- 
quently happens that a student’s energies during his first year in the School 
are misapplied. The problem is undoubtedly more complicated than at first 
blush appears, but one thing seems to be beyond dispute: The Doctor’s degree 
should represent in the fullest possible measure that controlled freedom of 
study and research which develops leaders, and those men who, through 
native ability and previous training, are competent to-undertake it should 
direct their courses from the beginning toward that end. There will always 
be men whose undergraduate training has been such as to render advisable, 
sometimes even imperative, at least a year of advanced preliminary study, and 
there will always be others of first-rate ability who for financial reasons can go 
no farther and whose value to their profession will be by such a year materially 
enhanced. But the two degrees stand, in the main, for different disciplines 
and different ends. And it is for the training of scholars equipped, on the one 
hand, to contribute to the advancement of knowledge, and skilled, on the 
other hand, to inculcate into the minds of others, vivified by their own re- 
search, the body of knowledge which has been already handed down — it is 
for this discipline that the School chiefly exists. The Administrative Board 
during the past year has made to the Divisions recommendations which look 
toward a sharper distinction between the programmes leading to the two de- 
grees, and these recommendations have been in the main accepted. 


The suggestion here made is highly stpnificant, and indeed the 
degree of Master of Arts is in a somewhat anomalous position, al- 
though, and perhaps because, it has a wider professional value than 
any other; for it is a well-nigh essential for promotion in many public 
schools and, to some extent, in public services. School teachers know 
that in order to advance they will be expected to take courses which 
count toward this degree, and herein lies the anomaly — that educa- 





tion purporting to be of a graduate character should be measured by 
credits in courses. The work for the degree of Master of Arts does not 
in fact differ essentially from that of Seniors in the stronger colleges, 
certainly not from that of men who graduate with distinction. The 
courses are not further advanced than those commonly taken by upper 
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classmen here, and the requirement of honor grades in all of them is 
no more than is always attained by the best Seniors. In view, how- 
ever, of the large demand for it, education of this nature must be pro- 
vided, and at present the most convenient way to administer it is in a 
graduate school. 

Nevertheless, there is a marked difference between such instruction 
and that of candidates for the Doctorate of Philosophy. These: last 
should be doing independent work under the guidance of the pro- 
fessors with whom they are associated. For them the counting of 
credits in courses would seem to be wholly inappropriate, and should 
have no place from the time they are admitted as candidates for the 
degree. If, on coming from college, they are not qualified for inde- 
pendent study, they should be properly prepared for it, and the work 
required for a degree of Master of Arts may well serve that purpose. 
But if, on the other hand, they are qualified on leaving college for 
study of a truly graduate character, it would seem that they should be 
at once accepted as candidates for the doctorate, and should not be dis- 
tracted from their main purpose by seeking a Master’s degree on the 
way. In order to prevent his being tempted from the scholar’s pil- 
grimage by the lure of this degree, it might be a good rule that an 
accepted candidate for the doctorate should never be given any aca- 
demic credit for passing courses, nor should an account be kept of any 
course examinations that, to measure his own progress, he may desire 
to take. 

Complaints are sometimes heard that the training of future pro- 
fessors is now too narrow, that they tend to take too little interest in 
fields outside their own. This would seem to result less from the nec- 
essary limitation of their studies than from a lack of association with 
other scholars pursuing different subjects. It would be a great mutual 
benefit to the men working for the doctorate if they could be brought 
together into closer fellowship by living in a dormitory or hall set 
apart for their use, with its own dining and common rooms. The 
broadening of interest and the stimulation of thought by the intellec- 
tual atmosphere of such a place could hardly fail to be of the highest 
value to all of them. 

At the close of the year Professor Lowes, feeling that the burden of 
the many duties cast upon him was too heavy a load to carry, was 
constrained, to the great regret of every one, to give up the deanship of 
the Graduate School. He has been succeeded by Professor George H. 
Chase, who, by his eminence as a scholar, and long experience in many 
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kinds of administrative work under the Faculty of Arts and Sciences, 
is peculiarly qualified for the position. 

Before turning from the College and the Graduate School to other 
parts of the University two changes should be mentioned. One is the 
closing of Memorial Hall. After the war the habit of forming club 
tables of friends, who met together continuously for meals, was prac- 
tically given up altogether by the students. Both undergraduates 
and members of the graduate and professional schools preferred to go 
sometimes to one place and sometimes to another, and especially to 
cafeteria where the social side of dining is reduced to a minimum. The 
attendance at Memorial Hall therefore diminished until it became 
probable that it could not be maintained without a heavy deficit. 
In the spring of 1924, circulars were sent to a large number of students 
asking for suggestions about conducting the hall, and those received 
which appeared to represent views commonly held were adopted. 
Nevertheless, the attendance in the following autumn was so small 
that the service could not be continued without loss, and at Christmas 
the hall was closed. Since the city has enclosed the University, there 
have been in and near Harvard Square an increasing number of 
cafeteria where good food can be obtained as cheaply as we can furnish 
it. With its large kitchens Memorial Hall is expensive to conduct un- 
less the number of meals served is proportionate to the equipment; and 
it seems unreasonable to carry it on at a loss if no social purpose is 
promoted thereby. For this object the hall can provide what commer- 
cial restaurants cannot; for it can furnish club tables which they 
cannot afford to reserve. But at present the students do not seem to 
regard meals as social occasions, or have any desire to get together-at 
such times. There are, however, signs that they are becoming weary 
of what they call eating around, and in fact the number of men taking 
their meals at the Union has largely increased, although they do not 
have club tables there. In time they will learn that the table is a 
natural place for social intercourse among civilized people, and they 
will again appreciate the value of club tables in forming enduring 
friendships which enrich the value of college and its memories. When 
they do so, the University will be able to supply a place for them. 

The other change has been in the Employment Office. With the 
growth of attendance in the University, the number of students who 
must work their way through is constantly increasing. The task of 
finding opportunities for them to earn money, and selecting men to fill 
places, has become large enough to take the whole of one man’s time. 
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Such a man should have experience in employment, and should be 
able to discover new fields in which students can work in their spare 
time. At the suggestion of the Student Council a committee was 
appointed to consider the subject, consisting of B. F. R. Bassett and 
Henry T. Dunker of the Student Council; George W. Cram, in charge 
of the Employment Office; Edward A. Whitney, Assistant Dean; 
Benjamin Loring Young, an Overseer; and Henry S. Dennison, ’99. 
After careful investigation they made a report, and in accordance 
therewith Walker W. Daly, ’14, was appointed Secretary for Student 
Employment. He took charge of the office in May, and has been con- 
ducting it with energy and skill. 

In the Engineering School the most notable change in courses was 
caused by the resignation, mentioned in the last annual report, of 
Henry Lloyd Smyth, Professor of Mining. This has resulted in a 
modification of the instruction in that subject. There is little use in 
teaching the technique of mining operations so far away from the part 
of the country where they are carried on, but the engineering princi- 
ples on which they are based stand in a different position. With the 
entire approval of the Visiting Committee, therefore, a new programme 
in Mining Engineering has been substituted for the former course, 
and Donald Hamilton McLaughlin has been appointed the professor 
in charge. Early in the year the School suffered a grievous loss in the 
death of George Chandler Whipple, Gordon McKay Professor of 
Sanitary Engineering, and it has not yet been possible to make a per- 
manent appointment in his place. Otherwise the School is in excellent 
condition and is doing work of a very high grade. 

The annual report of last year insisted strongly that the Law School 
had outgrown both its teaching staff and buildings. The growth has 
continued, and while the first of these deficiencies has been largely 
remedied by the appointment of three new professors for one who has 
retired, the need of room is more pressing than ever. The School has 
now over thirteen hundred students, far too large a number for the 
lecture halls and reading rooms. The high reputation it has achieved 
merits a better equipment, and this is an important matter, not only 
for the profession but also for the public. Law is the crystallized en- 
forceable morality of a community. Without it social order would 
disintegrate. Scientific teaching of its principles, and profound study 
of methods of improving them, are essential in any nation for the 
maintenance of its position in the world. If the pressing needs of the 
School are understood, the large number of men whose success at the 
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bar has been due to it, and others who appreciate the services its pro- 
fessors have rendered to the country, and under better conditions can 
render, may be trusted to supply them. 

The report of the Dean of the Medical School draws attention to a 
couple of improvements in its work. One of these is a far better pro- 
vision than ever before for teaching and research in neurology, to be 
made in connection with the City Hospital, and in large part with aid 
from the General Education Board. The other is perfecting the system 
of advisers. Three years ago the students were relieved of some of their 
course instruction in order that they might devote more time to per- 
sonal work. Dean Edsail, in his annual report, throws much light on 
this matter by his discussion of its object and results. He points out 
that “the practice of medicine is characterized, beyond other pro- 
fessional work, by complete independence of action and lack of 
supervision from the time a young man begins his career’’; and yet 
there is probably no other kind of professional school where the cur- 
riculum is habitually so rigid and leaves so little latitude for independ- 
ent study. He reports that since the change the number of books, 
periodicals, and pamphlets drawn from the library of the School has 
much increased, and in 1924-25 was over 97% greater than in 1921-22 
or any previous year. Nevertheless, in Medicine, more perhaps than 
in any other subject, the student needs guidance in the vast and rap- 
idly changing mass of scientific knowledge. Moreover, it must be 
remembered that in our Medical School a general examination for 
graduation requires the student to correlate and apply what he has 
learned. For a few men of superior promise tutors have been ap- 
pointed, and this has increased the number of students who seek 
opportunity for advanced work beyond the routine. For the rest of 
the students, an efficient system of advisers has been provided, which 
will gradually “infuse something of the tutorial influence throughout 
the student body.” Education in all its phases has some common 
problems, although the precise method of meeting them may not be 
the same in all subjects. A general examination for graduation was 
adopted in the Medical School earlier than in the College, but the need 
of tutorial guidance was not felt so quickly, partly because of the 
greater maturity of the students. Some of the larger departments in 
the College, indeed, tried the examination without tutors, but in a few 
years found it necessary to provide them. The general examination 
means treating the student, instead of the course, as the only rational 
unit in the educational process; and if he is to be regarded as an end 
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in himself and the sole object of teaching, there is a clear need of super- 
vising and directing his work — in short, of personal attention to the 
individual to be trained. 

Another example of the spread of academic principles into new 
parts of the University may be seen in the desire for a Medical School 
dormitory. This is wanted, not only to provide good housing for the 
students, but also to give them the benefit of mutual attrition, of that 
discussion of the subjects studied, which has been an invaluable ele- 
ment in the Law School. A number of instructors and graduates of the 
Medical School have been deeply interested in the plan, have worked 
hard to collect the funds required, and have finally succeeded in com- 
pleting them by the promise of seven hundred thousand dollars from 
Mr. Harold S. Vanderbilt. Land on Longwood Avenue, opposite the 
School, has been bought, arid the plans of the building are being pre- 
pared as rapidly as possible. 

The closer administrative connection between the Dental and 
Medical Schools made by giving the Dean of the joint Faculty, who is 
also Dean of the Medical School, a seat on the Administrative Board 
of the Dental School, has worked well, and is in accord with the ten- 
dency to treat dentistry more fully as a branch of medicine. The 
School has now decided to require for admission two years of work in a 
college, with the result that in three years, when the details of the rules 
have gone fully into effect, the requirements will be similar to those for 
a Class A Medical School. Moreover, a careful selection of candidates 
for admission has been at once undertaken, and this has already raised 
the quality of the students in the School. It may seem wearisome to 
repeat, what has been often stated in these reports, that the Dental 
School is alone in having no endowment, and none needs it more. 

Of the School of Business Administration little need be said. The 
progress of its new buildings has already been described; and the 
number of its students is as large as can well be admitted until they 
are completed. In the meantime, the method of teaching by problems 
is being steadily developed. They are furnished with surprising free- 
dom from the actual experience of business concerns which appreciate 
their value in training young men for a career, and they are so pre- 
pared as not to reveal the source from which they come. A large de- 
mand for their use has arisen in other schools, and in fact our School 
not only has invented a method highly effective for its own students, 
but has blazed a trail that others are glad to follow. 

The Theological School has had an increasing number of under- 
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graduates; that is, of men preparing, or perfecting, themselves for the 
parish ministry. Their total — about fifty —is not large, but the 
tendency is encouraging, and does not impair the advanced work of 
instructing the smaller group who intend to become theological 
scholars. The most notable event connected with the School has been 
the decision of the Andover case by the Supreme Judicial Court of the 
Commonwealth. In the year 1921-22 the Trustees of Andover Theo- 
logical Seminary proposed to the University a closer codperation of 
the two Schools with a common Faculty, and the Corporation gladly 
accepted the plan. The Trustees of the Seminary were advised by 
their counsel that the agreement was not inconsistent with their 
trusts, but the Visitors of the institution declared it void, and filed a 
bill in equity to enjoin the Trustees from carrying it out. The bill was 
referred to a master to hear evidence and find the facts, and on his 
report the master came before the full bench for decision. In the 
opinion — delivered by Chief Justice Rugg — the court declares that 
the action of the Visitors in annulling the agreement was within their 
authority; that the founders of the Seminary expressly provided 
against any change whatever in the doctrines of the Andover creed, 
which they required each professor to subscribe on his appointment 
and every five years thereafter; and that no one has power to dispense 
with or vary these provisions unless it becomes impossible to carry 
them out, in which case the court may be asked to approve a plan to 
apply the trust cy-pres. The decision does not affect the Harvard 
Theological School directly, for no claim is made that it has in any 
way transgressed; and there is nothing to prevent it from conduct- 
ing its work as before. The Andover professors who have been mem- 
bers of the Faculty were duly appointed to chairs in the University, 
and properly so. But indirectly the School is affected; first by the 
breaking of a connection with Andover, which has been highly grati- 
fying; and second by the loss of financial support, for part of the sala- 
ries of these professors was paid by Andover, and the plan had pro- 
vided for the joint use of the Andover building. By an agreement 
about rent the use of this building by our School will be continued at 
least for the current year; but what course the authorities of the Semi- 
nary will pursue under the decision is not yet known. 

The School of Education has been supplying a true need in the com- 
munity, especially among teachers in active service in the neighbor- 
hood who do part-time work. Last year these furnished nearly four 
fifths of the total enrolment, and it is noteworthy that the numbers of 
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men and women among them are not far from equal; while with the 
whole-time students the men are in larger proportion, and, judging 
by the figures for this autumn, are tending to incréase. Of all the arts 
none has been discussed longer, or with more persistence, than educa- 
tion, and yet about none do we have less definite knowledge of a scien- 
tific character. Statistical methods of dealing with biological facts 
would seem to offer an opening here, and the measurements of physical 
and mental growth of children made by Professor Dearborn and his 
assistants throw much light on the problem. The field is large but the 
laborers few. In the Boston schools and Harvard University we have 
records extending back a long way, and it would seem possible to draw 
from them no little valuable information. May we not hope that our 
School will become a centre of educational research that is greatly 
needed? 

The School of Architecture seems to be coming into its own, for it 
has certainly been successful in its competitions and exhibitions, and 
this autumn the number of its students has increased. In fact, like 
other branches of the University, a murmur is heard that if the en- 
largement continues, its building will be too small. Nelson Robinson 
Jr. Hall contains, in fact, two schools, those of Architecture and Land- 
scape Architecture. Wisely they are under a single faculty, the more 
so because the latter devotes great attention to the new subject of 
city planning, and the buildings in cities are planned by architects. 
Rightly, therefore, they are housed together, and each requires much 
drafting space. 

To revert to a great need is never out of place in a university, which 
is by profession a mendicant. The Bussey Institution trains men for 
research in biology, or for practice in applied biology which from its 
nature involves research; but it is hampered by its distance from the 
other departments that deal with kindred subjects. Our whole work 
in this field suffers from the dispersion of its parts. If we could bring 
together in a great biological institute at Cambridge the various 
branches of the subject we now possess, with the needed additions, 
the momentum acquired would be great, and the benefit to mankind 
commensurate. To do this well would require, no doubt, a large sum, 
but that is no reason why it should not be said. 

During the year covered by this report the Milton Fund for special 
researches has become available. Applications were invited on two 
occasions, and the Corporation appointed to advise it a committee 
consisting of Frank Baldwin Jewett, the eminent electrical engineer, 
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and Professors W. J. V. Osterhout and Edwin F. Gay. Many applica- 
tions were received, especially on the second occasion. They were 
carefully examined by the committee, other resources for research 
being taken into consideration, and its recommendations were ac- 
cepted in full by the Corporation. Some applicants were, of course, 
disappointed, and no doubt in any appraisal of the relative value of 
different investigations errors may be made; but the committee was 
certainly very catholic in its treatment of wholly diverse subjects, 
scientific and literary, and the studies subventioned cannot fail to 
produce important results. 

The heart of our University is its Library. Not only is it extra- 
ordinarily well adapted for the use of scholars, but with its branches, 
its collection of books for their purposes is surpassed by only two 
others, the Bibliothéque Nationale in Paris and the British Museum 
in London, and these are by no means so conveniently arranged. Its 
growth in the last few years has been very great, so much so that the 
Director is beginning to fear a lack of space in a not very remote fu- 
ture. Our method of arranging books by subjects instead of placing 
them on the shelves as they come, with little regard to classification, 
is an immense convenience to those who work in the stacks, and this 
includes all the instructing staff and a large number of students; but 
it takes more room, because spaces have to be left for accessions. in 
each subject. There is still room for expansion, because when the 
Widener Library was built it seemed needless to equip the two lower 
stories of the stacks with shelves, but the time has now come when this 
should be done to relieve what will soon be a congestion on the higher 
floors.... 

The question of a fitting memorial for the Harvard graduates and 
students who gave their lives in the World War has been much dis- 
cussed, and several memorials for particular men have been made. 
But a general one, for all those who died, has been felt to be a matter 
for the alumni to consider. Various plans have been suggested, and 
the only one to receive a large measure of support has been that of a 
church or chapel — traditionally an appropriate mode of commemo- 
rating those who have died in a great cause. The Associated Harvard 
Clubs appointed a committee on the question, and after long deliber- 
ation it came to the conclusion that three fourths of the alumni would 
prefer this to anything else. It so reported, and at the meeting of the 
Association at Baltimore last May proposed two resolutions as fol- 
lows: 
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Resolved, That it is the sense of the Associated Harvard Clubs that the 
memorial of the Great War should take the form of a new church or chapel; 
and 

Resolved, That the President be authorized to appoint a committee to co- 
operate with the Overseers’ committee and other like committees on the War 
Memorial, to devise methods to raise funds for the memorial. 


After some debate these were adopted, and the Corporation having 
signified its assent, the new President, Mr. Thomas, has appointed the 
committee. That we should have a worthy memorial, and that we 
should have it soon, no one doubts, and it is gratifying that the form 
it shall take has been definitely ascertained. 

The remainder of the Report is devoted to comment on the losses 
occasioned by deaths and resignations of members of the teaching 
staff; to an announcement of appointments and promotions; and,to an 
acknowledgment of gifts. 


FURTHER STUDIES OF THE HARVARD BIRTH-RATE — 
CLASSES 1891-1900 


By JOHN C. PHILLIPS, ’99 


A MASS of figures is at best a weary thing to the eye, although the 
A process of arranging them may be amusing to the compiler. But 
there are certain facts in this study of the number of children of 
Harvard graduates that I should like to bring out strongly once more, 
for I have just completed the tabulation of ten more years of Harvard 
children.! In the first part of this paper let us consider some predi- 
gested data which will help us to understand the situation as it really 
exists to-day. 

I take it that what might interest the average Harvard man in con- 
nection with this matter of birth-rate (if he can face the subject at all) 
is the actual amount by which his stock fails to reproduce itself; fails 
to maintain the status quo and to send out into the world one son in 
place of his father, one daughter to replace the mother. It is of no 
particular consequence whether the average collegiate family produces 
one child more or less on the average. But it is all-important to find 
out in how great a measure this stock which we are pleased to call a 
selected group fails in the final test of racial productivity. The op- 
timist may see in other social strata some material that will always 

1 See also Harvarp GrapuaTEs’ MaGazineE for September, 1916, pp. 25-34. 
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rise to levels of higher intelligence and ethics, and occupy the gaps in 
our failing ranks. The thoughtful person may well wonder how long in 
terms of generations we can depend upon finding our collegiate mate- 
rial by merely increasing the opportunities of those who at present 
are unable to compete with intellectual groups. 

In completing ten more years of family records, the classes of 1891- 
1900, I have tabulated the offspring of more than 5500 men (5562), 
and since the classes were more than twice as large as in the decade 
1881-1890, and the records certainly more reliable, we are warranted 
in drawing some fairly definite conclusions. I might say here that this 
decade which ends with the class of 1900 bears out my earlier figures 
and shows little change in average class fertility, if we can use such an 
expression, so that we can safely guess that the “zero hour” of birth 
restrietion has very nearly been reached. 

Suppose now for the sake of simplicity that we take a hypothetical 
present-day class of 1000 men and apply to it the working figures for 
the decade 1891-1900 which give us a grand average of just .71 sons 
per graduate. If we consider this male line only for the moment and 
apply this ratio to future generations, we find that the stock would be 
extinct in about nineteen generations, or some 633 years. Dr. C. B. 
Davenport applied this reasoning to a sample class of Harvard some 
time ago and calculated that 1000 graduates would leave only fifty 
sons at the end of 200 years. In carrying out his figures we would 
reach the extinction point much sooner than I would with mine. In- 
stead of about fifty sons at the end of 200 years (six generations), I 
would get 128 remaining, a result which is forlorn enough at best. 

This is one way of analyzing these Harvard figures, but not the best 
way. Inarecent number of the statistical bulletin of the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company, Dr. L. I. Dublin attempts to answer the 
question, “How many children must be born to the American family, 
on the average, in order to maintain a stationary population?” His 
results show that every fertile union should produce 3.1 children, 
which is lower than usual estimates. Now on account of the very high 
proportion of Harvard men who contract childless marriages (25 per 
cent in the decade considered, and still rising), the burden of bringing 
up the next generation falls on a smaller proportion of our graduates 
than it does among the population at large. I find that under present 
conditions — that is, with the present amount of celibacy and “steril- 
ity’ — each Harvard family would have to produce 3.52 children in 
order to keep our Harvard population stationary. But we find that 
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each productive marriage resulted on the average in only 2.33 children 
or 66 per cent of the minimum required. 

Still another way to make this clear. In my corrected figures (to 
be explained later) 5021 graduates produced 4058 sons to take their 
places. Of this number only about 3600 survived, due to the heavier 
mortality of infant males, which leaves about .71 of a son per gradu- 
ate, as we saw above. To maintain an equilibrium — that is, to pro- 
duce 5021 males of college age to take the place of their fathers — at 
least 5523 boys should have been born, a lack in this decade of nearly 
1500. But the worst, the most serious aspect of the situation, as I 
see it, is to follow. I have said that 25 per cent of all Harvard mar- 
riages are childless, a subject I am going to refer to later, while about 
nineteen per cent of graduates remain unmarried. This last figure is 
not surprising or unusual and remains very constant. But what hap- 
pens is this. The burden of bearing the 4058 male children falls on 
3074 productive married graduates, for 915 of the men did not marry, 
and 1032 contracted childless (not sterile) marriages. Therefore, if 
every place is to be filled by the son of a Harvard man, each successful 
(or productive) marriage ought to result in 1.79 male children. 

I ought not perhaps to have delayed so long in mentioning the 
female children. In order to take the place of their mothers, about 
5322 should have been born instead of 3725 that actually were born. 
Since only 3074 of the 5021 marriages considered are productive, each 
of these last ought to produce 1.73 daughters. Adding this to the 1.79 
males (the difference in sex figures is due to the slightly larger number 
of males born) we find again that each family with children would 
have to produce 3.52 children in order to keep the Harvard stock 
stationary, instead of the 2.33 children which is the case to-day. 

I do not propose to attempt any explanation for the drop in the 
birth-rate. The small family has come to stay and the causes which 
have brought it about are so complex, so far-reaching, and of so 
fundamental a nature that it would be absurd for any unqualified 
person to attempt analysis. Likewise it does not seem worth while to 
quote here a large number of comparative figures for other American 
and near-American stocks. We know a good deal more than we used 
to about the fecundity of different occupational groups, with the 
farmer leading and the business men and clerical workers at the 
bottom of the list. We know a good deal about rural birth-rate as 
compared to urban rates, in the same general territory, and we have 
recent studies on the comparative rates of reproduction among native 
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American and foreign or recently imported stocks. One study of the 
students’ families at Mt. Holyoke College shows the drop in numbers 
between parent families and student families and it shows as well the 
same drop in the mixed families and in the foreign families. Neverthe- 
less, both the mixed and the foreign families have a good many more 
children in both parent and student generation than do the pure 
American families. We have studies of native stock which are more 
encouraging from the University of Wisconsin, but even there the 
shrinkage from the elder to the younger generation (30-35 years) was 
38 per cent. 

Before we go on to a more detailed analysis of the Harvard figures 
for the decade 1891-1900, I should like to revert to the most surprising 
and perhaps disquieting feature of all, the rapidly rising proportion of _ 
childless marriages. There has been an increase from about 15 per cent 
in the decade 1851-60 to 25 or 26 per cent in the class period 1890- 
1900. This rise has been progressive. In the ten last classes considered 
here it never got lower than 24 per cent and there is a gain of 3 per 
cent over the decade previous. It would be most instructive if we 
could investigate all the causes which entered into this result, but so 
far as I know nothing of the sort has been attempted with similar 
figures. This proportion of childless marriages is far and away larger 
than it is for any other group that I have heard of. 

The actual mating sterility or constitutional infertility of the race 
as a whole is not easily reckoned. It varies, of course, with the age of 
the wives at marriage and is always lower among primitive rural 
groups where marriage is early. We can only guess at what this figure 
might be for Harvard families because we do not know the age of the 
wives. To estimate just how far in excess of other known groups the 
Harvard sterility figures really are, we ought to have an accurate 
weighted average of these female ages. But we may be permitted to 
hazard a guess that the age of the wives is not far from 28 years and 
that the expected mating sterility for such a group‘ will not be less 
than 15 nor more than 18 per cent. Even this proportion, which is 
much larger than I had supposed before looking into the subject, leaves 
us with a large class of unproductive marriages, 6 to 10 per cent, which 
cannot easily be accounted for. If we agree with those medical au- 
thorities best able to judge, that the number of families who do not 
desire at least one child is very small, almost negligible, then we must 
look elsewhere to account for our childless marriages over and above 
the normal mating sterility. We should like to know how many un- 
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productive unions may be due to the direct or indirect results of even 
temporary prevention; how many to contraceptive medical advice, 
and so on. It is conceivable that a comparatively short period of pre- 
vention when the age of the wives is relatively high, as it is in the 
group we are considering, may account for a good many failures to 
produce children. The increasing frequency of divorce and separa- 
tions may prove an additional factor, but I have made no study of this 
nor do I think that the class records would be at all complete on this 
score. The actual fact that family ties are less permanent than they 
used to be becomes apparent on a casual inspection of the class re- 
cords. 


Now that we have disposed of some of the general results of this 
study, I can go on to a more detailed presentation of the figures at the 
risk of losing what remains of my readers. The method employed was 
almost identical with that used in tabulating the earlier records, and 
the Class Reports, which have become more systematized and far 
more reliable, have formed the sole basis. It was suggested to me 
that there might be a good many men who failed, from one reason or 
another, to report marriages, or perhaps failed to remember some of 
their third, fourth, or fifth born. In order to answer this criticism, 
which seemed to me well taken, I selected the two classes with which I 
was most familiar, 1899 and 1900, and sat down with Class Secretaries 
Arthur Adams and Arthur Drinkwater for several hours. In these con- 
sultations we considered all the names in the two classes and excluded 
those men about whose record there might be any reasonable shadow 
of doubt, whether or not they were married. In other words, those 
men who had not made satisfactory or up-to-date responses to their 
questionnaires; in all about 114 names. I also discarded a certain 
number of names which were duplicated, having appeared in an earlier 
Report. I then recalculated all the figures for each class on this new 
or corrected basis. The result only helped to support my former thesis 
that the class records are essentially reliable, for the new figures were 
almost exactly the same as the old. The number of children per capita 
per married graduate was very slightly increased (less than .01 of one 
child), while the number of childless marriages was also slightly re- 
duced, amounting to about 1 per cent. I have applied this corrected 
figure (based on the classes 1899 and 1900) to the whole decade, be- 
cause it is slightly more conservative. Those men who come under the 
category of “lost” have never been included in the birth figures. 
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There were 28 such men in the two years under consideration, and 86 
in the whole decade. 


TABLE I 
Uncorrectep CorRECTED 
Data: Data 
ACR MRNNON oii nic whee Woo wee nis ad's oss Susan's Aes 1891-1900 

Fe 10 Er Ae ae ee ee eee 5562 5562 
SS PNRM MIO acs sri rea sis oa ste sic ewe ales wie aield aw 86 86 
4. Number of cases incomplete....................0% 0 334 
5. Number associated with other classes.............. 0 121 
6. Number of cases considered.................0000 5476 5021 
DME MERON ne AEG eis tols winelo e's oss deta osoie'e eee wis 831 831 
8. Average age at graduation...............ecce00es 23.16 23.16 
DSP NATIAUDEM ERIN DIND Cf Gass 359 a is 9 5-6) 0's oS wins raw esa 4206 4106 
10. Number of fertile marriages. ..................04 3108 3704 
11. Number of unproductive marriages............... 1098 1032 
OP INMATE MATIRIIONN soto oe bis seis wiaisie-o Sieiaw oe sews eis 1270 1169 
AR ee ee 76.9 81.1 
A er ORIN TT NS 5 gs ioc noose Caw see ese one's 23.1 18.9 
15. Per cent of marriages unproductive............... 26.1 25.1 
16. Interval between marriage and graduation.......... 7.87 7.86 
17. Average age of fertile marriages................... 29.94 29.93 
18. Average age of unproductive marriages............. 33.83 33.83 
19. Average age of all marriages...................005 31.03 31.02 
20. Total number of children born.................... 7981 7783 
21. Number born per capita per graduate............. 1.45 1.55 
?22. Number born per capita per married graduate...... 1.89 1.89 

23. Number born per capita per married graduate with 
I en cise cnn neat sins Sina ses ewer eb oan 2.56 2.53 
24. Number of surviving children.................40. 7384 7191 
25. Number surviving per capita per graduate......... 1.34 1.43 
?26. Number surviving per capita per married graduate. . 1.75 1.76 

27. Number surviving per capita per married graduate 
WAM CH oe orton pune sam ken sh ceaece so 2.37 2.33 
2B; GREP WOT IOVS MIOLI Ss 0 0:0,5.0 5 0:0:6.6.5.6.0 Foie sieves ae case 4161 4058 
BD: NAMEN WANE AIOTT i 's:0:0.2103 0 oe '6:sv dees soe sa ‘ 3820 3725 


An examination of the two columns of Table I shows that only the 
three divisions “per cent unmarried,” “children born per capita per 
married graduate,” and “surviving children per capita per graduate” 
were vitiated by the inclusion of doubtful family histories. The “per 
cent unmarried” group error can be readily explained, for the incom- 
plete (excluded) names showed in the uncorrected data mostly as un- 
married men when in reality some of them did of course marry after 
they were last heard from. 

There is another chance for a small error among the group of child- 
less marriages where the parents have adopted children. When the 
facts were known such adopted children were of course excluded. 
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Similarly those men who were married and divorced before they were 
likely to have children were perforce included among the unproductive 
group. No doubt the growing frequency of divorce and separations 
has had a tendency to swell the rapidly increasing number of childless 
marriages. Another error, mentioned in my previous paper, is caused 
by the appearance of class births after the Twenty-Fifth Class Report, 
which in some cases is the last class news available. In my first paper 
I estimated this error as not more than 2 per cent on the average. At 
any rate it cannot affect the general decade figures enough to throw 
them off. For the class of 1892, for instance, the number of children 
born between the Twenty-Fifth and Thirtieth Report was 17, whereas 
588 were born before the Twenty-Fifth Report. The error here would 
be under 3 per cent. : 
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14.2 | 18.6 
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6 years 90.8 49.2 | .68 | 8.9 | 151.8 | 3.13 | 1.68 | 122.5 | 2.52 1.36 | 7.1 | 18.01 
| | | | 
1861-70 101.9 | 77.3) .76 | 8.5 | 203.2 | 2.62 | 1.98 | 178.8 | 2.24 | 1.69 | 


1871-80 157.5 | 115.4) .75 | 9.0 | 256.4 | 2.23 | 1.63 | 229.8 | 2.00 1.46 | 25.9 | 22.5 
| | 





1881-90 | 248.0 | 183.0 | .76 | 8.3 | 372.3 | 2.06 | 1.55 | 345.8 | 1.91 1.44 | 43.6 | 23.4 


| ne | | mn 


1891-00 556.2 | 420.6 | .77 738.4 | 1.75 1.34 | 109.8 | 26.1 
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Grand | | | | 
Average | 230.9 | 169.1 | .76 8.4 356.4 | 2.10 | 1.54 | 321.9| 1.90 | 1.39] 39.6 | 93.4 





Note: Figures for last decade are uncorrected (see Table I) and therefore comparable with figures for 
earlier decades. Figures for decade 1851-60 are not reliable. 


In Table II I have simply recapitulated the earlier work on decade 
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averages of Harvard births and have added the results of the present 
study. It will be seen that the birth-rate is still declining, although 
slowly. The figures for the earliest decade, 1851-1860, must not be 
taken literally for two reasons. First, the records of these classes are 
very incomplete and secondly most of their members enlisted in the 
Civil War. The true figure for unproductive matings is probably greater 
than here given, although I have corrected it since my first paper. 
The average number of children per capita per married graduate is 
probably nearly correct, even in this first decade. 

Perhaps the most significant figure throughout the several decades 
is the average number of surviving children per capita per graduate, 
and it will be seen that this has fallen steadily although not very 
rapidly. 

I should like especially to point out that the number of marriages 
(per cent married) has remained almost constant. This I think is con- 
trary to a general belief that the intellectual classes are cutting down 
their marriage rate, and it would be cause for some encouragement 
were it not for the rapid rise of the group “per cent of childless mar- 
riages”’ shown in the last column of the table. I have already had a 
good deal to say on this point and I have ventured the opinion that 
increasing frequency of divorce (a feature which is more plainly seen 
in each succeeding class) may have helped to swell this figure. 

The column, “interval between marriage and graduation,” would 
seem to indicate that the present generation of Harvard men tended 
to marry earlier in life. Unhappily this is not the case. In my previous 
paper I showed that although the “interval”’ is decreasing slightly, 
the age of marriage is really increasing, owing to the later age of 
graduation. Thus in the earlier decades the actual marriage age was 
30 years, whereas now it is a little over 31 years. 

The columns which tabulate the number of children born in the 
different groups scarcely require comment. There has been a steady 
drop from the earlier decades to the present one. In order to show this 
falling birth-rate more graphically I have added two curves, Figures 
I and II. Figure I shows the “number of children per capita per 
married graduate” by classes, from 1853 to 1900. The irregularity in 
this curve for the earlier years is caused by the small number of gradu- 
ates in the classes, greatly increasing the probable error. It is en- 
couraging to notice the tendency to a “flattening” of this curve from 
the class 1887 to 1900. It is possible that the extreme low mark has 
already been reached and a tragic mark it certainly is. 
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The curve Figure II indicates the same group as does Figure I 
(the number of children per capita per married graduate); only it is 
based on decade averages and is therefore a truer picture of the actual 
drop in child birth during a class period of nearly fifty years (46 years 
to be accurate, since the decade 1851-60 is incomplete). 
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At the risk of appearing hopelessly pessimistic, I shall call attention 
to one more circumstance which may vitiate the analysis of future 
birth calculations for what we may call the old American stock at 
Harvard. Increasingly of late years the classes have been made up of 
a smaller proportion of men of English-speaking antecedents, and 
any one who cares to continue this study in the future will have to 
keep this in mind. In a rough analysis which I made of the different 
races at Harvard for the class years 1850-1925 I found that whereas 
the class of 1850 was evidently composed of 95 per cent of English- 
speaking stock the class of 1900 had only about 81 per cent of similar 
stock, the remaining 18.7 per cent being made up of 4.4 per cent 
French; 6.8 per cent German and Austrian; 4.7 per cent Jewish; 2.4 
per cent Scandinavian; and 3 per cent Russians. After 1900 there is a 
steady increase of the foreign elements with each succeeding class, 
whether for better or for worse it is not for me to say, until in the class 
of 1925 there was less than 59 per cent of what I have called the old or 
English-speaking group. It may be that the relatively superior fertil- 
ity of these recent immigrant stocks might tend to balance an even 
further drop in the productivity of the older American stocks. This 
possibility must at least be kept in mind. 

Now, of course, the Harvard “population” is not going to become 
extinct. We know that no group, unless it be some primitive tribe 
which cannot compete with modern social conditions and will not 
mingle with surrounding populations, does actually disappear; the less 
prolific mingles its blood with the more prolific and is carried on by 
them. But if we believe in the traditions that have made Harvard 
what she is, if we have faith in an intellectual independence and all 
that it means, we cannot help wondering what effects, what changes 
the future mingling of the older with the newer elements is going to 
produce. Will the task ahead be easier because of the inevitable in- 
crease in our ethnic complexity and a corresponding dilution of our 
more homogeneous elements, or shall we be confronted with unheard- 
of problems that will test the optimism of the most hopeful? 
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JAY BACKUS WOODWORTH 
By ROBERT W. SAYLES, ’01 


\N the 4th of last August there passed on to his reward a man well 

known to every one who has taken courses in geology at Harvard 

during the last twenty-five years, Jay Backus Woodworth. It was my 
privilege to be close to him since 1907. 

Woodworth was born on January 2, 1865, at Newfield, New York, 
not far from Ithaca. His father, Allen Beach Woodworth, was a Bap- 
tist minister of old colonial descent. His mother, Amanda Ette Smith, 
was also a New Englander. Woodworth was very proud of his ances- 
try, as he had a good right to be, and during the last few years of his 
life spent much time investigating the genealogical records. Governor 
Winthrop was one of his distinguished ancestors; several others were 
prominent in the Indian Wars and the Revolution. 

Brought up on a farm in a country noted for its geological forma- 
tions and doubtless with much time on his hands for rambling among 
the rocks and hills, it is not surprising that Woodworth took an inter- 
est very early in rocks and fossils. He told me that he collected a large 
number of fossils and with the aid of Dana’s Textbook of Geology 
found out their names. One day he came upon a fossil not found in 
Dana’s book and he wrote to Dana and also sent the fossil. Much to 
his surprise, Dana wrote him an appreciative letter and told him he 
had found a new species. On that day he decided to become a geolo- 
gist. 

First it was necessary to earn the money for an education. When 
Woodworth finished High School, the money was lacking for a college 
course, so he went to New York City and found employment as a 
clerk in the office of the New York Life Insurance Company. Later he 
went to Boston and entered the service of the Edison Electric Com- 
pany. Shortly after this, he was made assistant manager of that com- 
pany. He was now in a fair way of making plenty of money but the 
call of geology was too strong, and in the fall of 1890 at the age of 
twenty-five, he entered the Lawrence Scientific School and took his 
degree of Bachelor of Science in 1894. Although this was the only 
degree that he ever received, his scientific work won for him high 
honors. He was a member of the Administrative Board of Harvard 
College, 1901-05; chairman of the Department of Geology and Geog- 
raphy, 1904-08, and again in later years; member and councillor of the 
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Boston Society of Natural History for a number of years; in charge of 
the Harvard Seismographic Station, 1908-25; a member of the United 
States Geological Survey for Southern New England, 1915-19; geolo- 
gist of the United States Geological Survey, 1918; delegate of the 
Second Pan-American Scientific Congress, 1915-16; member of the 
National Research Council and chairman of the Committee on the 
Use of Seismographs during war under that Council; fellow of the 
Geological Society of America since 1895, councillor, 1910-12, and 
first vice-president for 1921; fellow of the American Academy of Arts 
and Sciences; member and director of the Seismological Society of 
America from its foundation and President from 1916-18; member of 
the Washington Academy of Sciences of the International Geophysi- 
cal Union; of the Meteorological Society of America, and of the New 
England Historical Society. He had also held membership in various 
other societies. 

Although he was a geologist of the old school, like Dana and others 
twenty-five and more years ago, his work covered three main fields: 
glacial geology, structural geology, and seismology. His knowledge of 
historical geology was comprehensive but he never considered himself 
an authority in that field. His knowledge of the history of the science 
of geology was as profound as that of any man in America. 

In speaking of his discoveries and successes, it is not possible to say 
that he was a greater glacial geologist than structural geologist, nor 
that he was greater in either of these than in seismology. In glacial 
geology it may be said without exaggeration, that he did more for that 
subject than any other man in New England. Salisbury, Leverett and 
Taylor did more in the Middle West, but in the East no one began to 
know as much as Woodworth. His solution of the structural puzzle of 
Martha’s Vineyard alone is enough to put him in the front rank of 
glacial and structural geologists. It had been thought that mountain- 
building action accounted for the sharp folds at Gay Head. Wood- 
worth proved that the folding was the result of ice shove. Where 
Shaler, his beloved master, and others, had failed, Woodworth saw the 
light and solved the difficulty. This work will always be a monument 
to him. His classification of glacial deposits is also a classic in this 
subject. More important than these, however, was his great work on 
the ancient water levels of the Hudson and Champlain valleys which 
he finished in 1905. Here Woodworth proved that when the last ice 
sheet, the Wisconsin, was on the eastern part of the country, the re- 
gion near Montreal stood about six hundred feet lower than its present 
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stand, and that the region about the mouth of the Hudson River was 
then higher than now. This was a great step ahead. For years some 
geologists held out against part of this finding, but recently proof of 
the higher stand of the Southern part of New England at the close of 
the Wisconsin epoch has come, in the work of Dr. Ernst Antevs on the 
glacial clays of southern New England. There are also other lines of 
evidence which bear out Woodworth’s contentions. 

In 1908 Woodworth went to South America on the first Shaler Me- 
morial Expedition. It was only fitting that Shaler’s right-hand man 
should be the first to have this privilege. During this trip Woodworth 
proved what others had intimated, namely, that the big conglomerate 
of late Carboniferous or Permian age in Brazil was of glacial origin. 
It was the first proof of this glaciation in the western hemisphere. On 
this trip Woodworth also added much to our knowledge of the general 
geology of Brazil. 

Probably the most comprehensive work Woodworth did in glacial 
geology was in codperation with Dr. Edward Wigglesworth, now 
Director of the Boston Society of Natural History, on the glacial 
geology of southeastern New England, including Martha’s Vineyard, 
Nantucket and Cape Cod region. The manuscript of this splendid 
work is in the hands of the United States Geological Survey and why 
such an important and sought-after work remains unpublished is not 
understood. I went with Woodworth over much of the Cape region 
and have had time during the last few years to examine some of the 
crucial points of Cape Cod geology as determined by him. Northward 
from Eastham Woodworth found a new interpretation for the position 
of the beds. With his unusually alert eye he found that the beds in the 
cliff along the shore at the Nauset Life Saving Station dip northward 
and go under some beds which had been supposed to be older, and that 
these lower beds of Nauset are early Pleistocene. He also found beds 
compressed laterally into folds and that the compression was due to 
squeezing between the great Cape Cod Bay lobe and another lobe, 
called by him the South Channel lobe which extended eastward from 
the Cape as far as George’s bank. These folds may be traced from 
Eastham as far south as Chatham. A great many other original dis- 
coveries about Cape geology are hidden away in this unpublished 
manuscript. Albert Perry Brigham, A.M. ’92, in his book on Cape 
Cod has given a short summary of Woodworth’s main ideas on Cape 
geology, and thanks to his friend Brigham these main ideas can be 
studied before the manuscript is considered too old for publication. 
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In structural geology, Woodworth’s work, although above the 
average, will not be appreciated at once. His knowledge of the struc- 
ture of North America was profound. In 1899 Shaler, who had always 
wanted a summer course given in the Rockies, organized the first 
course in geology in Montana, the course now known as $2. He put 
Woodworth in charge. It was my privilege to go on this, the most 
important and stimulating trip of my life. We started from Bozeman 
early in July, twelve students, Woodworth, Ed Alderson, the most 
proficient frontiersman of the region, a cowboy packer, a cook and 
eighteen pack horses. We went up the Gallatin Valley, crossed the 
Madison Range of the Rockies near Lone Mountain and were lost for 
three days, then found ourselves in Jackass Creek in the Madison 
Valley. At Ennis we sent the pack train back to Bozeman with Ed 
Alderson and were met by Jack Bean, an old Indian fighter who had 
figured in the relief to Custer. The two wagons of Jack Bean served 
us for the remainder of the trip. At Virginia City Shaler met us and 
took charge of the outfit for a few days. We all appreciated having 
him with us even for so short a time. From Virginia City we went to 
Old Baldy and studied the structure and fossils there, and then con- 
tinued up the Ruby Valley, thence up the Red Rock Valley to Henry’s 
Lake, and from there through the Yellowstone Park and back to 
Bozeman. During the six weeks we had covered five hundred miles 
and this does not include side trips on mountain work. Year after 
year Woodworth took bands of students and geologists to this region, 
covering a little different territory each time. He made twelve trips 
all told and nearly two hundred students took his course. He never 
flunked a man. 

Going over this region year after year, Woodworth finally saw 
structural features of great importance which the pioneers can be 
pardoned for not seeing. A new light on the sequence of events in 
mountain building was the result. He found that the same sequence of 
events which obtained in the building of the Rockies applied equally 
well to other ranges of many geological periods. He taught his ideas 
to the students but published only an insignificant abstract of them in 
the Bulletin, volume 31 of the Geological Society of America, and the 
application of his theory to the Appalachian Mountains published in 
volume 34 of the same society. What he found was actual field evi- 
dence and not a theory elaborated at his desk in the winter. Why he 
did not publish an extensive account of his findings, with application 
to other regions, I know not. The theory fits many mountain systems 
of many geological ages. 
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Woodworth’s seismological work was of more recent date. Before 
1908 he knew extremely little of seismology. The Bosch-Omori instru- 
ment, the best of its kind at the time, was installed in the Geological 
Museum early in 1908. Woodworth started it and placed it in charge 
of Dr. George R. Mansfield, while he went to South America on the 
Shaler Memorial Expedition. On his return Woodworth took full 
charge and at the time of his death he ranked the highest in America 
in accuracy of timing and in estimating distance. The instrument is 
now out of date but in the hands of a master it can still yield very 
accurate results. Woodworth discovered a great deal about the times 
of day and the times of the year when earthquakes for various places 
happen most frequently. Unfortunately, with his usual reluctance to 
publish, these results were never fully published and it will be difficult 


indeed to gather from his notes the truth of all the findings as he 


found them. His knowledge of the earthquake history of New Eng- 
land was greater than that of any one else. He'left notes of this which 
may be published some day. 

Woodworth made an important discovery on the seismograph 
which has been noted by Dr. Charles F. Brooks, Secretary of the 
American Meteorological Society. Brooks says: “His approach to 
meteorology was perhaps unique. It was through his seismograph. 
Shortly after he established the Harvard Seismographic Station, in 
1908, he found that the ground tilted more or less strongly in the di- 
rection of highest atmospheric pressure. As a high approached from 
the west he would know it, not from winds, cloud motions, barometer, 
or Government weather reports, but from the downward tilt of the 
ground westward. With the approach of a strong low the ground 
sloped up westward. Sometimes the tilt with a strong pressure gradi- 
ent was enough to slide the recording pen entirely off the drum of the 
seismograph. Another seismographic phenomenon, that of micro- 
seisms, drew his attention to coastal storms. Under his direction one of 
his graduate students (it was Brooks himself) made a study of the 
occurrence of microseisms in relation to the occurrence of heavy surf 
on the Atlantic coast. He found that microseisms were strongest 
when there was a high surf beating on the rocky portion of the New 
England coast, but that heavy surf on the sandy shores of southern 
New England or farther south on the Atlantic coast showed little con- 
nection with these somewhat regular microseismic vibrations of the 
earth’s crust.”” The writer asked Woodworth why he did not publish 
his discovery of the tilting of the ground under high and low atmo- 
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spheric pressures, and Woodworth answered: “Another fellow found it 
too, Sayles.” The other fellow was F. Napier Denison, in charge of the 
‘seismograph at Victoria, B.C. This was Woodworth all over. He had 
a perfect right to claim as much credit for the discovery as Denison, 
but only two or three individuals knew that “Woody” discovered it 
at about the same time that Denison found it. 

Up to 1918 Woodworth had forty-five publications to his credit. 
He published very little after 1913, mainly because of the gradual 
wearing out of his system. Geology has suffered a real loss in this ap- 
parent indifference of Woodworth, which was not real indifference but 
his gradual breaking down. He never published an unimportant 
paper. 

Woodworth’s love of and association with Shaler had an important 
influence on his life. They worked together, consulted together, and 
enjoyed life together. No one appreciated Woodworth more than 
Shaler. Their work together on the Richmond Basin, the Narragan- 
sett Basin and on Martha’s Vineyard bound them together for all 
time. 

Woodworth had a great love and knowledge of books. No one knew 
the literature of his subject better than he. Not only was his know- 
ledge of geological literature profound, but his knowledge of scientific 
literature in general was large. He spent money mainly on old editions 
and his spare time was used up largely in going to the book stores. 
The dealers in old books and prints knew him in many cities. His 
library with about 5000 volumes is a monument to his knowledge of 
books. During the last 10 years he made a specialty of editions of 
Herodotus. It is one of the best collections of that author in America. 

Woodworth married Geneva Downs in 1891. He was very happy 
for some years, but unfortunately his wife developed an illness from 
which she never recovered; she died in 1911. Ethel Woodworth, the 
only child, is a recent Radcliffe graduate. In spite of his harrowing 
family troubles he kept a smiling face to his students. They will all 
remember him as always willing to take time off to help them and give 
the best advice. Lecturing was not his strong point. He was splendid 
in consultation, but the misfortune of being a poor lecturer was a 
serious one. His loss to the Division of Geology is great, not only to 
geology and seismology but most of all as an adviser and stimulator of 
young geologists. There is a long list of able American geologists 
to-day who owe their foundation, thoroughness, and perhaps their 
success more to Woodworth than to any one else. Both Professor 
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Daly and Professor Mather say that to fill his place two men will be 
required. No one man in the country can do it. 

His last year was a painful one. He suffered a great deal from 
asthma and heart trouble. Late in the fall of 1924 he was advised to go 
to Florida. He went to Vero, where the care he received enabled him 
to live through the winter. He returned in April apparently improved, 
but soon began to grow worse and the end came much sooner than was 
expected. Professor Emeritus John E. Wolff, now living in Pasadena, 
wrote me about Woodworth, and part of the letter is as follows: “I 
thank you for the telegram announcing Woodworth’s death and am 
glad to know he passed without pain. It is sad, but for the best, con- 
sidering there was no hope. Now I am remembering our privilege to 
have had him as a friend, so loyal and generous and self-sacrificing, 
always devoted to his duty and bravely standing his tribulations and 
disappointments without complaint — of such is the Kingdom.” 
What more could be said? 


FROM A GRADUATE’S WINDOW 


N the month of March, whatever the year, football can hardly be 

considered a timely subject for discussion; this year discussion of 
it four months after the season has closed is likely to be eidiieieen 
regarded as both tedious and superfluous. For whether college foot- 
the game is over-emphasized or not, there can be no 
question that it has of late received ample discussion, in the daily 
press, in college papers, and in popular magazines and periodicals, as 
well as wherever two or three alumni of any college are in the habit of 
meeting. So it is not the purpose of the writer to offer any new obser- 
vations or arguments on the question of the over-emphasis of football, 
but merely — though at the risk of stirring up the embers of a dying 
controversy — to call attention to some of the more remarkable phe- 
nomena that have manifested themselves in the course of this pro- 
longed and earnest debate. 

To begin with a matter that is of not the utmost importance, let us 
note the distress with which the fraternity of professional football 
coaches viewed the decision of Mr. Red Grange to abandon the pursuit 
of the A.B. degree in the University which he had been attending and 
to take measures to assure himself while there was yet time a modest 
competence. Mr. Zuppke, under whose efficient tutelage the young 
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iceman of Urbana had risen to a position of grandeur on the gridiron 
hitherto unattained by any resident of Illinois, exerted all his influence 
in a vain effort to preserve to the University this bright jewel in her 
crown. Mr. Yost, the athletic director of the University of Michigan, 
for twenty-five years a professional coach of an eminence hardly sec- 
ond to Mr. Zuppke’s and in that capacity popularly known as “ Hurry- 
up Yost,” was no less concerned on hearing of the step that Mr. 
Grange was contemplating in his desir? to amass a fortune in a hurry. 
“T’d be glad to see Grange do anything else except play professional 
football,” said Mr. Yost anxiously. “I’d rather see him go into the 
movies, or write, than turn professional.”” Whether Mr. Yost intended 
to classify occupations according to their undesirability or merely to 
name those for which Mr. Grange has special aptitude is uncertain, 
but surely he erred in imagining that the pecuniary rewards of litera- 
ture could ever attract one to whom the pathway to successful achieve- 
ment in the photo-play or in the arena of professional sport lay open. 
Mr. Grange, a young man evidently of perspicacity and astuteness, 
seems to have been under no illusions as to the value of the admoni- 
tions that he received. He is reported to have said, “In this world I 
figure that it is every man for himself. A couple of years from now the 
fellows who advise me not to play wouldn’t loan me a dollar if I were 
broke.” 

So in a short time Mr. Grange had become one more reason for buy- 
ing real estate in Florida, where he was earning, according to report, 
20,000 a game and bringing new thrills to the residents of Miami and 
Coral Gables, and getting arrested for driving his automobile at sixty- 
five miles an hour along the broad beaches. No doubt he accepts with 
equanimity the criticism of his course implied in the words of a college 
president who said in an address on athletics: “Those victims of pro- 
fessional promoters who sell their academic birthrights for messes of 
pottage are less to be condemned than commiserated, for to them the 
time is soon coming when realization will be forced upon them that no 
easy money will ever pay them for loss of the affectionate regard of 
their fellows or for loss of the idealizing admiration of the public.” It 
is more likely to be a misfortune than an advantage to a young man in 
college if he wins the idealizing admiration of the public; in fact, there 
are few heads which at any age are so firmly poised that idealizing ad- 
miration — for which another term is idolatry — will not turn them. 
The undergraduate who gains the liking and respect of his fellows re- 
ceives as much appreciation of his personal qualities as it is commonly 
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desirable for a young man to enjoy; if through circumstances not 
wholly under his control he becomes an object of idealizing admira- 
tion, it will be a healthy rather than a tragic experience for him to find 
that the affections of the public are short-lived and easily transferred. 
As to the sale of the academic birthright for the mess of pottage, 
should the young man who is a party to it be subject to either com- 
miseration or condemnation? The sale is revocable at will; after a 
year or two of profitable professionalism, what is to prevent Mr. 
Grange, if he is so disposed, from returning to his Alma Mater, pursu- 
ing his scholastic course untroubled by sordid problems of ways and 
means, and securing the degree of A.B. — which, it is to be assumed, 
stands in the college president’s mind for Academic Birthright? And 
if he is not so disposed, why should he be pitied for withdrawing from 
college in order to engage in a lawful and exceedingly gainful occupa- 
tion? How many undergraduates would not sell their academic birth- 
right for a job that guaranteed them immediately a hundred thousand 
dollars a year? 

Now what measures did Mr. Zuppke, Mr. Yost, and the ather pro- 
fessional football coaches take as a sequel to Mr. Grange’s rejection of 
their well-meant advice? Less than a month later, Mr. Zuppke pre- 
sided at a meeting of the American Football Coaches’ Association, at 
which it was voted that after September 1, 1926, no man who shall 
participate in professional football as a player, official, or coach shall 
be eligible for membership in their body. Thus they have generously 
left the door open for the erring Mr. Grange to return within a reason- 
able time and join them as a professional of the right sort; but they 
make it clear that they will thereafter not admit to fellowship any one 
so depraved as to become connected with professional football. Why 
a social gulf between the professional coach and the professional player 
should be created it is not easy to explain, except on the assumption 
that the coaches fear lest the popularity of professional football may 
menace the earning power of college football, and thus their well-paid 
jobs, and that they mean to prevent the growth of such threatening 
popularity by every device that their ingenuity suggests. Until the 
spectre of professional football arose to affright them, they made it 
annually a practice — which some of them found remunerative — to 
compile for publication lists of all-American football teams, all- 
Eastern teams, all-Western, all mid-Western, and the like; but now 
their Association forbids the continuance of that interesting winter 
diversion. They do not intend any longer by publicity to capitalize 
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the virtues of star athletes; the case of Red Grange, who had been so 
injudiciously exploited and whose enrolment in professional football 
was so valuable an advertisement of that rival sport, is too alarming. 
What with the necessity of combating the cranks who think that foot- 
ball is over-emphasized and who wish to abate the professional coach 
as a nuisance, and what with the necessity on the other hand of keep- 
ing down the professional game that seems equally to threaten his 
existence, the coaches who have been accustomed to rule the football 
world now find themselves between the devil and the deep sea. If 
they can prevent the star college player from being exploited, they can 
prevent him from receiving grossly alluring offers to play football pro- 
fessionally, and they can point out to him that any such offer as he 
may receive, though it may look large at the moment, will be incon- 
siderable compared to the annual income which he may earn as coach 
over a long period of years and for which he will disqualify himself if 
he becomes a professional player. 

If we may accept the word of The Harvard Crimson as representa- 
tive of student opinion, the undergraduate is not sympathetic with 
the aims of the professional coaches. Editorially the Crimson has de- 
clared that “the most effective remedy for the exaggerated importance 
now being attached to college football throughout the country lies in 
the development of professional football to the point where it will sup- 
plant college football in the limelight of public interest.” With the 
professional coaches organizing to prevent such development, and 
with undergraduate opinion favoring it, the situation seems a para- 
doxical one. 

Paradoxical too seems the attitude of undergraduates as contrasted 
with that of alumni. It is not rash, intemperate youth that brooks no 
interference with intercollegiate football as at present organized, that 
jnsists on having its great athletic spectacles, and that demands its 
grand occasions for thrills. The Harvard Crimson has proposed that 
the schedule of the Varsity team be limited to three games; The Yale 
News, besides expressing its sympathy with the idea of shortening 
both season and schedule, has commented on the over-emphasis of 
football resulting from the too vehement interest of graduates; and 
other college papers have been no less outspoken in deploring the im- 
portance attached by alumni and the public to intercollegiate football 
competitions. When one of the most celebrated football players of 
recent years published an article in which he presented an unfavorable 
opinion of the game, it was the alumni of his college rather than the 
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students who gave unmistakable signs of displeasure. Numerous were 
the letters to the Harvard Alumni Bulletin that followed on the print- 
ing of George Owen’s article. “‘Is not most of the dissatisfaction with 
football only a lack of understanding or of sympathy with our Ameri- 
can temperament?” wrote one middle-aged graduate. “Is not our 
finest trait our enthusiasm? Is it not 100 per cent American to develop 
a 100 per cent team?” Another opinion typical of that held by a large 
number of middle-aged graduates, is the following: “ Football players, 
properly coached, are receiving a splendid all-around education in 
many qualities which are extremely necessary for a successful business 
career.” That idea is elaborated by another contributor: “Taken in 
all its phases, including all the various management problems incident 
to ticket sales, seating, cheering, band music, and drill, the supply of 
uniforms, balls, and properties, scheduling and timing, as well as the 
bare game, intercollegiate football is a university in itself.’’ Or, if not 
quite that, one is tempted to suggest, at least a complete school of 
business administration. A somewhat younger alumnus who was him- 
self a Varsity player of note is equally convinced of the educational 
value of college football: “I believe that the course in character given 
through the medium of football is one of the finest courses given by 
any university. The great difficulty with it is that it demands such a 
close contact with the teacher that it can be only properly given to a 
chosen few. It is the only course that teaches in a voluntary way co- 
operation, absolute coédrdination, self-negation, discipline, unselfish- 
ness, loyalty, stamina, and courage (both physical and mental), and 
hard and clean sportsmanship, and then once a week gives a practical 
demonstration of its teachings under conditions of intense excite- 
ment.” 

Admitting that football affords a valuable discipline and that it is a 
good game for strong boys and vigorous young men to play, it seems 
by no means established that the benefits to be derived from playing 
it are apportioned more liberally to members of Varsity teams than to 
members of class teams or school teams or even scrub teams. What- 
ever elements of good it has as an agent for forming character are 
inherent in the game, and it would be difficult to prove and indeed 
rather absurd to maintain that a Varsity football player is in general 
a stronger character than a man who makes only his class team, or 
even than a man who makes no team at all. The writer of a recent 
editorial article in the Harvard Alumni Bulletin asked what the proof 
is that football players become better husbands or fathers or citizens 
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than men who take part in other kinds of athletics, or in no kind; and 
so far no one has attempted to reply. All that can be asserted of 
Varsity football players without fear of contradiction is that they re- 
ceive the most intense and rigorous training possible in the hope that 
it will enable them to win victories over their opponents, and that as 
an intense and rigorous training in any subject for any purpose usually 
assists in strengthening character, their character should be strength- 
ened by the process. It would be interesting to have a comparative 
study of two groups of men: — one, the members of the Varsity foot- 
ball teams of from twenty to thirty years ago, the other, a similar 
number of graduates of the same period who took no part in university 
athletics. Would one group show a markedly larger number of men 
who had achieved distinction, or even who had been reasonably suc- 
cessful, useful, and happy than the other? Life disciplines men in 
college and afterwards in all sorts of ways and by all sorts of experi- 
ences; and the drill and rigors of university football are not the only — 
and do not always seem an infallible — means of developing self- 
control, self-denial, and the spirit of team-play. When the president 
of a college conspicuous for its success in football declares that “char- 
acter development, moral stamina, those forms of generosity which 
we call sportsmanship, are produced in the actual life of the college 
community, and in this the greatest single agency is the institution of 
intercollegiate athletics,” it is desirable, if the statement is true, not 
that this agency should be hampered in its operations, but that other 
agencies should be encouraged and strengthened. It is, however, diffi- 
cult to believe that in a community of two or three thousand men 
character development and moral stamina are largely due to the daily 
or weekly opportunities for watching and cheering eleven trained ath- 
Jetes in action. 

The same enthusiastic college president finds that “the American 
temperament is a competitive temperament, and at work or at play 
responds best to the spirit of competition.”” Does he not seem then 
somewhat illogical when he proceeds: “The organization of the Ameri- 
can college is not such that a spirit of rivalry in intramural sports or 
interclass competitions can be aroused sufficiently to be of major con- 
sequence.” If the American temperament is a competitive tempera- 
ment, why should it be necessary to seek ways of arousing its spirit of 
rivalry? One would think that effort might be needed to curb rather 
than to incite that spirit. But the president continues: “ Because ath- 
letics on a scale to interest any considerable number of men require 
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the final incentive of intercollegiate contests as a goal, I believe, as for 
other reasons, in intercollegiate athletics. Because, when things are to 
be done, I see no virtue in doing them meagrely or poorly, I believe in 
accepting the financial support for doing them well from an interested 
public, eager to proffer this support.” 

Whether intercollegiate football is or is not the greatest single 
agency for producing character development and moral stamina in the 
undergraduates, it is possibly the greatest single agency for inducing 
college presidents and other college authorities to practise the enter- 
taining art of self-deception. For example, the Committee on the 
Regulation of Athletic Sports at Harvard in its last report subscribes 
to the fallacious belief which the president of the college where 
sports are so victoriously pursued cherishes. We read: “ Your Com- 
mittee believes that intercollegiate contests are to be maintained and 
encouraged primarily for the purpose of exciting and sustaining an in- 
terest in the athletic contests and competitive exercises within the 
University.” And after expatiating on the worthiness of this aim and 
expressing the belief that the intercollegiate football games, in spite of 
the publicity attached to them, do not unduly interfere with the 
academic part of the student’s education, the Committee somewhat 
naively add: “It must be remembered that less than three hundred 
students in all play football.” Eighty of the three hundred, it is further 
explained, are members of the University and Freshman squads. 
Thus at Harvard, with all the maintenance and encouragement that 
Varsity football receives for the purpose of stimulating those who are 
not Varsity material to play the game, only about 220 men out of 
more than 5000 respond to the incentive. And this in spite of the fact 
that “the American temperament is a competitive temperament.” 
The spirit of rivalry that is inculeated by intercollegiate football in the 
mass of the students seems to find expression chiefly in vociferation. 

There is no unanimity of opinion among educators in regard to 
the educational value of college football. At about the time that the 
college president whose words have been quoted was glorifying it, a 
psychologist at a college whose success in football has contributed in 
no small degree to its prestige was condemning it. His observation 
had convinced him that it is ““a menace to the mental and physical 
welfare of the players,” that it is lowering the mental life of American 
universities “to the dead level of mediocrity,” since the students are 
“required to do so much cheering in common that they begin to think 
alike and consequently to lose in initiative and freedom of thought.” 
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The pessimistic psychologist is probably just about as much out in his 
reckoning as is the enthusiastic president; one of the striking features 
in all the discussion of intercollegiate football is the uncompromising 
nature of the opinions expressed by both its defenders and its de- 
tractors. 

Uncompromising and somewhat rhetorical was the assertion by a 
distinguished bishop before a meeting of the National Federation of 
Amateur Athletics that “a good polo game, a good football game, or 
any other good game, well played, is just as pleasing to God as a beau- 
tiful cathedral service.” An opinion concerning the things that are 
pleasing to Deity and their relative value in His sight it is more fitting 
for an eminent divine than for an obscure layman to express; making 
allowances for any possible extravagance of phrasing into which the 
speaker was beguiled by the occasion, he has perhaps justified the 
great spectacles of intercollegiate football more successfully than those 
ardent champions have done who find in it the equivalent of a full 
university course, or even of a complete university career. A great 
college game, played in proper conditions, is a picturesque and moving 
spectacle; and in that undisputed fact lies one excellent reason for op- 
posing any attempt to reduce the importance of intercollegiate foot- 
ball. The color, the movement, the singing and the cheering, even the 
orderly array of so many thousands of people banked round the arena 
in which the twenty-two athletes play their thrilling part, make a 
scene that is without parallel in any other time or place: it has beauty 
and majesty and inspires emotions that are not ignoble. When through 
intercollegiate football hundreds of thousands of people have the op- 
portunity of enjoying three or four times a year an xsthetic and emo- 
tional pleasure comparable to that which the lover of paintings has in 
a gallery of great pictures or the lover of music in the superb per- 
formance of a fine symphony, any measures undertaken in a spirit of 
reform that will tend to diminish the number of such opportunities or 
reduce their value are likely to be ill-advised. 

But such measures will never be undertaken; there is no cause for 
the stoutest champion of college football, whether professional coach 
or college president or middle-aged alumnus, to feel apprehensive. 
Although the football spectacle deserves to be continued and encour- 
aged for esthetic and, to use a word: which the uplifters have intro- 
duced into the language, inspirational reasons, the grounds which 
assure its continuance are practical and economic. They received suc- 
cinct presentation when the graduate treasurer of athletics at Harvard 
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stated recently that if it were not forthe receipts from football, the 
interest on an endowment fund of $10,000,000 would be required to 
maintain the sports of the University. Are the alumni who see the 
need of reducing the emphasis on intercollegiate games, of shortening 
the schedule, shutting out the public, or inaugurating other reforms 
that will result in diminishing the value of the spectacle, its attractive- 
ness, and inevitably its profitableness, prepared to underwrite an en- 
dowment fund of $10,000,000, or $5,000,000, or $3,000,000, in order 
that the facilities and equipment for tennis and rowing and lacrosse 
and soccer and track athletics and hockey and polo may be maintained 
and gradually increased? Whoever remembers how difficult proved 
the task of the committee that a few years ago undertook to raise a 
$13,000,000 endowment fund for the most crying needs of the Uni- 
versity must realize that a campaign to endow adequately the sports 
and games of Harvard would be disappointing in result. If such a 
campaign were proposed, and the reason for it made clear, the un- 
willingness of the Alumni to have intercollegiate football sacrificed to 
the zeal of fanatical reformers would receive abundant and hearty de- 
monstration. 

If the «esthetic value of college football is admitted and its eco- 
nomic importance acknowledged, the player’s lack of enthusiasm for 
the game may rightly be regarded as of minor consequence. Whether 
he is driven to play it by the sense of duty, or lured to play it by the 
dream of glory, whether the thrills of the final tests compensate him 
for the drudgery of the preparation or seem wholly inadequate as a 
climax, he finds in the comradeship of the team if not in the game itself 
a sufficient reward. Yet the college might testify more generously and 
definitely than it does its appreciation of the service that its football 
team renders — its sense of the fact that annually the eleven men who 
constitute the football team are standing between the alumni and an- 
other drive for an endowment fund of millions, that annually those 
eleven men are bearing the financial burden of the athletic needs of 
the college. On Commencement Day, when the President addresses 
the alumni and recites the names of those who in the past year have 
contributed gifts of $25,000 or more to the University, he might appro- 
priately close the reading of the list in some such manner as the 
following: 

‘By services on the football field: 

“John Smith, of the Senior Class, the equivalent of $30,000. 

“James Jones, of the Junior Class, the equivalent of $25,000. 
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“Horace Robinson, of the Sophomore Class, the equivalent of 
$25,000.” 

And so on, through the list of the eleven, crediting each player with 
a sum approximately proportional to his value to the team. Then 
finally, when all the members had been named and duly credited with 
their gifts, what could be more fitting than for the President to say, 
“And in consideration of the sacrifices that these students have made 
and the services that they have rendered to the University, I now con- 
fer on them life-long exemption from all appeals for pecuniary con- 
tributions to the aid or support of Harvard University.” 

Not only would such a gracious practice provide an inducement to 
the most promising football players in preparatory schools to come to 
Harvard — at least until other colleges manifested a like measure of 
appreciation — but it would compensate the members of a losing 
team for their disappointment and sense of futility and failure, and to 
the members of a winning team it would bring a tangible and per- 
manent reward. It will be most unfortunate if some college rival in 
football anticipates Harvard in recognizing the value of this suggestion 
and acting upon it. 


THE UNIVERSITY 


THE WINTER TERM 
By THE UNIVERSITY EDITOR 


PRESIDENT LOWELUL’s report is as usual an interesting document, with a dis- 
cussion of several educational questions. To some it is interesting for what it 
The Presi- omits as well as for what it contains. The Boston Transcript, 
dent’s Report for example, released a summary of it under the headline “ Head 
of Harvard Ignores Football in Annual Report.” Apparently any other 
omission could be forgiven but this. To have said nothing about educational 
plans and progress might be pardoned, but not the “ignoring” of what the 
sporting writers regard as the chief end for which an institution of learning 
exists. Possibly the President chose to say nothing about football for the 
reason that football is none of his business — except in so far as every officer 





of the university has the welfare of wholesome sport at heart. The football 
situation, in all its bearings, was recently covered in a long statement issued 
by the Committee on the Regulation of Athletic Sports. If President Lowell 
agreed with the ideas therein set forth, as presumably he did, there was no 
need to reiterate them in his own annual report, which traditionally is devoted 
to educational and financial topics. 
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Among the discussions of educational plans and methods, two stand out 
rather conspicuously in this year’s report. One relates to the Graduate School 
of Arts and Sciences. Mr. Lowell points out that this school is pe problem 
trying to do two different things and hence has drawn to its of the Gradu- 
student-body two wholly dissimilar types. The majority of the a 
men in the Graduate School are candidates for the degree of A.M. This de- 
gree, as is often pointed out, has acquired a considerable professional value 
and is now almost an essential for promotion in many high schools. It is called 
a graduate degree, yet the work which leads to it is not really of a graduate 
character at all. Candidates for this degree at Harvard are merely required 
to pass, with distinction grade, four courses which do not differ from those 
open to the best members of the Senior Class. The average program of study 
for the A.M. degree is merely a prolongation of the candidate’s undergraduate 
work, with more specialization perhaps but with no marked difference in 
methods or point of view. 

But the Graduate School also contains a large number of men who are 
planning to remain for more than a single year and who expect to obtain the 
Ph.D. degree. This degree cannot be obtained by passing The Ph.D. 
courses but requires that candidates shall do a wide range of ¢#®4idates 
reading on their own account and shall demonstrate some capacity for re- 
search. The work which leads to the doctorate of philosophy is done under 
professorial guidance but with a large measure of independence. It is different 
both in scope and in method from that required for the Master’s degree. Yet 
-andidates for both degrees are undifferentiated; they are grouped together as 
graduate students and are under the same administrative authorities. The 
practice of seeking and obtaining “credits” has so deeply colored the whole 
system of higher education in the United States that even candidates for the 
Ph.D. are influenced by it and spend time in “passing courses” when they 
ought to be working independently. President Lowell makes the suggestion 
that we might withhold from the doctoral candidate all academic credits of 
the usual sort, and thus bring home to him a sense of what he is truly expected 
to do. 

To this it might be replied that concentration upon his own field of interest 
tends to make a young scholar narrow and that we already have gone too far 
in this direction. One frequently hears, from college deans and 4 pay of 
others, the complaint that the fledgling Ph.D. is a pedant, lack- residence for 
ing in breadth of interest, and regarding everything in the light _— 
of his own little specialty. In so far as this criticism is well-founded President 
Lowel! believes that it results less from the narrowness of a man’s studies than 
from a lack of close association with other young scholars engaged in work of 
a different type. “It would be a great mutual benefit to the men working for 
the doctorate,”’ he writes, “if they could be brought together into closer fellow- 
ship by living in a dormitory or hall set apart for their use, with its own dining 
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and common rooms.” This is what has been done at Princeton. It is one of 
the next undertakings which Harvard ought to have in view. 

The other outstanding topic in this year’s annual report is the development 
of the general examination and the tutorial system. Last year the Division of 
einai Modern Languages adopted the tutorial plan; this year the De- 
extension of partment of Mathematics has fallen into line. But the latter 
a proposes to use the tutorial system in a more highly developed 

form than has been utilized hitherto. Each member of the 
department, whatever his rank, will serve as a tutor, being relieved from one 
half-course to make this practicable. This relinquished course-work will be 
made up by the appointment of two additional teachers, who, like the others, 
will serve as tutors. Thus every teacher in the department, from oldest to 
youngest, will have about five students under his tutorial guidance. To be a 
tutor in mathematics is not to hold a rank or grade but to perform a teach- 
ing service of a special character in part of one’s time. The accession of the 
Department of Mathematics leaves only a few departments outside the fold 
— all of them in the field of the natural sciences. They have less need for a gen- 
eral examination than have the others; but even so it is not improbable that 
they will conform, in due course, to what has now become the dominant 
method in Harvard College, namely a combination of instruction in courses 
with instruction by means of tutorial conferences. 

These tutorial conferences, until a year ago, were put upon the students as 
an addition to their regular programs. No diminution in the number of 
Reducing the Courses required for the Bachelor’s degree accompanied the in- 
number of troduction of the new system. But last year the Faculty pro- 
ee vided that Seniors who are candidates for the degree with dis- 
tinction might be permitted to omit one of their regular courses in order to 
devote adequate time to the work carried on with their tutors. This arrange- 
ment having proved very satisfactory to all concerned, it will be continued 
and probably extended to the omission of two courses. Nevertheless there is 
no thought of making this reduction in course-work available to Seniors whose 
scholastic standing is low. No one who does not stand in the first four grades 
of the Rank List is ordinarily eligible to candidacy for the degree with dis- 
tinction. And not all the eligibles become candidates. The privilege of re- 
ducing course-work will be open, nevertheless, to about one third of the Senior 
Class. 

The workings of the tutorial system at Harvard have been much discussed 
by educators during the past few vears. Their general attitude is that the 
system has great merits but is bound to prove very expensive — too expensive 
for most institutions. There is no question as to the outlay involved. It it 
obviously more costly to give instruction individually, as the tutor does, than 
to provide lectures for a large classroom of undergraduates three times a week. 
Counting tutors and assistants, as well as professors of all grades and in- 
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structors, there is now one teacher in Harvard College for every nine students. 
With the extension of the tutorial system to the remaining departments the 
quota of students will be even less. That does not look like the “‘mass educa- 
tion”’ we so often hear about. 

By vote of the Corporation the University has established the position of 
Director of Athletics, and the announcement of this action has been widely 
commented upon by newspapers. In many instances, as the A Director of 
comment proves, the significance of this step, as well as the Athletics 
reasons leading to it, have been considerably misunderstood. There is no 
ground for the belief, apparently held in some quarters, that the appointment 
of an Athletic Director is the outcome of reverses in football during the past 
few years. 

The question is one that has had serious consideration for a long time. It 
dates back to the time when the university first made physical exercise a 
requirement for all able-bodied members of the Freshman Class. Nothing radi- 
Outdoor exercise became, at that time, virtually a part of the cal about 
curriculum although it was not counted as a course toward the eae 
degree. There has been no move in the direction of a similar requirement for 
Sophomores and upper-classmen, nor is there likely to be, for the reason that 
when young men have once learned the value of regular exercise there is no 
need to use compulsion. If they can be constrained to form the habit as 
Freshmen it persists through the remaining years of a college course and even 
through the years of professional study. That fact we have learned to appre- 
ciate. 

But when large numbers of undergraduates show a desire to participate in 
outdoor sports the institution must provide adequate facilities, and at Harvard 
we have greatly enlarged these facilities during the past six or pp. policy of 
seven years. The policy of “athletics for all” means more play- “‘athletics 
ing space, more boats and launches, more equipment, and more —— 
coaches of all kinds. It also calls for more supervision, and better supervision, 
than were required in the old days when athletic sports appealed to only a rela- 
tively small fraction of the student body. 

Now the supervision of all Harvard athletics has been chiefly in the hands 
of a body known as the Committee on the Regulation of Athletic Sports. 
This committee consists of nine members — three officers of the The Athletic 
University, three representatives of the Alumni, and three Committee 
undergraduates — all of whom are appointed by the Governing Boards of the 
University, that is by the Corporation with the consent of the Board of Over- 
seers. There is a chairman of this committee and this position was filled for 
many years by Dean Briggs. Since his resignation the Chairmanship has been 
held by Mr. Henry Pennypacker, ’88, who, in addition, occupies the equally 
important, or perhaps the more important, position of Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Admission. Both these responsibilities Mr. Pennypacker has carried 
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with great ability and good nature, but there is a limit to the amount of work 
that any man can do and in this case the limit has been reached, perhaps over- 
reached. Moreover, there is a certain incongruity in having the general direc- 
tion of athletics and the administration of the admission requirements lodged 
in the hands of the same individual. The public imagination, always inclined 
to suspect a certain relation between athletic ability and a relaxation of the 
admission requirements, is apt to conclude that there is some design in placing 
the same man in charge of both. It is desirable that the Chairman of the 
Committee on Admission should be in close touch with the schools, but it is 
also desirable that his visits to them should not be open to the construction 
that they are in any sense motivated by a desire to keep an eye on good 
athletic material. At any rate the chairmanship of the Athletic Committee is 
a big enough job, and sufficiently important, to demand the whole of a man’s 
time, especially if it is to carry a direct responsibility for supervising all 
athletic enterprises, major and minor. 

The new Director of Athletics will therefore be chairman of the Committee 

on the Regulation of Athletic Sports which will remain constituted as at 
Functions of | Present and with the same powers. He will be a member of the 
the new Faculty of Arts and Sciences. This is no unprecedented status; 
Director paees ‘ x MEE . 
a similar arrangement has existed in many other institutions for 
some time and seems to have worked satisfactorily. It provides a direct 
channel of communication and responsibility between the athletic authorities 
and the governing bodies of the institution. But this change does not, of itself, 
promise a solution of our athletic problems, the most serious of which is to win 
a fairer proportion of intercollegiate contests than we have been winning. 
This is a problem of better material and more effective coaching. Perhaps the 
new Director of Athletics will be able to suggest ways of securing both. 

With reference to material we often hear it said that the requirements for 
admission to Harvard College have become too high and that many capable 

young men who have made good records in their respective 


ol of schools are deterred from coming to us on this account. But it is 
admission not true that the Harvard requirements are substantially higher 


a. than those of Yale or Princeton, nor is it true that they are 
Harvard? beyond the reach of ambitious and industrious youths of aver- 

age ability. It is not the intention of the Harvard authorities 
that they should be beyond that point. There is also a common impression 
that admissions are determined solely by the examination records of the can- 
didates, but this, again, is far from being a true statement of the facts. 
Many boys come into Harvard College without being required to take any 
examinations at all. This privilege may be extended by the Committee on 
Admissions to any one who stands in the top seventh of his graduating class 
at school, and it is very liberally extended. In every case, moreover, an ap- 
plicant’s school record, as well as his examination returns are taken into ac- 
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count. Finally, the Committee on Admissions has a wide range of discretion 
to take into account the applicant’s qualities of character and the likelihood 
of his being able to profit from a Harvard education. It is true, no doubt, 
that no one can be admitted under the present rules unless he satisfies the 
minimum requirements in the matter of scholarship. No matter how excel- 
lent his character or how promising his future a boy cannot come into Har- 
vard unless he has had an adequate school preparation and can present evi- 
dence of it either by high-standing in his school or by passing the College 
-Board examinations. To relax this minimum requirement would result in a 
lowering of college standards. But above the minimum the Committee on 
Admission has considerable discretion to pick and choose — provided, of 
course, that the number of applicants is above the quota of one thousand 
freshmen which is the Harvard limit, established two years ago. 

If it be true that Harvard does not get as good athletic material from the 
schools as some other colleges do, then the reason must be sought elsewhere 
than in unreasonable or inflexible admission requirements. It is by no means 
inconceivable that some boys go to other colleges, even though eligible to 
enter Harvard, for the simple reason that they prefer the other colleges. En- 
thusiastic Harvard alumni sometimes overlook that possibility. Now and then 
we hear of some star gridiron performer who was once headed our way but 
“became discouraged at our requirements” and went elsewhere. There are 
just as many who shift their course the other way. The complaint that we 
would get better athletic material if we did not put so heavy a premium on 
scholarship is not confined to Harvard. You will hear the same murmurings 
from some elements among the alumni of every other institution. No matter 
how lax the requirements are, the complaint seems to persist. No college ever 
gets as good material as its athletic coaches would like to have, and the 
chances are that none ever will. 

One of the most interesting experiments inaugurated at Harvard during the 
current year relates to the matter of compulsory attendance in the classroom. 
Most institutions follow the plan of allowing each undergradu- 4 new ex- 
ate a definite number of absences or “‘cuts,’’ — say five or ten Pc il 
per term. These absences the student arranges at his own dis-  tendance for 

cretion and until he has exceeded his allotment he is not called 8€2/°rs 

up by the disciplinary officers. In general this method leaves a good deal to be 
desired. It encourages absences up to a certain point and beyond that point 
is too rigid in its demands. At Harvard we have never had any such arrange- 
ment. No undergraduate has been able to claim, as a right, any definite quota 
of excusable absences. The general practice has been to let the student use 
his own judgment, subject to prompt intervention by the Dean’s office when- 
ever any individual appears to be absenting himself from the classroom too 
frequently. Much has always depended on the scholastic standing of the 
undergraduate concerned. Men on the Dean’s List, that is, men who have 
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attained high marks in their various courses, are not checked up unless there 
seems to be a clear abuse of their privileges. The same has been true of 
Seniors whose high standing entitles them to be enrolled in graduate courses. 

This year the Faculty of Arts and Sciences has decided to go a step farther. 
The privileges hitherto extended to Seniors whose names are on the Dean’s 
List will be hereafter accorded to all Seniors who are “in good standing.” This 
means that all Seniors whose work is rated as satisfactory although not of dis- 
tinction grade, will be allowed to cut classes when they feel like it. That is 
not the way the announcement reads, of course, but that is what it amounts 
to. They will be placed, in the first instance, on their own responsibility for 
attendance. This new arrangement is safeguarded, however, by the stipula- 
tion that the privilege may be withdrawn from any student who abuses it and 
lapses from good standing. Likewise any instructor who deems regular at- 
tendance essential to the proper conduct of his own course may insist upon it 
as respects the Seniors enrolled therein — no matter what their scholastic 
standing. Apart from these two limitations the student will be allowed to use 
his own discretion. 

There has been much comment on this action, both in the college journals 
of the country and in the regular newspapers. Most of the comment has been 
Comment on favorable. The general feeling appears to be that the experi- 
this action ment is interesting as a reaction against the régime of compul- 
sion which American colleges have built up during the past thirty or forty 
years, with its elaborate mechanism of monitors, head monitors, recorders, 
assistant deans, and other supernumeraries whose duty it is to keep tab on the 
student. The hope is expressed that Harvard Seniors will use the new privilege 
judiciously and thus encourage the Faculty to extend it, in due course, to 
Juniors and Sophomores. On the other hand there are some skeptics. A New 
York newspaper, in one of its editorials, wants to know what sort of habits the 
college is seeking to have its undergraduates acquire. The outside world, it 
suggests, is not run on a basis of “keep your appointments when you feel like 
it.” Men who are employed in banks, on railroads, and in manufacturing 
plants do not have the privilege of being absent at discretion. This newspaper 
wonders why college undergraduates ought to be treated differently from 
young men of their own age in any other occupation. If classes are not worth 
attending, abolish them; but if they are an essential part of the educational 
process then make it a young man’s duty to be on hand and hold him up to 
this duty. That is one way of looking at it. 

The building operations at the University, more vast than they have been 
in any previous year, are making good headway. Buildings which will cost 


Progress of about $12,000,000 are under construction, or will be when this 


our new issue of the MaGaziNE reaches its readers. The biggest item in 
the program, of course, is the new plant of the Graduate School 
of Business Administration across the river. The area which it will occupy is 


buildings 
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now humming with activity. The new Fogg Museum of Art, on the east side 
of Quincy Street, is coming along fast and will be completed within a year. 
The two new dormitories, Straus Hall in the College Yard and McKinlock 
Hall adjoining the other Freshman Halls, are so far advanced that, barring 
mishaps, they will be ready for occupancy when college opens next September. 
Plans for the new Chemistry Building are now in readiness and as soon as the 
contracts have been arranged the work of construction will begin — probably 
within a month. Funds for the new dormitory at the Medical School are in 
hand and the plans are nearing completion. With three buildings completed 
last autumn, with the foregoing list likely to be completed within a year, and 
with some others (including a War Memorial Chapel) in prospect, the Harvard 
of 1930 will look very different from what it was a few years ago. 

A similar expansion in educational plant has been taking place at other 
institutions throughout the country during the years since the close of the war. 
This has been made imperative by the greatly increased enrol- The general 
ments everywhere. Do readers of the MaGazine fully appreciate Problem of 
the fact that the total attendance at American universities and poorsnn. > pla 
colleges has virtually doubled during the past decade? It now ‘olment 
approximates half a million students. This is wholly exclusive of summer 
schools, university extension work, and schools of business not connected 
with universities. In other words our ratio is one student for every 200 in the 
national population. There is nothing like this in any other country. In Eng- 
land the ratio is about one student per thousand population. In Scotland, 
where the benefits of higher education have for many years been eagerly 
sought as a national tradition, the ratio is one student to every 438 people. 
In the four Scottish universities the total enrolment is less than 12,000 — 
about the same as in the University of Illinois. 

There seems to be no reason why the total attendance at American uni- 
versities and colleges should not double again during the next ten years and 
show a round million in 1935. The present increase is about 7 per cent yearly. 
It shows no sign of slackening. How are we going to take care of this addi- 
tional load? 

The endowed colleges, many of them, are endeavoring to safeguard them- 
selves from overflow by limiting the number of students who may enter their 
doors each autumn. The State universities, unable to do this, have had re- 
course in some instances to the plan of weeding out the less competent after 
they come in. So far as the country is concerned, however, it is clear that 
neither limitation of numbers nor the vigorous ousting of all who fail to obtain 
high marks will solve the main problem, which is to provide a college education 
for the steadily increasing number of boys and girls who want it. If the exist- 
ing institutions cannot, or will not, take care of this increase, new institutions 
will have to be established. The Junior College plan, if generally adopted, will 
absorb a portion of the growth but by no means the whole of it. At best it is 
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not an altogether satisfactory substitute, nor is the establishment of a host of 
new colleges a wholly desirable prospect. New institutions always pass 
through an initial period of weakness, for it takes time to create a library and 
build up a strong teaching staff — the two things upon which a college most 
heavily depends for efficient instruction. The various educational foundations 
have repeatedly complained that there are too many colleges in the United 
States and have intimated that we would be better off if the resources devoted 
to them were more concentrated. Fewer and stronger institutions — that is 
the educator’s idea. But how can we move toward this end if the existing 
colleges insist on a strict limitation of numbers and merely cast the whole 
responsibility for taking care of the future upon whosoever may choose to 
assume it? In other words we are altogether likely to have at least 250,000 
more undergraduates clamoring to be enrolled somewhere ten years from now, 
and nobody giving much concern as to how we are going to mect that situa- 
tion. One college after another is merely, by the imposition of a limit, an- 
nouncing that it does not propose to take any portion of the increase — which 
certainly leaves open the question who is going to do it if the existing colleges 
do not. 

A report recently made on the aims, organization, and methods of collegiate 
education, by Professor Leon B. Richardson of Dartmouth College, has 
ee eee attracted a good deal of attention. The author made a careful 
methods of | study of higher education not only in the United States but in 
— Great Britain and in Canada. His discussions and conclusions 

have been published in a monograph of 282 pages entitled The 
Liberal College. The report concludes with a summary in which the following 
suggestions are put forward for the improvement of conditions in American 





colleges: 

“1. A curriculum based on the theory of capitalizing the interest of the 
individual. 2. An abandonment of the principle that acquaintance with cer- 
tain subjects is an absolute necessity for the educated man, with elimination 
— except in Freshman year — of prescribed courses, or those with narrow 
options. 3. The provision for a major requiring a considerable portion of the 
later years of the course; a major which shall be planned as a coherent whole, 
and which shall call for work of a different type from that now required. 
4. A provision for distribution, but one conceived in no narrowly rigid spirit. 
5. Suitable guidance for the entering student, but guidance with the purpose 
of fitting him as soon as possible to assume responsibility for himself. 6. Com- 
plete elimination of the “snap” major. 7. The abandonment of separate arts 
and science degrees; or, if they are retained, a limitation of the requirements 
peculiar to each to the work of the preparatory school. 8. Decrease in the em- 
phasis given to instruction by lectures. 9. Instruction, so far as possible, to 
be given in small sections. 10. Insistence in the classroom, as at present, on 
mastery of essential facts; but the main emphasis placed on the use to which 
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the facts may be put. 11. Greater demands that the student think rather than 
memorize. 12. More discussion, but discussion based only on knowledge of 
something worth discussing — discussion restrained at all times by constant 
reference to fact. 13. Fewer courses in the last two years, with more con- 
centrated work in each. 14. More carefully prepared exatninations; the stress 
placed on intelligent application of facts, rather than the repetition of the bald 
facts themselves. 15. Greater use of examinations of the new type. 16. A 
comprehensive examination in the major subject; with no definite system ‘of 
tutorial instruction. 17. Careful attention to students of exceptional capacity, 
so that they may be permitted to use that capacity to its utmost extent. 
Some form of the honors course. 18. Increase in the attractiveness of the 
position of the teacher in the attempt to draw a better class of men into college 
teaching. 19. Emphasis on good teaching, and assurance of due rewards to 
the teacher of proved excellence. 20. Reappraisement of the relative value of 
teaching ability and skill in research. 21. Assignment of teachers to their 
work on the basis of their tastes and their qualifications. 22. Increased em- 
phasis on relationships in the field of knowledge, and on the essential unity of 
knowledge as a whole. 23. Increased attention of teachers to the general 
purpose of the college; and to the fitting of their own work to that purpose. 
24. Graduate schools which shall have as a primary purpose the training of 
college teachers. 25. Greater attention by departments to the work of in- 
experienced men entering the instructing staff. 26. Student participation in 
discussions of college policy.” 

There will be many divergent opinions as to the real value of these sugges- 
tions — most of them. In some eases Professor Richardson merely repeats a 
commonplace of speech which it is not always easy to transform into a common- 
place of action. Of course we ought to capitalize the interest of the individual 
student, make him think, encourage him to get the essential facts, eliminate 
“snap”’ courses (major and minor), increase the attractiveness of the teaching 
profession and look upon the good teacher as worthy of his hire. It would be 
all very easy were it not for the perversities of human nature and the lack of 
unlimited funds. No educator doubts that instruction given to students in 
small groups is more effective than instruction en masse; but there are some 
college administrators who doubt the ability of the budget to stand the finan- 
cial strain — and well they may. Instruction in groups of twenty is five times 
as expensive as instruction in classes of a hundred. It is merely a problem in 
simple arithmetic. Would the exclusive use of the small-section method, and 
the abandonment of large courses, be as attractive to educational researchers 
if it involved a doubling or a tripling of the present tuition fees? Professor 
Richardson, it may be noted, rejects the system of tutorial instruction, but 
only on the score of its costliness. As to his more specific recommendations — 
a field of concentration (or major subject planned as a coherent whole), provi- 
sion for distribution, suitable guidance for entering students (freshman ad- 
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visers), fewer courses in the last two years, comprehensive examinations, 
greater attention to students of exceptional capacity (candidates for distine- 
tion), student participation in discussions of college policy — all these we 
already have at Harvard. 

The University could do more along similar lines if the money were forth- 
coming. It is with this purpose in view that the Harvard Fund has been pro- 
The Harvard jected. It will provide a channel through which the alumni who 

wish to increase the University’s service may make annual con- 
tributions. The Harvard Fund is not to be gathered by means of a drive or 
money-raising campaign. It will be brought to the notice of alumni as a per- 
manent institution, a medium through which Harvard graduates who desire 
to make small annual contributions for general university purposes will be 
enabled to do so. The total which comes in this way will be turned over to the 


Treasurer of the University without restriction as to use. 


CORPORATION RECORDS 
Meeting of October 26, 1925 


The Treasurer reported the following 
receipts, and the same were gratefully 
accepted: 

From the estate of Joseph H. Clark, $50,000 ad- 
ditional. 

From the estate of Miss Lucy Williams Burr, 
$4000 additional. 

From the estate of Helen Rotch (Mrs. Thomas 
Morgan Rotch) $3000 additional. 

From the estate of Samuel C. Cobb, $290 addi- 
tional. 


Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to the 
following persons for their generous gifts: 


To The Laura Spelman Rockefeller Memorial for 
the additional gift of $12,500. 

To Mr. George Wigglesworth for his gift of 
$10,000 and to Mr. Roger Wolcott for his gift of 
$25 for the Blue Hill Observatory Endowment. 

To Mrs. Nathaniel F. Ayer for her gift of $3750 
towards a certain salary. 

To Mr. Nathaniel Stevens for his gift of $2500 
to endow a room in the Medical School dormitory. 

To Dr. Thomas Barbour for his gift of $2000 and 
to Mr. William Warren Barbour for his gift of 
$1000 for The William and Adelaide Barbour Fund. 

To the Class of 1901 for the gift of $2000 to- 
wards their Twenty-fifth Anniversary Fund. 

To Dr. Elihu Thomson for his gift of $2000, the 
income to be used for the purchase of books for the 
Library of the Division of Chemistry. 

To the General Education Board for the gift of 
$1750 for research at the Bussey Institution. 

To sundry subscribers for the gift of $1500 
for the Germanic Museum. 


To Mr. George R. Agassiz for his gift of $1000 

or the Astronomical Observatory. 

To the Jordan Marsh Company for the gift of 
$1000 and to the E. T. Slattery Company for the 
gift of $100 for the Division of Industrial Hygiene- 
Retail Stores. 

To sundry subscribers for the gift of $900 for 
cataloguing a collection of birds at the Museum of 
Comparative Zodlogy. 

To sundry subscribers for the gift of $2000 for a 
research fellowship in the Law School. 

To the Harvard Club of New York City for the 
gift of $1200 for scholarships for 1925-26. 

- To The Associated Harvard Clubs for the gift 
of $800 for the scholarships for 1925-26. 

To Mr. Frederic C. Hood for his gift of $100 for 
the Engineering School Scholarship. 

To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $775 to- 
wards the Ten Million Dollar Campaign. 

To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $550 for 
Zoilogy 6. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $500 for 
research of the Cancer Commission. 

To Professor Robert H. Lord for his gift of 
$244.01 and to Professor Archibald C. Coolidge for 
his gift of $200 for the purchase of books for the 
College Library. 

To Dr. Thomas Barbour for his gift of $300 for 
the purchase of cases and to an anonymous friend 
for the gift of $50 for the purchase of specimens for 
the Peabody Museum. 

To the Class of 1890 for the gift of $300 towards 
their Twenty-fifth Anniversary Fund. 

To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $202 for the 
Brackett Professorship. 

To Dr. George H. Monks for his gift of $150 for 
the purchase of surgical instruments for the Dental 
School. 

To the Rev. Paul Revere Frothingham for his 
gift of $50 for the expense of repairing the organ in 
Divinity Chapel. 

To sundry subscribers for the gift of $10 for 
“The von Jagemann Fund.” 
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To sundry subscribers for the gift of $3 for the 
Inglis Lectureship in Secondary Education. 


Voted to accept the offer of $200,000 
for a foot-bridge across the Charles River 
from Messrs. Henry Hornblower, James J. 
Phelan, Edward L. Geary, John W. Pren- 
tiss, Henry N. Sweet, Charles T. Lover- 
ing, Ralph Hornblower, James A. Fayne, 
James S. Dunstan, Herbert C. Sierck, Paul 
B. Skinner, Percy W. Brown and Alfred 
R. Meyer, to be named in honor of John 
W. Weeks. 

The President reported the death of 
Edward Stevens Sheldon, Professor of 
Romance Philology, Emeritus, which oc- 
curred on the sixteenth instant, in the 
seventy-fourth year of his age. 

The following resignations were re- 
ceived and accepted: 


To take effect September 1, 1925: Aura James 
Miller, as Research Fellow in Pathology. 

To take effect November 1, 1925: Hilding Ber- 
glund, as Assistant Professor of Medicine. 


Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments: 


For the second half of 1925-26: Henry Rushton 
Fairclough, Visiting Lecturer on Greek and Latin. 

For one year from September 1, 1925: Assistants: 
Joseph Stanislaus Jablonski, in Fine Arts; William 
Henry Nelson, in Government; Ronald Bartlett 
Levinson, in Philosophy; Samuel James Elder, in 
Social Ethics; Powell Horner Humphries, in 
Electrical Engineering. Research Fellows: Heinrich 
Pollas, and Erich Voegelin, in Economics; Donald 
Hunter, in Industrial Medicine (School of Public 
Health). Tutors: Robert Lindley Murray Under- 
hill, in Philosophy; William Joseph Maier, Jr., in 
the Division of History, Government, and Eco- 
nomics. Visiting Lecturer: Russell Stafford Knap- 
pen, on Geology. 

Honorary Curators, Library: Robert Gould Shaw, 
of the Theatre Collection; Charles Rockwell Lanman, 
of Indic Manuscripts; Matthew Lewis Crosby, of 
Books in Spanish; Edward Kennard Rand, of Man- 
uscripts; Frederick Adams Woods, of Portuguese 
History; Clarence MacDonald Warner, of Canadian 
History and Literature; Henry Goddard Leach, of 
Scandinavian History and Literature; Charles Lyon 
Chandler, of South American History and Liter- 
ature; Thomas Barbour, of Books Relating to the 
Pacific; John Batterson Stetson, Jr., of Portu- 
guese Literature. 


Voted to appoint the following members 
of the Library Council for one year from 
September 1, 1925: 


Archibald Cary Coolidge, Chairman; Charles 
Homer Haskins, George Lyman Kittredge, Edwin 
Francis Gay, Theodore Lyman, Chester Noyes 
Greenough, Thomas Barbour, Kenneth Ballard 
Murdock, Secretary. 

The President nominated the following 
persons as members of the Administrative 
Board of University Extension for the year 
1925-26, and it was 

Voted to appoint them: 

Arthur Fisher Whittem, Chairman; John Tucker 
Murray, Clifford Herschel Moore, James Hardy 
Ropes, Wilbur Cortez Abbott, Hector James 
Hughes, Walter Fenno Dearborn, Frederick 
George Nichols, Henry Wyman Holmes, Alfred 
Chester Hanford. 

Voted to proceed to the election of an 
Associate Professor of Business Research, 
to serve from November 1, 1925-Septem- 
ber 1, 1928: Whereupon ballots being 
given in, it appeared that Wetmore 
Hodges was elected. 

Voted to appoint William Sturgis 
Bigelow, John Templeman Coolidge, and 
George Henry Chase, Trustees of the Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts for one year from Jan- 
uary 1, 1926. 

Voted to grant leave of absence, to In- 
structor Tracy B. Mallory for the year 
1925-26. 


Meeting of November 9, 1925 


The Treasurer reported the following 
receipts, and the same were gratefully 
accepted: 


From the estate of John F. Reynolds, $697.57 
in cash and securities valued at $48,055.11 on 
account of his residuary bequest to establish the 
Franklin Reynolds Fund. 

From the estate of Anna R. Milton (Mrs. Wil- 
liam F. Milton) $532. 


Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to the 
following persons for their generous gifts: 


To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $55,821.23 
towards the Harvard Endowment Fund. 

To Mr. and Mrs. George A. McKinlock for their 
additional gift of $7591.08 for the George A. 
McKinlock, Jr. dormitory. 

To Messrs. Lee, Higginson and Company for 
their gift of $2500, to Mr. George Eastman and to 
Messrs. Harris Forbes and Company, Incorpor- 
ated, for their gifts of $1000 each and to Mr. Artbur 
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Sachs for his gift of $83.33 for the case system of 
teaching, Graduate School of Business Admin- 
istration. 

To the Class of 1890 for the gift of $100 towards 
their Twenty-fifth Anniversary Fund. 

To the Class of 1901 for the gift of $2000 towards 
their Twenty-fifth Anniversary Fund. 

To the Class of 1903 for the gift of $5000 to- 
wards their Twenty-fifth Anniversary Fund. 

To the Class of 1904 for the gift of $2000 towards 
their Twenty-fifth Anniversary Fund. 

To the Harvard Medical Alumni Association 
for the gift of $2000 for certain salaries in the 
Medical School. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of securities 
valued at $1054.42, the income to be used for the 
pur¢hase or binding of books or periodicals for the 
special library of the Department of Germanic Lan- 
guages and Literatures. 

To Mr. Robert Barbour for his gift of $1000 to 
be added to ‘The William and Adelaide Barbour 
Fund.’ 

To Mr. Robert B. Barbour for his gift of $400, 
to Mrs. Robert W. Willson for her gift of $200 and 
to the American Academy of Arts and Sciences for 
the gift of $120 for the Sumatra eclipse expenses, 
Department of Astronomy. 

To Messrs. Davies, Rose and Company, Ltd. for 
the gift of $650 for the Surgical Laboratory. 

To the Massachusetts Society for Promoting 
Agriculture for the gift of $625, the fourth payment 
on account of their annual gift of $2500 to the 
Arboretum, in accordance with their vote of No- 
vember 9, 1923. 

To Mr. Ernest B. Dane for his gift of $500 for 
new hymn books for Appleton Chapel. 

To Mr. James Byrne for his gift of $200 and to 
Mrs. Augustus H. Eustis and Mr. Roland W. Boy- 
den for their gifts of $100 each and to Mrs. Holden 
McGinley for her gift of $25 for the Blue Hill Ob- 
servatory Endowment. 

To Dr. William T. Bovie for his gift of $205 for 
Huntington Hospital alterations. 

To Messrs. Edward B. Burling, Sanford E. H. 
Freud, and Robert W. Wheeler for their gifts of 
#100 each for a research fellowship in the Law 
School 

To Mr. Edward A. Woods for his gift of $200 for 
books for the Business School Library. 

To a friend for the gift of $165 dollars for the 
immediate use of the Cancer Commission. 

To Mr. C. Wesley Hale for his gift of $100 for the 
rles A. Brackett Professorship. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $50 for the 
purchase of books for the Library. 

To Professor Paul J. Sachs for his gift of 850 for 
the Fogg Museum Equipment and Emergency 
Fund 

To Messrs. Boies Penrose, 2d and Winsor N. 
Tyler for their gifts of $50 each for Zoblogy 6. 

To Messrs C. D. Parker and Company, Incor- 
porated, for the gift of $41.66 for Public Utility 
Management, Graduate School of Business Ad- 
ministration, 

To Professor Alfred M. Tozzer for his gift of 
$27 for the Anthropological Syllabus Fund. 

To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $5 for ‘The 
von Jagemann Fund.” 
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To the Harvard Club of St. Louis for the gift of 
$550 for the schc]irship for 1925-26. 

To the Harvard Club of Rhode Island for the 
gift of $300 for the scholarship for 1925-26. 


The following resignations were re- 
ceived and accepted: 

To take effect September 1, 1925: Hugh Carlton 
Blodgett, as Research Fellow in Psychology; Ben- 
jamin Tishler, as Instructor in Operative Dentistry; 
Fred Albert Simmons, as Instructor in Otology; 
Harold Grant Tobey, as Instructor in Otology. 

To take effect December 1, 1925: Robert Colnon 
Lonergan, as Teaching Fellow in Orthopadic Surgery. 

To take effect July 1, 1926: *Theodore Lyman, 
as Hollis Professor of Mathematics and Natural 
Philosophy. 


Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments: 

From November 1, 1925-September 1, 1926: 
Kenneth Metcalf, Assistant in Pediatrics. 

From December 1, 1925-September 1, 1926: 
Vernon Percy Thompson, Teaching Fellow in Or- 
thopadic Surgery. 

For the second half of 1925-26: Dharmananda 
Kosambi, Research Fellow in Philosophy. 

For one year from September 1, 1925: Assistants: 
Earl Augustus Aldrich, in Comparative Literature; 
John Gilbert Beebe-Center, in Psychology; Fried- 
rich Gustav Brieger, in Botany; Jesse Climenko and 
Arthur Dudley Fay, in English; Henry Russell 
Hitchcock, Jr.,in Fine Arts; Robert Darius Howard, 
in History and Literature; Robert Elliott Hussey, in 
Chemistry; Charles Louis Kuhn, in Fine Arts; 
Garrett Mattingly, in English; Charles Mather 
Smith Niver and Leonard Opdycke, in Fine Arts; 
Elliott Perkins, in History and Literature; John 
Julian Ryan, in English; Harry Lionel Shapiro, in 
Anthropology; Dane Farnsworth Smith, in English; 
Roger Greenleaf Stevens, in Chemistry; Daniel 
Varney Thompson, Jr., and Payson Rex Webber, 
in Fine Arts. Tutor: Ralph Cecil Epstein, in the 
Division of History, Government, and Economics. 
Instructors: Robert Arnold Aubin, in English; Er- 
nest Roscoe Baltzell, in Government; John Nash 
Douglas Bush, in English; Sherbourne Friend Cook, 
in Botany; James Quayle Dealey, Jr., in Gorern- 
ment; Paul Rice Doolin, in History and Literature; 
Edward Buell Hungerford, in English; Joseph New- 
hall Lincoln, in Romance Languages; David Mason 
Little, Jr., and Francis Wayne MacVeagh, in 
English; William Joseph Maier, Jr., in Economics; 
John Burns Martin, in English; Andrew Richmond 
Morehouse, in Romance Languages; Robert Gale 
Noyes, Lione! Denis Peterkin, and Ricardo Beck- 
with Qunitana, in English; Christopher Roberts, 
in Economics; Philip Webster Souers, Arthur Colby 
Sprague, Nathan Comfort Starr, George McGill 
Vogt, and Lawrence Bergman Wallis, in English; 
Arthur Pyror Watts, in History; Whitney Hast'ngs 
Wells and Edwin Miner Wright, in English. Lee- 
turers: Floyd Elmer Armstrong, on Economics, 
Ernest Felix Langley, on Romance Languages; Mar- 
tin Shugrue, on Economics. 
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Medical School: Mortimer Louis Anson and 
David Bruce Dill, Research Fellows in Physical 
Chemistry; George McLean Lawson, Research Fel- 
low in Bacteriology; Alfred Ezra Mirsky, Research 
Fellow in Physical Chemistry; Victor Hugh Norris, 
Research Fellow in Medicine; Prodomos Nicholas 
Papas, Assistant in Genito-Urinary Surgery; Robert 
Verhoogen and Soma Weiss, Research Fellows in 
Mi Lic ine. 

Dental School: Lecturer: Edwin Newell Kent, on 


* Conduct of Practice. Instructors: Walter Irving 


Ashland, Oswald Franklin Banks, Walter Irving 
Brigham, Raymond Paul Cassidy, Ernest Earl 
Carle, Harry Sylvester Clark, Ralph Corydon 
Curtis, Walter Alonzo Davis, Francis Paul Devlin, 
in Operative Dentistry; Wilson Case Dort, in Pros- 
thetic Dentistry; Charles Gilman Pike, Harold 
Chester Robinson, David Frederick Spinney, 
Clarence Geddes Severy, William Daniel Square- 
brigs, Benjamin Strout Stevens, John Talbot Tim- 
lin, Ernest Victor Leon Whitchurch, Eugene 
Barry Wyman, Ralph Maurice Towle, in Oper- 
ative Dentistry, Assistants: Edgar Leo Abt, Ralph 
Thomas Carder, William Ellery Crocker, and Wal- 
ter Holland Irvine, in Operative Dentistry; Oscar 
Carl Jostedt, in Prosthetic Dentistry; Leslie 
Augustus Russell, Mark Dodge Sowles, and John 
Clifford Stanton, in Operative Dentistry. Everett 
Adams Tisdale, in Orthodontic Technique; Boyd 
William Wasgatt, in Operative Dentistry. 


Voted to appoint Daniel Sargent, In- 
structor in History and Literature for three 
years form September 1, 1925. 

Voted to appoint William Chase Greene 
Assistant Professor of Greek and Latin and 
Tutor in the Division of Ancient Languages 
for three years from September 1, 1926. 

Voted to proceed to the election of a 
Professor of Botany, to serve from Sep- 
tember 1, 1926: whereupon ballots being 
given in, it appeared that Oakes Ames 
was elected. 

Voted to appoint Alfred Worcester, a 
member of the Committee in Charge of 
the Stillman Infirmary. 

Voted to make the following changes of 
titles: 

William Henry Nelson from Assistant to In- 
structor in Government; Frederick Glover White 
from Assistant to Instructor in English; Warner 
Grenelle Rice from Assistant to Instructor in Eng- 
lish; Henry William Teausch from Assistant to 
Instructor in English; Nathaniel Robert Mason from 
Instructor in Obstetrics and Assistant in Cynacology 
to Instructor in Obstetrics and Gynacology; Alpha 


Reuben Sawyer from Assistant to Instructor in Gen- 
tto-Urinary Surgery. 


Voted to relieve Professor Edward 


Channing from teaching for the second 
half of 1925-26. 

Voted to grant leave of absence, to Pro- 
fessor W. W. Fenn for the second half of 
1925-26, in accordance with the rules es- 
tablished by this Board December 10, 1923. 

Voted to grant leave of absence to Pro- 
fessor Julian L. Coolidge for the academic 
year 1926-27, in accordance with the 
rules established by this Board May 31, 
1880. 


Meeting of November 30, 1925 


The Treasurer reported the receipt from 
the estate of Anna T. Philips (Mrs. John 
C. Phillips) of $5000, her bequest to the 
Arnold Arboretum, and the same was 
gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to the 
following persons for their generous gifts: 


To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $121,500 
towards the Ten Million Dollar Campaign. 

To the Rockefeller Foundation for the gift of 
$25,000 for the School of Public Health. 

To Miss Emily S. Reed and to Miss Ida S. Reed 
for their gifts of $5000 each to establish the Francis 
Reed Austin Memorial Scholarship or Loan Fund in 
memory of Francis Reed Austin of the Class of 
1920. 

To Mrs. Waldo E. Forbes for her gift of $2500, 
to Miss Louise W. Case for her gift of 82000, to 
Miss Marian R. Case for her gift of $1000, to Mr. 
Grenville H. Norcross for his gift of $500 and to 
Mr. and Mrs. S$. Huntington Wolcott for their gift 
of $250 for the Blue Hill Observatory Endowment. 

To Mr. Charles A, Coolidge for his gift of 85000 
to the Department of Architecture, the interest and 
income of which shall be used by the Dean and Pro- 
fessors of Design in taking worthy students on an- 
nual trips to other cities. 

To the Class of 1901 for the gift of $4000 towards 
their Twenty-fifth Anniversary Fund. 

To the Class of 1902 for the gift of $3000 towards 
their Twenty-fifth Anniversary Fund. 

To the Class of 1904 for the gift of $1000 towards 
their Twenty-fifth Anniversary Fund. 

To the Class of 1890 for the gift of $25 towards 
their Twenty-fifth Anniversary Fund. 

To the Jordan Marsh Company and to Messrs. 
R. H. Macy & Company for their gifts of 31000 
each for the case tem of teaching in the Gradu- 
ate School of Business Administration. 

To Mr. Frank Graham Thomson for his gift of 
$1250 for Municipal Government. 

To the American Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany for the gift of $1000 for the Division of Indus- 
trial Hygiene. 
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To Mr. Augustus Hemenway for his gift of $1000 
for services and wages at the Peabody Museum. 

To the Committee on Epilepsy for the gift of 
$500 for the Department of Neuropathology. 

To Mr. William Emerson for his gift of $500 for 
the Warner Expedition of the Fogg Art Museum. 

To Mr. Moses H. Grossman for his gift of $500 
for a research fellowship in the Law School. 

To Mrs. Jacob C. Wertheim for her gift of $300 
for a special fellowship. 

To Dr. Homer Gage for his gift of $250 for the 
Botanical Museum. 

To Mr. Richard A. F. Penrose, Jr., for his gift of 
$250 for the Department of Geology. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $125 
towards the purchase of the Downing painting. 

To Mr. I. Tucker Burr for his gift of $50 towards 
a certain salary. 

To Mr. Chester D. Pugsley for his gift of $50 on 
account of a scholarship in the Law School, in ac- 
cordance with the terms of his agreement dated 
January 28, 1920. 

To Mr. Johnston L. Redmond for his gift of $50 
for the College Library. 

To Mr. Hendrik Van Rensselaer Pruyn for his 
gift of $47 for the Schools of Architecture and Land- 
scape Architecture Book Fund. 

To Dean Henry W. Holmes for his gift of $25 
towards the Inglis Lectureship in Secondary Edu- 
cation. 

To Mrs. Wheeler H. Peckham for her gift of $15 
for the purchase of seeds and plants for the Botanic 
Garden. 

To sundry subscribers for the gift of $5 towards 
“The von Jagemann Fund.” 


The resignation of George Philadelphus 
Phillips as Instructor in Prosthetic Den- 
tistry was received and accepted to take 
effect January 1, 1926. 

Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments: 


For one year from September 1, 1925: Lawrence 
Percival Hall, Assistant in Chemistry. 

From November | for the remainder of 1925-26: 
Richard Warren Thorpe, Instructor in Business 
Policy; Everett Grant Smith, Instructor in Student 
Reports. 

From December 1 for the remainder of 1925-26: 
Afranio do Amaral, Lecturer on Ophiology, School of 
Public Health. 

From January 1-August $1, 1926: Donald Stat- 
ler Villars, Research Fellow in Chemistry. 

For two years from September 1, 1925: Philip 
Putnam Chase, Instructor in History. 

For three years from September 1, 1925: Wilson 
Case Dort, Assistant Professor of Prosthetic Den- 
tistry; Amos Irving Hadley, Assistant Professor of 
Operative Dentistry; Horace Leonard Howe, Assist- 
ant Professor of Clinical Orthodontia, Norman Bev- 
erly Nesbett, Assistant Professor of Prosthetic Den- 
tistry; John William O’Connell, Assistant Professor 
of Materia Medica and Therapeutics, 


Voted to establish a Francis Lee Hig- 
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ginson Professorship of English Literature 
and a Francis Lee Higginson Professorship 
of History. 

Voted to proceed to the election of the 
Francis Lee Higginson Professor of Eng- 
lish Literature, to serve from September 1, 
1925: whereupon, ballots being given in, . 
it appeared that Bliss Perry was elected. 

Voted to proceed to the election of the 
Francis Lee Higginson Professor of His- 
tory, to serve from September 1, 1925: 
whereupon, ballots being given in, it ap- 
peared that Wilbur Cortez Abbott was 
elected. 

Voted to make the following changes of 
title: 


George Hoyt Bigelow from Associate to Lecturer 
on Public Health Administration. 

Louis Caryl Graton from Professor of Economic 
Geology to Professor of Mining Geology. 


Voted to grant leave of absence to Pro- 
fessor Paul J. Sachs for the second half of 
1925-26. 

Voted to grant leave of absence to Pro- 
fessor Irving W. Bailey for the second half 
of 1925-26 and the first half of 1926-27. 

Voted to grant leave of absence, to Pro- 
fessor Arthur E. Kennelly for the aca- 
demic year 1926-27, in accordance with 
the rules established by this Board May 
31, 1880. 


Meeting of December 14, 1925 


The Treasurer reported the receipt from 
the estate of Jerome Wheelock of $10, the 
twenty-third annual payment under the 
provisions of clause forty of the will of 
Jerome Wheelock as amended by section 
seventeen of the modifications thereof, 
and the same was gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to the fol- 
lowing persons for their generous gifts: 


To Mr. and Mrs. George A. McKinlock for their 
gift of $7591.06 for the George A. McKinlock, Jr. 
dormitory. 

To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $3075 to- 
wards the Ten Million Dollar Campaign. 

To sundry subscribers for the gifts of 31500 in 
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cash and securities valued at $131.76 towards the 
Harvard Endowment Fund. 

To the Class of 1906 for the gift of $1000 towards 
their Twenty-fifth Anniversary Fund. 

To the Class of 1890 for the gift of $50 towards 
their Twenty-fifth Anniversary Fund. 

To Mr. Galen L. Stone for his gift of $1000 for 
the Division of Industrial Hygiene. 

To Professor Archibald C. Coolidge for his gift of 
$500, to Mr. Walter W. Naumburg for his gift of 
$100 and to the class in Geology for the gift of $73 
for the purchase of books for the College Library. 

To Mrs. Charles F. Whiting and to the Cam- 
bridge Anti-Tuberculosis Association for the gifts 
of $300 each for the open-air class, Graduate School 
of Education. 

To Mr. Walter S. Barker for his gift of $500 for 
research in Economics. 

To Dr. Charles A. Brackett for his gift of $500 
towards the Brackett Professorship. 

To Mr. Gerrit Forbes for his gift of $250 for the 
expenses of casing African Hall, Peabody Museum. 

To Mr. Edward Mallinckrodt, Jr., for his gift 
of $250 for the Bio-Physics Laboratory, Cancer 
Commission. 

To a friend for the gift of $165 dollars for the 
Cancer Commission. 

To Mr. George C. Beals for his gift of $100 and to 
Mr. Frederick Roy Martin for his gift of $50 for 
scholarship and beneficiary money returned. 

To Mr. Frank Brewster for his gift of $100 for the 
Department of the Classics. 

To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $100 for 
the LeBaron Russell Briggs Fund. 

To the Harvard Club of Connecticut for the gift 
of $100 towards the scholarship for 1925-26. 

To the Harvard Club of Oklahoma for the gift of 
$80 towards the scholarship for 1925-26. 

To the Harvard Club of Somerville for the gift 
of $100 towards the scholarship for 1925-26. 

To the Phi Delta Kappa Fraternity for the gift 
of $100 for a scholarship in the Graduate School of 
Education. 

To Mr. Arthur Sachs for his gift of $83.33 for the 
case system of teaching, Graduate School of Educa- 
tion. 

To Professor Paul J. Sachs for his gift of $50 for 
the Fogg Museum Equipment and Emergency 
Fund. 

To Professor James H. Woods for his gift of $50 
towards a certain salary. 

To Messrs. C. D. Parker and Company, Inc., for 
the gift of $41.66 cents for Public Utility Manage- 
ment, Graduate School of Business Adminis- 
tration. 

To Mrs. Charles F. Whiting for her gift of $18.89 
for experimental teaching, Graduate School of 
Education. 

To Mr. Harvey Chalmers, 2d, for his unrestricted 
gift of $2.50. 

To Mr. Winthrop Saltonstall Scudder for his gift 
of a map of Soldier’s Field and the valuable infor- 
mation about the parcels constituting Soldier’s 
Field which accompanied the map. 


The following resignations were re- 
ceived and accepted: 
To take effect November 30, 1925: Theodore 


Harwood Dillon, as Professor of Public Utility 
Management. 

To take effect September 1, 1926: Heinrich Con- 
rad Bierwirth, as Professor of German. 


Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments: 


For one year from September 1, 1925: George 
Schwab, and Philip Ainsworth Means, Associates in 
Anthropology; Alfred Chester Hanford, Director of 
the Summer Schoob. 

Dental School: Instructors: Hamlet Frederick Ait- 
ken, in Drawing; Albert Benton Jewell, and Joseph 
Totten Paul, in Operative Dentistry; Herbert Israel 
Margolis, and Charles William Crowley, in Pros- 
thetic Dentistry; Arthur Allen Libby, in Dental Re- 
search; Francis Chester Durant, John Albert Breen, 
and Glenn Willis Lawrence, in Oral Surgery. As- 
sistants: David David Bloom, and Louis Miskell, 
in Oral Surgery; Charles Berry Sawyer, in Oper- 
ative Dentistry; Burton Jordan Gove, in Prosthetic 
Dentistry. 

From November 1, 1925-September 1, 1926: 
Walter Richmond Gardner, Assistant in Banking. 

For the second half of 1925-26: John Adams, 
Lecturer on the Philosophy of Education; Weston 
Earle Fuller, Lecturer on Sanitary Engineering. 

For one year from September 1, 1926: John Wil- 
liam Glynn, Jr., Instructor in Greek and Latin and 
Tutor in the Division of Ancient Languages. 

For two years from September 1, 1925: John 
Tucker Murray, T'utor and Chairman of the Board of 
Tutors in the Division of Modern Languages. 

For three years from September 1, 1925: Joseph 
Bequaert, Assistant Professor of Entomology; Don- 
ald Leslie Augustine, Assistant Professor of Helmin- 
thology; Arthur Eli Monroe, a member of the Com- 
mittee on General Examinations in the Division of 
History, Government, and Economics. 

For three years from September 1, 1926: Ken- 
neth Ballard Murdock, Assistant Professor of Eng- 
lish; Edward Allen Whitney, Assistant Professor of 
History and Literature and Chairman of the Board of 
Tutors in History and Literature. 


Voted to grant leave of absence, to Pro- 
fessor William McDougall for the aca- 
demic year 1926-27, in accordance with 
the rules established by this Board May 
31, 1880. 

Voted to grant leave of absence to Pro- 
fessor George H. Parker for the first half 
of the academic year 1926-27, in accord- 
ance with the rules established by this 
Board December 10, 1923. 


Meeting cf January 4, 1926 


The Treasurer reported the following 
receipts, and the same were gratefully 
accepted: 


1 Becoming Emeritus, 
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From the estate of Joseph R. DeLamar, $250,000. 
From the estate of Joseph H. Clark, $30,000. 


Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to the 
following persons for their generous gifts: 


To sundry subscribers for the gift of securities 
valued at $39,693 and $244,950 in cash towards the 
Ten Million Dollar Campaign. 

To Mr. Harold S. Vanderbilt for his gift of 
$233,400 for the Medical School dormitory. 

To Mrs. James C. Melvin for her gift of $50,000 
to establish the “ James C. Melvin Loan Fund” in 
the Graduate School of Business Administration. 

To the Class of 1902 for the gift of $19,750 to- 
wards their Twenty-fifth Anniversary Fund. 

To the Class of 1901 for the gift of $8000 towards 
their Twenty-fifth Anniversary Fund. 

To the Class of 1906 for the gift of $5000 towards 
their Twenty-fifth Anniversay Fund. 

To the Class of 1904 for the gift of $1000 towards 
their Twenty-fifth Anniversary Fund. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $18,750 
for account no. 11, Bureau of Business Research. 

To Dr. Thomas Barbour for his gifts of $16,469.70 
for miscellaneous expenses at the Museum of Com- 
parative Zodlogy during the year 1925. 

To The Laura Spelman Rockefeller Memorial for 
the gift of $12,500. 

To Mr. and Mrs. George A. McKinlock, for their 
gift of $7591.06 for the George Alexander Mc- 
Kinlock, Jr., dormitory. 

To Messrs. J. P. Morgan and Company for the 
gift of $5000, to the Old Colony Trust Company 
for the gift of $2000 and to Messrs. N. W. Ayer and 
Son for the gift of $750 for the case system of teach- 

ing in the Graduate School of Business Adminis- 
tration. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $5000 for 
research at the Wolcott Gibbs Memorial Labora- 
tory. 

To Mr. Heman M. Burr for his gift of $4000 for 
the Francis H. Burr Memorial Fund. 

To sundry subscribers for the gift of $°064 to 
establish the Norton Perkins Memorial Fund, the 
income to be used for the purchase of books for the 
College Library. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $3000 for 
research on the estimation of geologic age by atomic 
disintegration, in Chemistry. 

To‘H. N.C.’ for the gift of $2500 for the medical 
clinic at the Massachusetts General Hospital. 

To Mrs. William G. Farlow for her gift of $2000 
for cryptogamic botany, 

To Professor A. Kingsley Porter for his gift of 
$1000 for a certain salary. 

To Mr. C. Chauncey Stillman for his gift of $1000 
for laboratory equipment at the Stillman Infirmary. 

To Professor Archibald C. Coc lidge for his gift of 
$(00 for the purchase of books and $250 for admin- 
istrative expenses of the College Library. 

To Mr. John Woodbury for his gift of $500, to 
Mr. Frederic A. Eustis for his gift of $100 and to 
Mrs. Henry W. Cunningham for her gift of $50 for 
the Blue Hill Observatory Endowment Fund. 

To Mrs. Charles S. Hinchman for her gift of 
$600 for the Charles S. Hinchman Fellowship. 
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To Mr. Gordon Abbott for his gift of $500 for a 
certain salary. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $500 for 
special expenses in Lehman Hall. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $500 for 
special apparatus at the Jefferson Physical Labo- 
ratory. 

To Mr. George R. Agassiz for his gift of $250 for 
the Museum of Comparative Zodlogy. 

To Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., for his gift of 
$250 for special expenses of the Harvard Theo- 
logical Studies. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $250 
towards a certain salary. 

To a friend for the gift of $165 for the immediate 
use of the Cancer Commission. 

To a friend of the Library for the gift of books 
valued at $206.15 for the College Library. 

To Mr. Evan Randolph for his unrestricted gift 
of $100. 

To Messrs. C. D. Parker and Company, Incor- 
porated, for the gift of $41.66 for Public Utility 
Management, Graduate School of Business Ad- 
ministration. 

To Dr. William Sturgis Bigelow for his gift of 

25 towards a certain salary. 

To Professor William B. Munro for his gift of 

$25 for Government 1. 


The President reported the death of 
John Taylor Bottomley, Associate in Sur- 
gery, Courses for Graduates, which oc- 
curred on the seventeenth ultimo, in the 
fifty-seventh year of his age. 

The following resignations were re- 
ceived and accepted: 


To take effect January 1, 1926: Murray Webb 
Latimer, as Instructor in Finance, Graduate School 
of Business Administration. 

To take effect January 4, 1926: Frederick Sum- 
ner Mead, as Comptroller. 

To take effect January 15, 1926: William Dorsey 
Kennedy, as Assistant Dean, Graduate School of 
Business Administration. 


Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments: 


For one year from September 1, 1925: Harry 
Franklin Latshaw, Research Associate, Psycho- 
Educational Clinic, Graduate School of Education; 
Franklin Eddy Parker, Jr., Honorary Curator of 
English Literature in the Eighteenth Century, College 
Library. 

From January 10 for remainder of 1925-26: 
Leonard Field Holmes, Proctor. 

For one year from September 1, 1926: John 
James Hinrichsen, Wilmer Atkinson Jenkins, Mal- 
colm MacLaren, Jr., Morris Marden, and Robin 
Robinson, Instructors in Mathematics; John Brad- 
ford Titchener, Instructor in Greek and Latin and 
Tutor in the Division of Ancient Languages; William 
Lindsay, Instructor in Greek and Latin and Tutor 
in the Division of Ancient Languages; Earnest Cary, 
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Lecturer on Greek and Latin and Tutor in the Divi- 
sion of Ancient Languages. 

For three years from September 1, 1925: Patrick 
Francis Butler, Instructor in Roentgenology; Rob- 
ert Carlyle Cochrane, Otto John Hermann, Richard- 
Henry Miller, Monroe Anderson Mclver, Instruc- 
tors in Surgery. 

For three years from September 1, 1926: Alfred 
Chester Hanford, Assistant Professor of Government 
and Tutor in the Division of History, Government, 
and Economics; Frederick Merk,! a member of the 
Committee on General Examinations in the Division 
of History, Government, and Economics. 


Voted to appoint Arthur Lovett Endi- 
cott, Acting Comptroller from January 4, 
1926, until a permanent appointment is 
made. 

Voted to appoint Samuel Eliot Morison, 
Historian on the Three Hundredth Anni- 
versary of Harvard College. 

Voted to appoint Gustav Kriiger, Inger- 
soll Lecturer on the Immortality of Man 
for 1926. . 

Voted to grant leave of absence to Pro- 
fessor Byron S. Hurlbut and Dr. David 
Cheever for the 2d half of 1925-26, and to 
Professor John L. Lowes for the 2d half of 
1926-27, in accordance with the rules es- 
tablished by this Board December 10, 
1923. 

Voted to grant leave of absence to Dr. 
George LaPiana for the Ist half of 1926- 
27, in accordance with the rules estab- 
lished by this Board May 31, 1880. 

Voted to grant leave of absence to Pro- 
fessor William B. Munro for the 2d 
half of 1926-27. 


OVERSEERS’ RECORDS 
Stated Meeting, November 23, 1925 
The following twenty-seven members 
were present: Mr. Elliott, the President of 
the Board, Mr. Lowell, the President of 
the University, Mr. Adams, the Treasurer 
of the University, Messrs. Agassiz, W. C. 
Boyden, Cabot, Coolidge, Drury, Felton, 
Frothingham, Gage, Gordon, Hallowell, 
1On the understanding that Professor Lord will 


continue to act during Professor Merk’s absence 
during the first half of 1926-27. 


Howe, Jackson, Martin, Marvin. Moore, 
Perkins, Slattery, Slocum, Thayer, Wads- 
worth, Wendell, Wolcott, Woods, Young. 

The record of the previous meeting 
was read and approved. 

The votes of the President and Fellows 
of October 13, 1925, electing William 
Bennett Munro, Jonathan Trumbull Pro- 
fessor of American History and Govern- 
mnt, to serve from September 1, 1925, 
Harry Austryn Wolfson, Nathan Littauer 
Professor of Jewish Literature and Phi- 
losophy, to serve from September 1, 1925, 
were taken from the table, and the Board 
voted to consent to said votes. 

The President of the University 
presented the votes of the President and 
Fellows of October 26 and November 9, 
1925, appointing the following members 
of the Library Council for one year from 
September 1, 1925: Archibald Cary 
Coolidge, Chairman, Charles Homer 
Haskins, George Lyman Kittredge, Edwin 
Francis Gay, Theodore Lyman, Chester 
Noyes Greenough, Thomas Barbour, 
Kenneth Ballard Murdock, Sec.; the 
following persons as members of the 
Administrative Board of University 
Extension for the year 1925-26: Arthur 
Fisher Whittem, Chairman, John Tucker 
Murray, Clifford Herschel Moore, James 
Hardy Ropes, Wilbur Cortez Abbott, 
Hector James Hughes, Walter Fenno 
Dearborn, Frederick George Nichols, 
Henry Wyman Holmes, Alfred Chester 
Hanford; William Sturgis Bigelow, John 
Templeman Coolidge and George Henry 
Chase, Trustees of the Museum of Fine 
Arts for one year from January 1, 1926; 
William Chase Greene, Assistant Professor 
of Greek and Latin and Tutor in the 
Division of Ancient Languages for three 
years from September 1, 1926; Daniel 
Sargent, Instructor in History and 
Literature for three years from September 
1, 1925; and the Board voted to consent to 
said votes. 

The President of the University pre- 
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sented his annual report for the academic 
year of 1924-25, and it was accepted and 
ordered to be printed. 

The Treasurer of the University pre- 
sented the Treasurer’s Statement for the 
academic year of 1924-25, and it was 
referred to the Committee on Administra- 
tion and Accounts. 

The roll call for reports from Visiting 
Committees was then taken up and brief 
oral reports were made as follows: German, 
by Bishop Slattery; Germanic Museum, 
by Mr. Howe; Health and Athletic 
Sports, by Mr. Young; History, by Mr. 
Woods; Romance Languages and Litera- 
tures, by Dr. Thayer; Graduate School 
of Arts and Sciences, by Mr. W. C. 
Boyden; Botany, by Mr. Slocum; Classics, 
by Dr. Thayer; Dental School, by Dr. 
Thayer; Economics, by Mr. Felton; 
Engineering School, by Mr. Felton; 
English, by Mr. Howe; Fine Arts, by Mr. 
Moore; Government, by Mr. Frothing- 
ham; Alumni Relations, by Mr. Marvin; 
War Memorial, by Judge Cabot; Uni- 
versity Press, by Mr. Slocum. 


’ Stated Meeting, January 11, 1926 


The following twenty-seven members 
were present: Mr. Elliott, the President 
of the Board, Mr. Lowell, the President 
of the University, Messrs. Agassiz, R. W. 
Boyden, W. C. Boyden, Cabot, Coolidge, 
Derby, Drury, Felton, Gordon, Hallowell, 
Howe, Jackson, James, Martin, Marvin, 
Moore, Perkins, Slattery, Slocum, Thayer, 
Wadsworth, Wendell, Wolcott, Woods, 
Young. 

The record of the previous meeting was 
read and approved. 

The vote of the President and Fellows 
of Nov. 9, 1925, electing Oakes Ames, 
Professor of Botany, to serve from Sept. 
1, 1926, was taken from the table and the 
Board voted to consent to said vote. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented the votes of the President and 
Fellows of November 30, and December 


14, 1925, and January 4, 1926, changing 
the title of Louis Cary] Graton from 
Professor of Economic Geology to Professor 
of Mining Geology; appointing, for three 
years from September 1, 1925: Horace 
Leonard Howe, Assistant Professor of 
Clinical Orthodontia; Norman Beverly 
Nesbett, Assistant Professor of Prosthetic 
Dentistry; Wilson Case Dort, Assistant 
Professor of Prosthetic Dentistry; Amos 
Irving Hadley, Assistant Professor of 
Operative Dentistry; John William O’ 
Connell, Assistant Professor of Materia 
Medica and Therapeutics; Joseph Be- 
quaert, Assistant Professor of Entomology; 
Donald Leslie Augustine, Assistant Pro- 


fessor of Helminthology; Patrick Francis 
9 


Butler, Instructor in Roentgenology; Ro- 
bert Carlyle Cochrane, Instructor in Sur- 
gery; Otto John Hermann, Instructor in 
Surgery; Richard Henry Miller, Instructor 
in Surgery; Monroe Anderson Mclver, 
Instructor in Surgery. For two years from 
September 1, 1925: Philip Putnam Chase, 
Instructor in History; John Tucker 
Murray, Tutor and Chairman of the Board 
of Tutors in the Division of Modern Lan- 
guages. For three years from September 1, 
1926: Kenneth Ballard Murdock, Assis- 
tant Professor of English; Edward Allen 
Whitney, Assistant Professor of History 
and Literature and Chairman of the Board 
of Tutors in History and Literature; Alfred 
Chester Hanford, Assistant Professor of 
Government and Tutor in the Division of 
History, Government, and Economics, and 
the Board voted to consent to said votes. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented the votes of the President and 
Fellows of November 30, 1925, and 
January 4, 1926, electing Bliss Perry, 
Francis Lee Higginson Professor of English 
Literature, to serve from September 1, 
1925; Wilbur Cortez Abbott, Francis Lee 
Higginson Professor of History, to serve 
from September 1, 1925; and the Board 
voted, upon the unanimous consent of the 
members present, to suspend the Rules 
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and By-laws with respect to the election of 
Professors, and to consent to said votes. 

Mr. Wolcott, on behalf of the Executive 
Committee, communicated the death of 
Mr. John Tatlock, a member of the 
Committee to Visit the Astronomical 
Observatory. 


RADCLIFFE COLLEGE 


Apa L. Comstock, President 

In November the Radcliffe Choral 
Society joined with the Harvard Glee 
Club and the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
in presenting Beethoven’s Ninth Sym- 
phony. The program was given twice, on 
both occasions for the benefit of the 
Orchestra Pension Fund. 

Mrs. Agassiz’s birthday, December 
fifth, was this year celebrated by a meet- 
ing in the Living Room in Agassiz House, 
at which Mrs. William G. Farlow gave a 
delightful account of the early days of the 
College. 

Like other colleges, Radcliffe devoted 
itself during the fall to enabling its 
students to familiarize themselves with 
the issues involved in the participation 
of the United States in the World Court. 
Speakers addressed noon meetings, printed 
matter was distributed, and a vote was 
finally taken so that public opinion might 
declare itself. A representative was sent 
to the conference held at Princeton, which 
was called in part to obtain an expression 
of student opinion on the World Court 
problem, and in part to lay plans for a 
permanent national federation of students. 

As a concrete expression of friendliness 
toward another part of the world, the 
students in the Radcliffe dormitories 
observed Golden Rule Sunday, thereby 
contributing $133.25 to the Near-East. 
Relief Association. 

Some months ago, Radcliffe voted to 
adopt Kobe College in Japan as its sister 
college in the Orient. The first direct 


messenger to come from Kobe was Miss 
Charlotte De Forest, the president, who 
spoke at a noon hour meeting on January 
eleventh, and was the guest of Radcliffe 
for a day or two at Briggs Hall. 

For the fourth consecutive year, the 
Massachusetts League of Women Voters 
held a School of Politics at Radcliffe in 
the month of January. The program, 
which occupied three days, was devoted 
to the discussion of foreign affairs. Such 
topics as ‘“‘Russia’s Place in World 
Politics,’ “China To-day,” “‘ France and 
the Near East,” and “International Trade 
and Tariff Problems” were discussed. 
The speakers included a number of mem- 
bers of the Harvard Faculty, Rear- 
Admiral William Veazie Pratt, Professor 
Edward Mead Earle of Columbia Uni- 
versity, Mrs. Fannie Fern Andrews, and 
Miss Mary Agnes Hamilton, former edi- 
tor of the English “Review of Reviews.”’ 

Through the kindness of Mr. Henry 
Ford some two hundred Radcliffe stu- 
dents had the pleasure, on the afternoon 
of January twenty-second, of learning 
several old-fashioned dances and of danc- 
ing them to the music of Mr. Ford’s 
orchestra. Mr. Lovett, who has taught 
these dances to Mr. Ford and his friends, 
gave the instruction. The interest in 
these dances is so great that the customary 
mid-year masquerade is to be abandoned 
in favor of an Old-Fashioned Dance. 

A new literary magazine, by name 
“The Bay Tree,’ has made its appear- 
ance at Radcliffe. It is the successor to 
“The Magazine” which was published 
here from 1899 to 1918. 

The Radcliffe Camp, established by 
the Boston Radcliffe Club and _ the 
Student Government Association of 
Radcliffe College, for the benefit of 
alumne and students who wish to go into 
the country for rest and out-door sports, 
has proved to be a decided success. The 
lease has been extended to June 15, and 
there is strong possibility that such a 
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camp may come to be a permanent part 
of the College equipment. 

The Council of Radcliffe College voted 
recently to establish the title of “‘ Research 
Fellow of Radcliffe College” and to confer 
it upon women not candidates for degrees 
who were doing advanced study and re- 
search under the auspices of the College. 
The first appointments made under this 
regulation are as follows: Miss Cecilia H. 
Payne, Ph.D. Radcliffe College, 1925, who 
is working at the Harvard Observatory; 
Miss Eugenia C. Lekkerkerker, of Leyden 
University, who was a graduate student at 
Radcliffe last year and who is this year 
visiting and studying reformatories and 
schools for delinquent women; Miss Jean 
MaclInnes, Ph.D. Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, 1924, who is working at an 
attempt to apply some of the quantitative 
methods of measurement, as used by 
physicists and chemists, to some of the 
problems fundamental to plant pathology. 

Miss Payne’s thesis on “Stellar Atmo- 
spheres,’ presented for the doctor’s 
degree at Radcliffe last June, has been 
published as Number One of the Harvard 
Observatory Monographs. 

An event of particular interest to 
Radcliffe women is the appearance of 
“The Diary and Letters of Josephine 
Preston Peabody,”’ selected and edited by 
Christina Hopkinson Baker. For two 
years, from September, 1894, to June, 
1896, Josephine Peabody was a student at 
Radcliffe College, and all her life was 
spent in this neighborhood. The familiar 
setting and the well-known names con- 
tribute to the absorption with which a 
Cambridge reader follows this story of the 
unfolding genius of a gifted woman. 


STUDENT LIFE 


By Wi.1am I. Nicuots, ’26 
To one who has received something of a 
journalistic bringing up, the retailing of 
news for a quarterly magazine can at 
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times be a puzzling and an exasperating 
business. For news which was at the 
time of its occurrence lively and interest- 
ing enough, becomes, in the retrospect of 
several months, appallingly flat and 
tasteless fare. 

So it is with the Harvard football 
season and the month of explosive debate 
which followed it. At the time, an 
absorbing and interesting chapter in 
undergraduate life, it has become by now 
so old a story that it is retold here, for the 
sake of record, with something like 
apologies. 

Be it said then, that the gloomy fore- 
bodings inspired by the disastrous results 
of the Holy Cross and Dartmouth games, 
became, if anything, gloomier still, during 
the following fortnight. William and 
Mary, popularly considered an easy 
rival, managed to score seven points 
to Harvard’s fourteen, to the intense de- 
light of the sporting columnists. And on 
the following Saturday, at Princeton, a 
Harvard team which gave the appearance 
of a group of demoralized schoolboys, was 
defeated by the overwhelming score of 
36-0. 

Certainly prospects for the concluding 
game with Yale could not have been 
worse. Even Brown, on the intervening 
Saturday, seemed a certain victor. The 
Harvard team seemed a team without 
ability, and, what was worse, without 
spirit. Loyal Harvard supporters looked 
forward to the concluding two games of 
the season with a feeling akin to embar- 
rassment. 

But as these games took place, this 
fecling of embarrassment turned to some- 
thing more like pride. As if by a super- 
human effort of the will, the Harvard 
team pulled itself together. Ability and 
spirit appeared where there had been none 
before. Against a strong Brown team, 
favored by three to one odds, and eager 
for its fourth successive win over the 
Crimson, Harvard won a scant but 
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satisfying victory of 3-0 by means of 
Chauncey’s perfect drop kick near the 
close of the game. 

On November 21, Harvard faced a 
heavily favored Yale team in the Stadium. 
Contrary to the tradition of the past two 
years, it did not rain, and Harvard was 
not defeated. The game ended a 0-0 tie. 
But from the point of view of the Harvard 
spectators it is doubtful if a victory could 
have inspired more enthusiasm. The 
fighting courage displayed by a dis- 
credited Harvard team against a Yale 
eleven of superior weight and experience 
furnished one of the most thrilling 
spectacles which have ever been seen in 
the Stadium. The game began and ended 
in the shadow of the goal posts, with 
Harvard on the defensive each time. But 
it was an impenetrable defence, which 
held bravely throughout the long, 
nervous game. Six times the Yale team 
reached Harvard’s 30-yard line. Thrice 
the Blue attack came within the ten-yard 
line. At the beginning and the end of the 
game, the ball seemed resting upon the 
Harvard goal line. But the defence held, 
and when the referee’s whistle blew, 
Harvard’s goal was still uncrossed. 

So ended a football season singular for 
its extremes of fortune. Scarcely had the 
battered football moved its last on the 
afternoon of the twenty-first, when 
coroners of every sort, graduates and 
undergraduates, professors, coaches, 
sports writers, stepped up to view the 
corpse of Harvard football and pass judg- 
ment upon it. The findings at this in- 
quest, because they were more diverse and 
more interesting than those which usually 
follow an unsuccessful season, are worthy 
of passing mention. 

Perhaps as a result of a thought-provok- 
ing article by George Owen, ’23, upon 
some of the abuses of modern football, the 
Crimson ceased to regard the game with 
the blind and unthinking loyalty common 
to college periodicals. On November 30, 
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while the excitement of the Yale game 
was still in the air, it boldly proclaimed 
the heretical belief that football was 
“overemphasized”; and on the following 
day it brought forward a number of 
proposals designed to reduce this false 
emphasis and restore the game to its 
proper place in college life. 

The Crimson’s platform contained, first, 
a number of suggestions brought forward 
for immediate action. It was proposed 
that spring practice and pre-season 
practice be abolished; that scouting be 
abandoned; that the hours of football 
practice be restricted; that ticket sales be 
limited; that intra-college football be ex- 
tended. 

In the second place, the Crimson plat- 
form outlined what might be called a 
football millennium, admittedly too 
radical for immediate adoption, but 
advanced as a goal towards which future 
football reforms might be directed. The 
provisions of this scheme were: 

1. The season will begin when college 
opens in the fall and end as it does at 
present, with no spring practice or pre- 
season practice. 

2. All students desiring to play football 
will be assigned to class teams and receive 
the best coaching available. 

3. For the first month of college, inter- 
class games will constitute the schedule. 

4, At the end of that period a varsity 
squad will be formed from the players who 
have shown the greatest ability in the 
interclass contests. 

5. The varsity squad will then play a 
series of not more than three intercollege 
games, say with Yale, and two other 
universities, provided these universities 
will agree to adopt a similar plan. 

6. Meanwhile, the class teams will 
have reorganized and will continue their 
games until the close of the season. Class 
team players will still have the opportu 
nity of promotion to the varsity squad, if 
they demonstrate sufficient merit. 
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7. The winning class team will play a 
final game with Yale’s winning class team. 

Thcse proposals precipitated a heated 
controversy, especially as concerns the 
curtailment of the schedule. Newspapers 
were filled for weeks with articles, edi- 
torials, communications, pro and contra, 
in almost equal number. It is interesting 
to note that among those who endorsed 
the Crimson’s proposals most strongly 
were the educators and the editorial 
writers, while most firmly opposed were 
the football coaches and the sports 
writers. 

Discussion of the football situation did 
not end with the Crimson, however. The 
Harvard Debating Union took up the 
torch, and on December 2, a sensational 
debate on the subject, “Resolved: That 
football is overemphasized,’ took place 
in the Harvard Union before a crowd 
which filled the great Living Room. 
Speaking for the affirmative were S. deJ. 
Osborne ’26, University football manager; 
J. C. McGlone, ’26, a member of the 
University football team: and R. H. 
Field, 26, then managing editor of the 
Crimson. Supporting the present football 
conditions were William Cunningham, a 
former Dartmouth player, and now a 
sports writer for a Boston newspaper; T. 
D. Blake, ’25, a coach of the second foot- 
ball team; and Major Frank W. Cavan- 
augh, football coach at Boston College. 
At the hands of these speakers, the debate 
waxed fiery, with the audience almost 
evenly divided between the two sides. A 
final vote, after two recounts, gave the 
affirmative side, deprecating the present 
situation, 215 votes, to 205 for the nega- 
tive. 

Meanwhile the debate, started at 
Harvard, spread through all the colleges 
of the East. The college publications at 
Yale, Princeton, and Dartmouth all 
prinied editorials endorsing the Crimson’s 
plan, and on December 6, delegates from 
23 colleges gathered at a conference at 
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Wesleyan University, brought forward a 
program even more radical than that 
which had originally been brought forward 
at Cambridge. 

What the tangible results of all this 
discussion will be, it is difficult to foretell. 
Student councils and athletic committees 
move slowly, and their feet are tangled in 
red tape. But if it accomplishes nothing 
more definite, the recent outburst against 
overemphasis will certainly check any 
further inflation of an aspect of college life 
which has already reached disproportion- 
ately large dimensions. 

Another aftermath of the football 
season was the extensive reorganization 
of Harvard’s athletic system. Of the 
University coaching staff, Head Coach R. 
T. Fisher, ’12, and Major C. D. Daly, ’01, 
his assistant, both announced their 
resignations because of the pressure of 
their private affairs. Likewise M.J. Logan, 
*15, was forced to give up the chairman- 
ship of the Football Advisory Committee, 
and ex-Coach Fisher was at once ap- 
pointed to succeed him, the remaining 
four members of his committee being H. 
H. White, ’93, G. G. Brown, ’10, Lothrop 
Withington, ’11, and C. C. Buell, ’23. At 
about the same time, T. J. Campbell, *12, 
coach of the Freshman football team, and 
assistant graduate treasurer of the 
Harvard Athletic Association, announced 
his resignation to enter business. As his 
successor in both capacities, H. W. Clark, 
’23, former University football player, and 
recently coach at Trinity College, was 
named by the Athletic Committee. The 
only post which remains unfilled after 
this avalanche of resignations is that of 
the head coach of the football team. And 
although no word has come from the 
Athletic Committee as yet, a definite 
announcement is expected within the next 
month. 

Even more important than these 
changes in personnel is a change in 
organization, announced on January 14, 
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following a meeting of the Corporation, at 
which it was voted to establish a single 
directorship of athletics, which will gather 
under one head every branch of sport, and 
every department of physical education 
in the University. This new Director of 
Athletics will be a member of the Faculty, 
and also the Chairman of the Athletic 
Committee, in addition to directing the 
policies of the Athletic Association and 
the Department of Physical Education. 
The incumbent for this new office has yet 
to be named, and much of the success of 
the new position will depend, of course, 
upon the calibre of the man selected. But 
even now it can be said that this departure 
on the part of the Corporation represents 
an intelligent and a promising effort to 
straighten out Harvard’s athletic tangles. 

Reverting to the other fall sports which 
were thrown more or less into eclipse by 
the giant football, especial mention should 
be made of the University cross country 
team, which has left a notable record for 
itself. Entering its final race with Yale 
and Princeton undefeated, the Crimson 
kept its record clean by outdistancing 
both of the rival teams in record time. 
The final score was Harvard 20, Yale 
47, Princeton 66. Captain W. L. Tib- 
betts, ’26, rounded the Charles River 
course in 28 minutes, 94 seconds, a 
new record for the course. On No- 
vember 23, at the Intercollegiate Cross 
Country Meet in New York, Tibbetts 
added more laurels to his crown by win- 
ning the intercollegiate championship in 
record time for the VanCourtlandt Park 
course, and leading his team to third 
place in the list of team rankings, with 
Syracuse and Pittsburgh in first and 
second places. 

A short respite from athletics in 
December was followed by a call for 
candidates for the various winter teams. 
Few of these teams have yet played 
enough important games to make possible 
any estimate of their worth. The Uni- 


versity hockey team, however, has already 
distinguished itself by defeating Princeton 
4-3, in both games of the series, and 
further improved its chances for the 
forthcoming series with Yale by defeating 
Williams, a team which had previously 
beaten the Yale sextet. The basketball 
team began its season on December 17 
with a 36-22 victory over Dartmouth, 
but since then has played few important 
games. The squash team lived up to 
expectations by capturing the Massachu- 
setts State Squash Championship for the 
third year in succession. And the track 
team won its first honors on January 31 at 
an open meet in Mechanics Building, 
when first places were won by W. L. 
Tibbetts, ’26, A. H. Miller, ’27, and J. S. 
Ballantyne, ’27, against powerful com- 
petitors in the mile run, the 40-yards 
dash, and the hurdles respectively. 

Other events than athletic ones have 
also attracted undergraduate attention 
during the past three months, but little 
space is left for their recording. There has 
been the election of the various class 
officers; the appointment by the Student 
Council of a committee to investigate 
Harvard’s methods of education; the 
annual winter production of the Pi Eta 
Club, the Dramatic Club, and the Cercle 
Frangais; the celebration of the Lampoon’s 
fiftieth anniversary. 

Of greater interest to graduate readers, 
however, are those events which concern 
the relation of the undergraduate and 
graduate bodies of Harvard. Of these 
there have been several during the winter. 
In an effort to restore the discarded 
institution of Graduates’ Day, the Student 
Council, representing the undergraduates, 
has issued for the first time an official 
invitation to the graduates to return to 
Cambridge on some day during the spring, 
and has undertaken to direct the program 
for the day. Usual as it may sound, such 
an invitation and such an offer are un- 
precedented in the history of Graduates’ 
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Days. In the past it was the custom for 
the Alumni organization to arrange the 
whole affair; the graduates return to 
Cambridge like uninvited guests; and the 
undergraduates, knowing little of the 
purpose of the day, and feeling no re- 
sponsibility for its success, remained 
busily abstracted. If anything, such a 
Graduates’ Day defeated its own ends by 
estranging the graduates and the under- 
graduates. 

This year’s Graduates’ Day will, it is 
hoped, have an opposite effect. Following 
the Student Council’s invitation, a joint 
meeting of several members of the Council 
and the Executive Committee of the New 
England Federation of Harvard Clubs 
was held at the Harvard Club of Boston, 
where plans were discussed and a joint 
committee of graduates and under- 
graduates was named to arrange for 
Graduates’ Day. At a subsequent meeting 
of this committee, May 1 was picked as 
the tentative date for Graduates’ Day, 
and plans were drawn up for a program 
which will include a morning mecting with 
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speeches by undergraduates as well as 
graduates; inspection of the various new 
buildings about the Yard, with. under- 
graduates acting as guides; a luncheon of 
graduates and undergraduates at the 
Union; followed in the afternoon by a 
baseball game or track meet, and possibly 
a polo match between undergraduate and 
graduate teams; and ending with a dinner 
and meeting at the Harvard Club that 
evening. Further notice and more 
detailed plans will be published later in 
the Alumni Bulletin, and sent to the 
various Harvard Clubs. In the mean- 
while, the writer, speaking as an under- 
graduate, cordially urges as many 
graduates as possible to plan to return to 
Cambridge on the first of May. This new 
form of Graduates’ Day represents an 
opportunity for graduates and under- 
graduates to come into closer understand- 
ing. It isan opportunity which should not 
be neglected. For on the strength of this 
understanding depends the future of the 
University. 


THE GRADUATES 


NEWS FROM THE CLASSES 


*,* The personal news is compiled from infor- 
mation furnished by the Class Secretaries and 
from other reliable sources. The value of this de- 
partment might be greatly enhanced if Harvard 
men everywhere would contribute to it. Respon- 
sibility for errors should rest with the Editor. 

*,* It becomes more and more difficult to assign 
recent Harvard men to their proper Class, since 
many who call themselves classmates take their 
degrees in different years. It sometimes happens, 
therefore, that, in the news furnished by the Secre- 
taries, the Class rating of the Quinquennial Cata- 
logue is not strictly followed. 

*,* Much additional personal news will be found 
in the Corporation and Overseers’ Records, and in 
the University Notes. 

*,* The name of the State is omitted in the case 
of towns in Massachusetts. 


1862 


Henry M. Rocers, Sec. 
11 Beacon St., Boston 
The last few months have added 


variety to the annals of the Class. It 
may be of interest to record a miracle 
that has happened to our chaplain, Bar- 
rett, the oldest member of our Class. 
Not long ago, in the eighty-eighth year 
of his age, he fell from the top of his 
stairs to the bottom of them and though 
severely bruised, had no bones broken. 
The last announcement received by the 
Secretary from him is that he has now 
completely recovered and is looking for- 
ward with anticipations of pleasure 
to our next Commencement. — On the 
Qist of January, 1926, the James Vila 
Blake Association held its first annual 
meeting, in Chicago, to commemorate 
the life and services of our classmate, 
Blake, and to carry forward the works 
that he had left unfinished and in the 
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spirit of his life of service. Dr. George 
R. Dodson, of St. Louis, gave the prin- 
cipal address. The Secretary of ’62, at 
the request of those interested, sent a 
few lines of greeting and appreciation of 
Blake's life to be read on that occasion. 
— The last announcement that the 
Secretary has to make at this time is of 
the death at Honolulu, on the 30th of 
January, 1926, of our classmate, Wil- 
liam Tufts Brigham. A cable announce- 
ment to his sister (Mrs. LeMoyne) 
brings this announcement the day of 
this writing The records of Brigham’s 
work during his life will probably be the 
subject of extended consideration in 
Honolulu and elsewhere. The Secre- 
tary at this time offers from the data 
available some of the salient points in 
his life. The fact that Brigham was our 
first and only Secretary of the Class for 
twenty-five years and that in 1882, on 
the twentieth anniversary of our gradu- 
ation, he gave to us what has become a 
classic in the presentation of college life 
as it was during our stay in Cambridge 
and the happenings to our Classmates 
the first twenty years after our gradua- 
tion, make him the real historian of the 
Class and the Secretary commends that 
report to the attention of those who 
may care to know what Harvard Col- 
lege was between 1858 and 1862. Wil- 
liam Tufts Brigham, son of William 
Brigham (H.C. 1829) and Margaret 
Austin (Brooks) Brigham, was born in 
Boston, May 24, 1841, and died at Hon- 
olulu, Hawaiian Islands, January 30, 
1926. Brigham fitted for college at the 
Boston Latin School and entered Har- 
vard in 1858. He was class secretary of 
1862 till 1887, when Grinnell took his 
place. After graduation he studied 
law in his father’s office for eighteen 
months, and then started for San Fran- 
cisco, where he was joined by Mr. 
Horace Mann. After exploring the 
mines of Washoe and some of the hot 


springs of California and Nevada, they 
sailed for the Hawaiian Islands, where 
they arrived in May, 1864, and began a 
scientific exploration of the Islands. 
After six months, Brigham was ap- 
pointed professor of natural sciences in 
Oahu College; but he resigned in Octo- 
ber, 1865, and returned home by way of 
China, India, Egypt, and Europe. He 
was admitted to the bar of Suffolk 
County in 1867. In 1868-1869, on the 
death of Mr. Mann, he taught botany 
for a time at Harvard College. In 1869 
he went to California over the Pacific 
Railroad, then just opened, visiting 
Salt Lake City and the Yosemite Valley. 
He was for six years a member of the 
Boston school board, giving especial at- 
tention to drawing in the public schools, 
then a new branch of instruction; he or- 
ganized evening drawing schools, and 
established a normal art school. In 
1872 he visited Great Britain with the 
Japanese embassy; and in 1878 jour- 
neyed with a friend through southern 
France and northern Italy. During 
these years he delivered several courses 
of lectures on scientific subjects. In 
1876 he was appointed by the Hawaiian 
government honorary commissioner to 
the Centennial Exhibition at Phila- 
delphia, to report on the geology and 
mineralogy of the kingdom. In June, 
1880, he made a second visit to the Ha- 
waiian Islands, and made an explora- 
tion of the volcanoes Kilauea and 
Mauna Loa. For several years after his 
return he practised law in Boston, at the 
same time pursuing his scientific studies 
and publishing articles on scientific sub- 
jects. He made a special study of the 
laws of growth in the human body, as 
influenced by physical exercise and af- 
fected by race. He was also much inter- 
ested in photography, in which he be- 
came highly skilful. In July, 1886, he 
was appointed consul in Boston for the 
Republic of Guatemala. In 1888 Brig- 
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ham went to Honolulu, to collect ma- 
terial for a history of the Islands. In 
1890 he became director of the Bernice 
Pauahi Bishop Museum of Polynesian 
Ethnology and Natural History. To 
this work he has devoted himself ever 
since; and under his care the museum, 
“from a building of two small rooms 
and a picture-gallery, has more than 
quadrupled in size, and by its collec- 
tions, scientific works, and publications, 
has attained an honorable place among 
the museums of the world.” In 1896, 
Brigham went round the world a second 
time, making a study of ethnological 
museums, and marine zoilogical sta- 
tions. In the spring of 1912 he made a 
third visit to Europe for the same pur- 
pose. He wrote, March 9, 1912: ‘‘ As to 
the biography, there is nothing, except 
that I have been writing up the contents 
of this museum until my eyes have given 
out, and I am coming to Boston to find 
an oculist. I hope to sail for Europe be- 
fore May 1.” Brigham’s publications 
have been numerous, varied, and valu- 
able. He early became a fellow of the 
American Academy of Arts and Sci- 
ences; and he was corresponding and 
honorary member of many scientific 
societies, both in the United States and 
in Europe. In 1905 he received from 
Columbia University the honorary de- 
gree of Doctor in Science. He was in the 
closest touch with the present Secretary 
of the Class and a frequent correspon- 
dent. In June, 1923, while he was walk- 
ing in his garden, his foot caught in a 
growing vine and he fell, probably 
striking his head as he fell. He was a 
very large man, weighing approxi- 
mately 250 pounds. On his recovery 
from the first effects of the fall it was 
found he was very greatly disabled in his 
foot and leg and subsequently, in Sep- 
tember, he was subjected to the ampu- 
tation of his right leg. With a cheerful- 
ness and a courage that cannot be ex- 


aggerated he bore his enforced inactivi- 
ties, making light of them as has been 
testified by those who were from time 
to time with him and by his devoted at- 
tendants, who were with him until the 
time of his death. Many honors came 
to him from scientific and other soci- 
eties, and his voluminous writings, 
some of which are in the Widener Li- 
brary and in the Harvard Club of Bos- 
ton among other places, are of the most 
interesting and absorbing type of such 
works. The following recital in the 
Boston Transcript of January 30, 1926, 
of his activities and his published works 
may give an idea of his literary achieve- 
ments, though this recital probably is 
incomplete. ‘‘From 1867 onward he 
has delivered several courses of lectures 
pertaining to volcanic phenomena, 
plant life, water as a geological agent, 
and ‘The Earth We Live in’ at Lowell 
Institute and before the Boston Society 
of Natural History, and has also deliv- 
ered a series of lectures on Hawaii be- 
fore the Peabody Institute in Balti- 
more, Maryland. In 1876 he was hon- 
orary Commissioner from Hawaii to the 
Centennial Exhibition in Philadelphia. 
Besides voluminous contributions to the 
North American Review, the Harvard 
Magazine, American Naturalist and 
Scribner's Magazine he has published the 
following: ‘A Service Book for Sunday 
Schools (1863)’; ‘Notes on the Vol- 
canoes of the Hawaiian Islands’ (1868); 
‘Eruptions of the Hawaiian Volcanoes’ 
(1869); ‘Historical Notes on the 
Earthquakes of New England, 1638- 
1869’ (1871); ‘Index to the Islands of 
the Pacific Ocean’ (1900); ‘Stone Im- 
plements and Stone Work of the An- 
cient Hawaiians’ (1902); ‘The Ancient 
Hawaiian House’ (1908); ‘The Vol- 
canoes of Kilauea and Mauna Loa on 
the Island of Hawaii: their variously 
recorded History to the Present Time’ 
(1909); ‘Ka Hana Kapa: the Making of 
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Bark-Cloth in Hawaii’ (1911); ‘Re- 
port of a Journey Around the World to 
Study Matters Relating to Museums’ 
(1913). He also wrote in part the bo- 
tanical portion of ‘Appleton’s Ameri- 
can Encyclopedia.’ Most of these pub- 
lications are illustrated by photo- 
graphs, or drawings by the author. 
Mr. Brigham was a member of the 
Boston Society of Natural History 
(Curator of Botany, Mineralogy and 
Zovlogy) and the Hawaiian Club.”’ In 
the death of William Brigham, the Sec- 
retary has lost his oldest friend in 
length of friendship, for we were school- 
mates and intimate years before we be- 
came classmates in College, and his 
death leaves a great gap, never to be 
filled here, in the life of the Secretary. 
On a visit in 1903 to Honolulu the Sec- 
retary was able to form some idea of the 
work that had been done at the Bishop 
Museum of which Brigham remained 
Director Emeritus until his death. 
Peace be unto him! Brigham was never 
married. He leaves one sister surviving 
him, Mrs. McPherson LeMoyne, who 
resides in Boston. 


1863 
Cuar.es C, Jackson, Sec. 
462 Beacon St., Boston 

Henry Newton Sheldon was a Har- 
vard graduate of whom his Alma Mater 
might well be proud. He was born in 
Maine on the 28th of June, 1842, and 
died on the 14th day of January, 1926, 
in his eighty-fourth year. He began his 
education in the public schools of Maine 
and entered Bowdoin College where he 
passed one year, then came to Harvard 
where he graduated, the first scholar in 
his Class. He was, as would naturally 
be expected of one who attained such 
high rank, an industrious, scholarly, 
quiet man while he was an undergrad- 
uate. After leaving college he taught 
private pupils and a school at Yarmouth 


for about a year, and then was commis- 
sioned a lieutenant in the 55th Massa- 
chusetts on June 28, 1864. The 55th 
was a negro regiment and at the time 
public opinion was divided on the ques- 
tion of enlisting men of that race. To 
accept a commission in that regiment 
required courage and a strong sense of 
public duty. It indicated also a belief in 
the rights of the colored race which was 
not then as common as it became later. 
In the report of his Class the only state- 
ment that is made in regard to his mili- 
tary service is that “‘his time in the 
army was spent in South Carolina and 
Georgia.” This gives in all probability 
a very inadequate account of his serv- 
ice in the army for his regiment was 
actively engaged, and his Classmate, 
Boynton, who also held a commission 
in the regiment, was killed in an en- 


’ 


gagement some six months after Sheldon 
joined the regiment. No one who knew 
Judge Sheldon can doubt that as an 
officer of the regiment he did his full 
share of the work which devolved upon 
it while he was in the service, and a less 
modest man would have given a fuller 
account of his experience. Returning 
to Boston his regiment was discharged 
in 1865 and he entered the office of 
Judge Abbott and was admitted to the 
Bar on the 12th of April, 1866. It would 
seem that his apprenticeship was short, 
but he had read law while he was teach- 
ing school, and was a man who acquired 
learning readily. In 1867 he married 
Miss Clara P. Morse and in the follow- 
ing year had a daughter who unhappily 
died when she was about twelve years 
old. In 1875 he had a son, Wilmon 
Henry, who is now a professor at Yale. 
He practised law by himself for a while, 
and afterward in partnership with vari- 
ous members of the Bar until he was 
appointed to the Superior Bench by his 
classmate, Governor Greenhalge, who 
recognized his fitness for the place. 
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During his years of practice he had con- 
tributed to the American Law Register, 
had written a book on the Law of Sub- 
rogation, had edited an American edi- 
tion of an English work ‘‘ Bateman on 
Auctions,” and had acquired the repu- 
tation among his associates at the bar 
of being a well-read and able lawyer, so 
that his appointment to the Bench was 
received with cordial approval. He 
brought to the Bench high judicial 
qualities, a clear head, sound judgment, 
quick perception, rare serenity of bear- 
ing, uniform courtesy and an adequate 
knowledge of the law. He was an ex- 
tremely efficient and useful judge, and 
when he was promoted to the Supreme 
Bench in 1895 the appointment was re- 
ceived with very great satisfaction by 
the Bar and the community. He did not 
disappoint the expectations of his 
friends, but as a judge of the Supreme 
Court was eminent in all judicial quali- 
ties and added marked strength to an 
able Bench. In 1908 he received the 
degree of LL.D. from Harvard College. 
His services were not merely judicial 
but in 1897 he was appointed on the 
commission ‘“‘to investigate and report 
on plans for the simplification of plead- 
ings to be used in criminal proceedings” 
which made an able report. He was 
elected to the presidency of the Massa- 
chusetts Bar Association, he was a 
fellow of the Amcrican Academy of Arts 
and Sciences, he was at one time com- 
mander of the Loyal Legion of Massa- 
chusetts, a the Medical 
Legal Society, and of various clubs. He 


member of 


had attractive social qualities for he 
was interested in a great many things, 
was a voluminous reader who remem- 
bered what he read and was an agree- 
able talker on almost any subject. 
After his retirement from the Bench he 
lived quietly and bore with courage and 
patience some of the afflictions which 
are apt to accompany old age. Never 
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forthputting, and as Justice Holmes ad- 
vised all Harvard men to do, he did his 
work well and “left it unadvertised.”’ 
While he lived he was an eminent and a 
very citizen, and his death, 
though in the fulness of time, saddened 
all who had known him. 


useful 


1866 
Cuar-es E. Stratton, Sec. 
70 State St., Boston 

Albion Cate was born in Boston, No- 
vember 18, 1845. He left the class 
during the latter part of the Senior 
year, to become principal of the High 
School at Needham Plains, but received 
his degree at Commencement. In the 
fall of 1866, he left Needham, and be- 
came an usher in the Dwight School, 
Boston, which position he held until 
May, 1867. He then accepted the posi- 
tion of principal of a school at Ilion, 
Herkimer County, New York, where he 
remained for one year. From there he 
went to Chicago, taught in the Chicago 
High School, and also studied law. In 
January, 1870, at Springfield, Ill., he 
was admitted to the bar, and took up 
the practice of his profession in Chi- 
sago. He continued to practise law 
there until a few years before his death, 
when with impaired health, he went 
into retirement in Chicago, solacing 
himself with books, particularly in 
Spanish and French, of both which lan- 
guages he was very fond. He was 
active in bedy and mind until the last, 
dying after twenty-four hours’ illness 
on December 3, 1925. July 1, 1875, he 
was married to Bella Lane, daughter of 
Joscph and Hester A. Lane, of Chicago. 
A daughter, May Marguerite, was born 
May 2, 1877. — Moorficld Storey was 
recently in Washington, arguing a case 
before the United States Supreme 
Court. He has published a book en- 
titled, ‘ The Conquest of the Philip- 
pines.’ 
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1869 
WixuiaM S. Hatt, See. 
53 State St., Boston 

George Emerson Bird, born in Port- 
land, Maine, September 1, 1847, died 
at Yarmouthville, Me., January 19, 
1926. He was United States District 
Attorney, Maine District, 1885-90. 
March 26, 1908, he was appointed As- 
sociate Justice of the Supreme Judicial 
Court of the State of Maine. In April, 
1915, he was reappointed for the term 
1915-22. In August, 1918, he resigned. 
On July 8, 1890, he married Harriet L., 
daughter of Leonard and Mary (Pratt) 
Williams of Yarmouth, Maine, who 
survives him. — In 1869, G. W. Hol- 
drege entered the employ of the Bur- 
lington & Missouri River R.R. Co., in 
Nebraska, now a part of the C. B. & 
Q. R.R. Co. In 1882 he became Gen- 
eral Manager of the lines west of the 
Missouri River owned by the C. B. & 
Q. R.R. Co., covering eventually the 
local charge of operation of 4736 miles 
of railroad in six states. This position 
he held until his retirement after more 
than fifty years of continuous service. 
In recognition of the part he has played 
in the growth and development of 
Nebraska, the distinguished service 
medal was awarded him by the Ki- 
wanis Club of Lincoln, Nebraska, on 
December 11, 1925. Among the many 
present from other states were W. Thic- 
ho of Chicago, General Manager of 
the Burlington west of the Missouri, and 
E. P. Bracken of Chicago, vice-presi- 
dent in charge of operation. Speeches 
of appreciation of Holdrege’s long serv- 
ices were delivered by John L. Ken- 
nedy of Omaha, on behalf of the state, 
and by E. M. Westervelt, of Lincoln, on 
behalf of the city. The following brief 
quotations were among other things 
said of Holdrege: — ‘ Perhaps no single 
factor has contributed more largely to 
the development of Nebraska (and ad- 


joining states) than the building of 
railroads, and certainly no man has 
figured more largely in this work than 
Mr. Holdrege.”’ ‘‘In the states where 
his railroads were operated the name 
of George W. Holdrege is always spoken 
with a feeling of gratitude and admira- 
tion, not only for the material progress 
and prosperity which his genius as a 
builder and manager of a great railroad 
system has brought, but also for the 
man, his warm heart, his optimistic 
vision, his impelling inspiration and de- 
sire to serve.” ‘‘It took a man of cour- 
age, of vision, and iron will to stand be-. 
fore executives of his railroad in the 
days of long ago and ask for appropria- 
tions to extend the railroad and devel- 
opment of the country, in face of the 
fact that at that time the country was 
over-run by Indians and scourged by 
grasshoppers and droughts. Such a man 
was George Ward Holdrege.” 


1870 
Cuar.es H. Swan, See. 
8 Storey Place, Jamaica Pla‘n 

William Master Spackman died at 
his home, 820 Madison Avenue, New 
York City, November 18, 1925. 
Spackman was born at Philadelphia, 
January 9, 1847, son of Samuel Cope 
and Ann (Master) Spackman. He was 
fitted for College at the Philadelphia 
High School, and joined the Class at 
the beginning of Sophomore year. An 
unusually brilliant scholar, he was grad- 
uated fourth in the Class, with the 
degree summa cum laude. For six 
months after graduation Spackman 
studied in the Episcopal Divinity 
School at Philadelphia. January 1, 
1871, he became private secretary to 
J. Edgar Thomson, then president of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad Company, 
and held the position until Mr. Thom- 
son’s death in May, 1874, since which 
time Spackman has been one of the 
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trustees of the Thomson estate. He 
studied law for two years, and received 
the degree of LL.B. from the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania in 1880, but never 
practised. In 1881 he moved to New 
York to take the office of Treasurer of 
the Mexican National and some less im- 
portant railroads. He continued to act 
as trustee for a number of estates in 
New York and Philadelphia. He was 
Vice-President of the Bowery Savings 
Bank from 1908 to 1918, and again from 
1920 until his death. He was also a 
director of the Spencerian Pen Com- 
pany. Spackman was a member of the 
Harvard Club of New York, and was a 
member, and for some time treasurer of 
the Century Club. Spackman married 
Margaret Livingston Swift, November 
18, 1875. She survives him, as does 
Emily Swift Spackman, a daughter. 


1871 
ALBERT M. Barnes, Sec. 


719 Massachusetts Avenue, Cambridge 

John Brown Gerrish died at his home 
at New Canaan, Connecticut, on No- 
vember 26, 1925. He was born in New 
Bedford, on May 8, 1849, the son of 
William L. and Virginia R. (Thornton) 
Gerrish. He was fitted for college at 
Phillips Academy, Exeter. He taught 
at De Veaux College for a short time 
after graduation, and was for two years 
in the publishing business; from 1874 to 
1902 he was connected with the dry 
goods commission business, mainly in 
the firms of John L. Bremer & Com- 
pany and Noyes, Bansher & Gerrish. 
He retired in 1902 and subsequently 
passed more or less of his time in 
Europe. 


1872 
A. L. Lincoin, Sec. 
50 State St., Boston 
Holland is now living in Florence but 
expects to return to this country in the 
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Spring. — Hutchins has gone to South 
America and will be away for about 
two months. — Lincoln was recently 
operated on for cataract. Some further 
treatment at the hospital will be neces- 
sary. 
1873 
Wi.iram B. H. Dowsg, Sec. 
6 Beacon St., Boston 

In the fiftieth annual report of the 
Class of 1873 there was published the 
following in relation to J. C. Dodge: 
“Born at Boston, March 9, 1852. 
Parents, Joshua C. and Jane (Clarke) 
Dodge. He graduated with the Class of 
1873, but nothing has been heard from 
him since graduation. It is understood 
that he went immediately abroad and 
has always lived in Europe.”’ This noté 
brought the information that J. C. 
Dodge’s address is 16 Rue Carnot, 
Paris, France. He has been living in 
Paris since his graduation, although 
nothing has been heard from him until 
this recent communication. He is mar- 
ried, and apparently in good health. 
It is fifty-two years since we have 
had any direct communication from 
**Cleavey ’’ Dodge as he was known in 
college, and we are all pleased to have 
this report from him. 


1875 
Warren A. REEp, Sec. 
Brockton 
L. B. R. Briggs is one of the candi- 
dates for the Board of Overseers at the 
next election. —F. P. Fish gave an 
address on “‘ Invention vs. Socialism ”’ 
before the Beacon Society of Boston, in 
January. — W. A. Reed has accepted 
the agency for the Class of the Harvard 


Fund Council. 


1876 
Emor H. Haroprino, Sec. 
6 Beacon St., Boston 
William Lawrence Humason died at 
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New Britain, Connecticut, August 2, 
1925. The son of William Lorenzo and 
Eunetia Minerva (Eno) Humason, he 
was born at New Britain, Connecticut, 
June 7, 1853; prepared for College at 
Public High School, New Britain, Con- 
necticut, and Williston Seminary (one 
year), Easthampton, Massachusetts. 
After his freshman year, he was out of 
college for a year, and then reéntered in 
1874 as a sophomore. He took his 
degree of A.B., 1877. After graduating, 
he was with, and, after 1899, President 
of, the Humason & Beckley Mfg. Co., 
manufacturers of hardware and pocket 
cutlery, of New Britain, Connecticut, 
and New York City. He resigned as 
president of the Humason & Beckley 
Mfg. Co. in 1918, disposing of his inter- 
est and withdrawing from the company. 
In February, 1914, he became president 
of the Peck & Young Mfg. Co., of For- 
rest ville, Connecticut, manufacturers of 
springs and special automatic screw 
machine work. He was a member of the 
Saturday Night Club, the New Britain 
Club, the Harvard Club of New York, 
the Harvard Club of Connecticut, and 
the Maple Hill Golf Club. He had trav- 
eled through nearly all parts of the 
United States and Canada, and made 
two trips to Europe. He married Flor- 
ence Minerva Cole October 15, 1884. 
She died September 6, 1903. October 
14, 1915, he married Mrs. Grace Lang- 
don Sturgis of Hartford, Connecticut, 
who, with three children by his first 
wife, — Marjorie Florence, 1886, Meli- 
cent Eno, 1889, and Lawrence Cole, 
1891, —survives him. — Harcourt Am- 
ory died November 26, 1925. The son 
of James Sullivan and Mary Copley 
(Greene) Amory, he was born at Brook- 
line, February 10, 1855; prepared for 
college at Mr. G. W. C. Noble’s School, 
Boston. He traveled with Percival 
Lowell, in Europe, for a year after grad- 
uation; and made short trips there in 


the summers of 1887 and 1891. His prin- 
cipal occupation was the cotton mill 
business; he was treasurer of the Lan- 
caster Mills and of the Indian Head 
Mills of Alabama. He was a member of 
the First Corps Cadets, M.V.M., finally 
retiring as first sergeant, after over nine 
years’ service from 1877 to 1887, partly 
as captain on the staff of General Sutton 
of the Second Brigade. He was one of 
the first directors of the State Street 
Trust Co., director of the American 
Mutual Liability Insurance Co., Saco- 
Lowell Machine Shops, Mutual Boiler 
Insurance Co., and the above-men- 
tioned mills; a trustee of the Episcopal 
Theological School, at Cambridge; a 
warden of Trinity Church, Boston, and 
a Trustee of the Boston Lying-in Hos- 
pital, and had been a member of the 
Somerset Club, the Harvard Club of 
Boston, and the University Club of 
New York. He was married in 1891 to 
Gertrude Lowndes Chase of Boston, 
who survives him, together with three 
children: Gertrude Livingston Amory, 
1892, married April 17, 1915, to Con- 
stantine Hutchins (H.C., 1905); Har- 
court Amory, 1894 (H.C., 1916); John 
Singleton Amory, 1900 (H.C., 1923). — 
John Tyler Wheelwright died at Bos- 
ton, December 23, 1925. The son of 
George William and Hannah Giddings 
(Tyler) Wheelwright, he was born at 
Roxbury, February 26, 1856; prepared 
for college at the Roxbury Latin School. 
While in college he was one of the 
founders of the “Harvard Lampoon,” 
and a member of the Hasty Pudding 
and A.D. Clubs, the Institute of 1770, 
the Delta Kappa Epsilon, and the O.K. 
In 1876 he entered the law office of 
Brooks, Ball, and Storey, in Boston, 
and in the autumn of the next year be- 
came: a student of the Harvard Law 
School, received the degree of LL.B. in 
1878, and was admitted to the Suffolk 
Bar in April, 1879. In the autumn of 
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that year he began the practice of 
his profession in Boston. In Novem- 
ber, 1893, Governor Russell appointed 
him Chairman of the Board of Gas 
and Electric Light Commissioners; he 
served until July, 1894, when he re- 
signed. In the following September, he 
argued, with Governor Russell, the 
question of the legal construction of 
that part of the tariff bill relating to the 
Wool Schedule, before the Secretary of 
the Treasury at Washington. In 1893 
and 1894 he was a member of the Dem- 
ocratic State Committee and Chairman 
of its finance committee. He was active 
in campaign work, and managed three 
congressional campaigns for John F. 
Andrew (Harvard, 1872), two of them 
to a successful issue. In 1892 he was an 
alternate delegate to the National 
Democratic Convention, and for three 
years he served on Governor Russell's 
staff. In March, 1896, he was appointed 
assistant Corporation Counsel of the 
City of Boston, and, later, an assistant 
city solicitor, resigning in September, 
1900, and resuming private practice. 
He was, from August, 1897, to August, 
1898, acting park commissioner of Bos- 
ton. From October, 1903, to April, 
1907, he was in ill health. He passed 
the winter of 1903-04 in France and 
Italy; of 1904-05 in South Carolina; 
1905-06 in Algeria and Southern Italy, 
and 1906-07 in Bermuda. He re- 
sumed practice in November, 1907, and 
except during periods of ill health, con- 
tinued it until his death. In June, 1907, 
he read the poem before the Harvard 
Chapter of the Beta Kappa, and was 
elected an honorary membér of that 


chapter. In 1909-10 he assisted in 


raising funds for the construction of 
the Harvard Lampoon Building, of 
which his brother, Edmund M.,. was 
the architect, and in 1911-12 he made 
the necessary legal arrangements for 
the construction of the 


Anderson 
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Bridge. In October, 1915, he was ap- 
pointed the law member of the council 
of the Massachusetts Department of 
Health. He published, with F. J. Stim- 
son, in 1880, “‘ Rollo’s Journey to Cam- 
bridge.”” In 1882 he wrote, in connec- 
tion with F. J. Stimson, Robert Grant, 
and John Boyle O'Reilly, “ The King’s 
Men ”’; and, in 1886, he published “A 
Child of the Century.”’ In March, 
1886, he was appointed Class Secretary 
by the Class Committee, and he served 
until June 20, 1892, when he resigned 
the office, owing to ill health. He was a 
member of the Somerset and the My- 
opia Hunt Club, and of the Military His- 
torical Society of Massachusetts, the 
India Wharf Rats, and the Boston Bar 
Association. He was married October 19, 
1907, to Mabel de Lano Merriam, who, 
with a son, Merriam, born July 30, 
1908, survives him. 


1877 
Dr. GarvNER W. ALLEN, Sec. 
146 Massachusetts Ave., Boston 

The Class Committee met at the 
Harvard Club of Boston in November, 
discussed plans for the celebration of 
our fiftieth anniversary, and made some 
preliminary arrangements.—Isaac Bar- 
tholomew Hosford, son of Rev. Benjamin 
Franklin and Mary Elizabeth (Stone) 
Hosford, was born at Haverhill August 
28, 1856, and died after a protracted 
illness at Pasadena, Cal., December 29, 
1925. He fitted for college at the Haver- 
hill High School and entered in 1873. 
Early in Junior year he was obliged to 
leave college on account of trouble with 
his eyes. It was a great disappointment 
for him, for he thoroughly enjoyed col- 
lege life and, moreover, wished to pre- 
pare himself for journalism. He loved 
music and played the violin in the Pie- 
rian Sodality. In 1876 he went to work 
in the paper mills at Pepperell and in 
the course of time became one of the 
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largest paper manufacturers in the 
United States. He was employed in 
this industry at Haverhill, Bridgeport, 
Conn., and Berlin, N.H. At the last 
mentioned place he built, in 1885, the 
first paper mill ever constructed there, 
adding others until there were six. All 
these and one mill at Haverhill were 
sold to the International Paper Com- 
pany in 1898. As an official of this com- 
pany he moved to New York and after- 
wards became first vice-president and 
general manager of some twenty mills 
of the Union Bag and Paper Company. 
In 1905, wishing to be in business again 
for himself, he organized the Saint 
Croix Paper Company and built paper 
and pulp mills on the eastern border of 
Maine. He was for many years presi- 
dent of this great plant, with a daily 
output of many tons of paper and sev- 
eral million paper bags. He lived at 
Middletown, N.J., with offices in New 
York City. In 1878 Hosford married 
Elizabeth King Lord of Framingham. 
They had three daughters, who all 
married. Two of these daughters, to- 
gether with Mrs. Hosford, four grand- 
children and two great grandchildren, 
survive. 


1879 
Woopwarp Hupson, See. 
82 Main St., Concord 

Samuel Crocker Bennett died No- 
vember 25, 1925. He was born at 
Taunton, April 19, 1858, son of Hon. 
Edmund H. and Sally (Crocker) Ben- 
nett. He prepared for College at St. 
Mark’s School and Adams Academy. 
After graduating he entered Boston 
University Law School from which he 
was graduated with the degree LL.B. 
in 1882. He was admitted to the Bar in 
1883 and at once began the practice of 
his profession with his father at 10 
Tremont Street, Boston. For nearly 
twenty years he was connected with 


Boston University Law School, as Lec- 
turer, Assistant Dean and Dean, giving 
up the office of Dean in 1902. Although 
engaged in general practice, for many 
years most of his time was devoted to 
the hearing of cases referred to him as 
arbitrator, referee, master or auditor. 
His well-grounded knowledge of law, 
judicial temperament, large fund of 
common sense and unfailing courtesy 
made him an ideal magistrate and he 
was regarded by both the bench and 
bar as one of the ablest and most satis- 
factory lawyers for this important 
branch of our legal procedure. During 
the late war he was Chairman of the 
Exemption Board for his district. He 
took a keen interest in the town affairs of 
Weston, where he lived for many years, 
acting at different times as Town Coun- 
sel and Chairman of the School Com- 
mittee, and was chosen in 1913 to give 
the historical address at the celebration 
of the Two Hundredth Anniversary of 
the incorporation of the town. Jointly 
with his father he published Massachu- 
setts Farm Law and, associated with 
others, he edited several works, includ- 
ing the Encyclopedia of Law and Pro- 
cedure; seventh edition of Penjamin on 
Sales; Federal Decisions; and an Ameri- 
can edition of Smith’s Leading Cases. 
He was a member of the Bar Associa- 
tion of the City of Boston; the Massa- 
chusetts Bar Association, serving on 
the Executive Committee and as Chair- 
man of the Committee on Legal Edu- 
cation; the American Bar Association, 
serving as a member of the General 
Council, the local Council for Massa- 
chusetts and the Standing Committee 
on Uniform State Laws; Union Club of 
Boston; Harvard Club of Boston; Wes- 
ton Golf Club; and was a charter mem- 
ber of the Evening Law School of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association. 
In 1918 he was chosen Class Secretary 
and was engaged in the preparation of a 
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Class Report at the time of his death. 
In 1885 he married Amy R., daughter 
of Edward I. and Henrietta W. (Briggs) 
Thomas, who survives him with five 
children; Samuel C. Bennett, Jr., ’12, 
Roger W. Bennett, 713, Thomas D. 
Bennett, Barbara, wife of Louis C. 
Zahner, and Rosamond T., wife of 
George Sturgis. His oldest son, Ed- 
mund Neville Bennett, ’10, died Oc- 
tober 9, 1921.— H.K.B.— James 
McDonald Gardiner died at Tokyo, 
Japan, November 25, 1925. Born at 
St. Louis, Missouri, May 22, 1857, the 
son of James McDonald and Margaret 
McCartney (Gordon) Gardiner, he 
prepared for college at Hackensack 
Academy, Hackensack, New Jersey, 
was admitted in October, 1875, but 
left Cambridge before the end of the 
college course. In 1894 he received his 
bachelor’s degree as of the Class of 
1879. After a brief business experience 
he went to Japan in 1880 as a lay mis- 
sionary of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church to take charge of a Mission 
School for boys at Tokyo. His early in- 
clination had been toward architecture, 
in which he had some training, and his 
first task was to plan and build suitable 
buildings for the school and for his own 
residence. Success in this led him into 
the general practice of architecture. 
The headmastership of the school he 
resigned in 1892, and in 1894 was ap- 
pointed Professor of English Language 
and Literature in St. Paul’s College, 
Tokyo. He soon found so much build- 
ing to do for the mission and for others 
besides that he gave up teaching and de- 
voted the time entirely to architectural 
work, constructing churches, schools, 
hospitals and dwellings, being also 
called in as consulting architect for 


almost every building projected by 
Americans in that section of Japan. At 
the time of the earthquake and fire of 
September, 1923, Gardiner was resting 
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after a severe illness at his villa in 
Nikko, where the shock was felt less 
than at Tokyo, ninety miles away. 
Prohibited at first by the doctor from 
attempting to reach Tokyo, he per- 
sisted, and not long after the disaster, 
railroad lines being destroyed, made the 
trip by automobile and plunged into 
the work of restoration. Most of the 
buildings he had built in Tokyo during 
the preceding forty years had been 
destroyed by fire although they had 
stood the test of the earthquake. In 
1884 he visited America on account of 
health; again, in 1892, as lay delegate to 
the General Convention of the Episco- 
pal Church at Baltimore; and in 1901 
on a trip around the world. On this last 
journey a visit was made in Scotland to 
his father’s birthplace, Auchtermuchtie, 
Fifeshire, and his mother’s old home, 
Kirkeudbright. His fellowship is indi- 
cated by the following list of his clubs 
and societies: Tnekiji Tennis Club, 
Tokyo Base Ball Club, Tokyo Chess 
Club, Duplicate Whist Club in Tokyo, 
Tokyo Lecture Association, Tokyo 
Teachers’ Association, Literary and 
Musical Society of Tokyo, Tokyo Club, 
Tokyo Dramatic and Musical Associa- 
tion, Asiatic Society of Japan, Nippon 
Ongaku Kevai (Musical Society of 
Japan), Young Men’s Christian Associ- 
ation of Japan, American Peace Society 
of Japan, Photographic Society of 
Japan, Harvard Club of Japan. Some 
of these he helped organize. In many 
he held high office. He succeeded the 
late Marquis Komura, LL.B. ’77, as 
President of the Harvard Club of Japan 
and was on its general committee at the 
time of his death. On May 16, 1882, at 
Tokyo, he married Florence Rhodes 
Pitman who survives him with four chil- 
dren, James Lawrence, Hasu-no-Hana 
(Lotus Blossom) wife of Shirley Hall 
Nichols, ’05, Ernestine Williams and 
Lillian Gordon. Another daughter, 
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Helga Houghton, died in infancy. — 
The usual monthly dinners of members 
of the Class continue this winter at the 
Harvard Club of Boston under the 
management of Conant, Mitchell and 
Briggs. They are successful and well 
attended. 


1880 
Joun Woopsvry, Sec. 
14 Beacon St., Boston 

W. G. L. Taylor, who is Professor 
emeritus of Political and Economic Sci- 
ence in the University of Nebraska, has 
been cultivating an enthusiasm of many 
years, and the result is a handsome 
volume, published by Henry Holt 
and Company, entitled ‘“‘The Saddle 
Horse: His Care, Training, and Rid- 
ing.” 

1882 
Henry W. Cunnincuam, Sec. 
351 Marlborough St., Boston 

The usual winter dinner in New York 
was held at the Harvard Club on De- 
cember 4, under the happy manage- 
ment of J. E. Weld. — Prof. T. L. 
Washburn of the University of Min- 
nesota has just returned from six 
months in the South Sea Islands where 
he headed a collecting expedition for his 
University, at which he has been many 
years Professor of Natural History as 
well as State Entomologist. Next sum- 
mer he reaches the age at which the 
State law compels him to retire. He has 
accumulated a mass of information and 
pictures of the Pacific Islands and has 
delivered interesting lectures about 
them. — X. H. Goodnough has com- 
pleted forty years of service in the en- 
gineering division of the Massachusetts 
Department of Public Health, the last 
thirty of which he has been chief en- 
gineer, and as such he has rendered dis- 
tinguished service to the State. On 
this anniversary he was congratulated 


by his staff and by members of other 
departments as well as by the Gov- 
ernor. — The musical manuscripts of 
the late F. R. Burton have been re- 
cently acquired by the Library of Con- 
gress. Burton lived several years among 
the Indian tribes of the Northwest and 
Canada and learned their present and 
old-time music and made manuscript 
copies including their native songs. 
He also made many compositions de- 
veloped from Indian themes. His 
“Hiawatha” was a cantata for mixed 
chorus, soloists and orchestra and was 
performed in New York in 1898. — Per- 
cival Smith Hill, president of the Amer- 
ican Tobacco Company and a tempo- 
rary member of the class, died sud- 
denly at his home in New York City, 
Dec. 7, 1925. Born in Philadelphia in 
1861, he studied at the University of 
Pennsylvania a year or more and then 
entered Harvard in the autumn of 
1879, being with our class for the 
Sophomore year only. After that he 
returned to Philadelphia and was for 
several years actively engaged in the 
cotton yarn and later in the carpet 
business, in both of which he was suc- 
cessful, and finally sold the latter to 
John Wanamaker. In 1892 he became 
interested in the tobacco trade as head 
of the Philadelphia Sales office of the 
Blackwell Durham Tobacco Co. in 
which he later acquired an interest, and 
in 1898 became president of the Com- 
pany at Durham, N.C. His Company 
was soon taken over by the American 
Tobacco Company and he became its 
Secretary in 1900 and a Vice-President 
in 1901, and when James B. Duke re- 
tired from the presidency in 1912, Hill 
succeeded him. It fell to his lot to 
direct the dissolution or reorganization 
of the Company when the United States 
Courts after five years of litigation had 
declared it an illegal combination in 
restraint of trade, which he did by thg 
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distribution to the stockholders of over 
a hundred millions in securities of sun- 
dry controlled companies. He was mar- 
ried in Philadelphia in 1883 to Miss 
Cassie Rowland Milnes who survives 
him, together with two daughters and a 
son, George W., who was Vice-Presi- 
dent of the American Tobacco Com- 
pany. — Charles Henry Goldthwaite 
died in Boston February 8, 1926; fun- 
eral services were held on February 10 
at his late residence, 19 Burroughs 
Street, Jamaica Plain. He was born at 
Salem, January 30, 1851, the son of 
William Wallace and Caroline Everett 
(Pope) Goldthwaite. He fitted for Col- 
lege at the Salem High School and en- 
tered Harvard, in 1868 as a member of 
the class of 1872; he was with that class 
during the Freshman Year. He then 
left College and taught school for ten 
years, during which time he did the 
work of the Sophomore year by himself. 
On December 23, 1876, he was married 
at Holbrook to Mrs. Ellen White (Vin- 
ing) Thayer. He returned to Harvard 
in the fall of 1880 and was a member of 
the class of 1882 during its Junior and 
Senior years. He was an excellent clas- 
sical scholar, taking final honors in 
Greek and Latin and ranking high in 
the class, standing number two for one 
year, but much to his sorrow did not 
become a member of the #.B.K, be- 
cause of a ruling that a man must have 
been a student in College for three suc- 
cessive years. His life work has been 
that of a teacher in various schools and 
academies as well as that of a private 
tutor. For many years he was in Eu- 
rope as a tutor to the sons of wealthy 
New Yorkers, but more recently he has 
been an instructor in this country, for a 
time at Morristown School and at Mil- 
ton Academy. He was a man of culture 
and his years of travel in Europe gave 
him an agreeable personality to which 
was added a faculty for imparting 
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knowledge to boys, but he changed his 
positions many times. He was divorced 
from his first wife and was twice mar- 
ried after that, first in London, Eng- 
land, November 23, 1902, to Violet 
Eliza Carr and second in Boston, De- 
cember 29, 1909, to Louise Marshall 
Morrill. He had two sons by his first 
wife, Harry Wales Goldthwaite, who 
graduated from Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology in 1899, and Ralph 
Harvard Goldthwaite of the Harvard 
Class of 1903 and M.D. 1906. 


1883 
Freperick Nicnons, Sec. 
2 Joy St., Boston 

Twenty-five men were present at the 
Lunch on January 9th, at the Harvard 
Club, the stormy weather being respon- 
sible for the diminished attendance. 
F. W. Kaan described the surprising 
developments connected with the con- 
struction of the great new Northern 
Boul-vard out of Boston to the North 
Shore, he having been appointed a 
special assistant to the Attorney- 
General to deal with the Somerville 
problems relating to it. J. R. Brackett 
brought us news of E. S. Rousmaniere, 
who had been seriously ill, and G. B. 
Morison reported concerning C. H. Kip 
who had also been visited by sickness. 
— A Louis A. Coolidge National Memo- 
rial Fund has been inaugurated, under 
Nicholas Murray Butler, President of 
Columbia University, to fipance a 
countrywide campaign to carry out the 
purposes of the Sentinels of the Re- 
public, the organization for whose 
furtherance our late classmate had re- 
signed all business interests, and of 
which he was president at the time of 
his death. J. M. Burch is a member of 
the National Committee. —C. P. 
Curtis’s two sons have published, 
through Houghton, Mifflin Company, 
‘Hunting in Africa East and West,” a 
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very pleasantly written account of a 
family party’s experiences in the pur- 
suits of big game, with the following 
dedication: ‘To Our Father In Mem- 
ory of His Second and Our First Hunt- 
ing in Africa This Story is Written to 
Show in Some Measure What His Sons 
owe to His Companionship.” — F. W. 
Kaan is vice-president of the Middle- 
sex Bar Association. He has been city 
solicitor of Somerville for twenty-nine 
years. — The following are members of 
the Associated Harvard Clubs’ com- 
mittees: on Service to the University, 
Dr. P. J. Eaton; on athletics, G. B. 
Morison, W. D. Sullivan; on Shaler 
Memorial, Joseph Lee. 


1884 
Tuomas K. Cummins, Sec. 
70 State St., Boston 

H. M. Atkinson was awarded for the 
year 1925 the silver loving cup which 
the Atlanta Georgian and the Sunday 
American of Atlanta give annually to 
the citizen designated by the Award 
Committee as the most valuable citizen 
of Atlanta. — E. W. Frost was one of 
the delegates appointed by the League 
of Nations Non-Partisan Association in 
the United States to attend a confer- 
ence of League of Nations Societies held 
in Warsaw, Poland, in July, 1925, at 
which some thirty nations were repre- 
sented, and where the same problems 
were discussed as those considered at 
the Assembly of the League of Nations 
in Geneva in September of the same 
year. — The following changes of ad- 
dress have been noted: H. D. Robbins, 
55 Berry Street, Brooklyn, N.Y.; H. R. 
Woodward, 309 Farragut Apartments, 
Washington, D.C.—Henry Holton 
Kendall died in Worcester, on Friday, 
October 23, 1925, of pneumonia. He 
was born in Craftsbury, Vermont, De- 
cember 27, 1860, the son of Archibald 


McEwen and Clara (Sprague) Kendall. 
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He prepared for college at Vermont 
Academy and after graduating with 
the Class he was in charge of a private 
school in Haleton, Pa. Practically his 
entire life was devoted to school work. 
He was principal of the Brookfield 
(Mass.) High School and of grammar 
schools in Walpole and Marlboro. 
From Marlboro he went in 1892 to 
Saratoga Springs, N.Y., where he was 
principal of the high school until 1896, 
when he became principal of Grammar 
School No. 9 in Troy, N.Y. In 1902 he 
was for a short time associated with the 
New York Life Insurance Company as 
a solicitor, but soon resumed his pro- 
fession of teaching, and in February, 
1903, became principal of the Sterling 
(Mass.) High School. His most impor- 
tant work was as principal of the Provi- 
dence Street High School in Wor- 
cester, to which position he was elected 
in 1911, remaining there until Septem- 
ber, 1925, shortly before his death, when 
he was transferred to the Rice Square 
School. He did not devote himself to 
any specialty in teaching, but was ex- 
perienced in all branches of high and 
grammar school courses. He was mar- 
ried in Brookfield on November 8, 1889, 
to Amelia Davis of Brookfield. Chil- 
dren: Harold Holton, born January 23, 
1891 (died April 16, 1923), who mar- 


‘ried on August 26, 1918, Leonora Clark 


of Worcester; Philip Mason, born 
October 23, 1892, who married June 4, 
1917, Ruth Wilkins of Lynn, child, 
George Wilkins Kendall, born April 7, 
1919; Sylvia, born September 18, 1897. 
On August 28, 1915, he married Mary 
Rose Shaver of Louisville, Ky., who 
survives him. — Robert Heberton Ter- 
rell died in Washington, D.C., on Sun- 
day, December 20, 1925. He was born 
in Glen Cove, Oswega County, Vir- 
ginia, on November 25, 1857, the son of 
Harrison and Louisa Ann (Coleman) 
Terrell. He prepared for college at 
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Lawrence Academy, Groton. After 
graduating from Harvard he taught 
school in one of the high schools in 
Washington, D.C., of which later he be- 
came the principal. During that time 
he studied law and after graduating 
from the Howard University Law 
School was admitted to the bar of the 
Supreme Court in the District of Co- 
lumbia, as well as to the bar of the 
Court of Appeals for the same District, 
the bar of the United States Court of 
Claims, and that of the Supreme Court 
of the United States. During the ad- 
ministration of President Harrison he 
served as a Chief of Division in the 
United States Treasury. For a time 
thereafter he carried on the private 
practice of his profession. In 1901 he 
was appointed by President Roosevelt 
a Justice of the Magistrates Court of 
the District of Columbia, to which 
position he was reappointed in 1905. 
In 1909 he was made judge of the Muni- 
cipal Court of the District of Columbia, 
which position he held until his death, 
although for three years he had been 
unable, owing to a stroke of paralysis, 
to attend to the duties of his office, 
which were voluntarily divided by the 
remaining four judges amongst them- 
selves. As a tribute to their regard for 
their associate, the judges of the Muni- 
cipal Court attended his funeral in a 
body and Judge Robert H. Mattingly 
delivered an address as part of the cere- 
mony. At the time of his death Terrell 
was the senior judge in service on the 
bench of the Municipal Court, having 
served twenty-four years consecutively. 
During the war he was president of a 
War Camp Community Service Club 
and worked with the Y.M.C.A. as a 
speaker in the camps throughout the 
neighborhood in the District of Colum- 
bia. He did not engage actively in polit- 
ical work, but took an active interest in 
the local affairs of Washington and 
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served on many committees in connec- 
tion therewith. He served also as a mem- 
ber of the Inaugural Executive Commit- 
tee at the time of the inauguration of 
President Taft. On October 28, 1891, 
he married Mary Eliza Church at 
Memphis, Tenn. Their first child, a 
girl, and their second, a boy, died at 
birth. Another daughter, Dorothy, 
born in November, 1896, died in the 
same month. Their daughter Phyllis 
was born April 2, 1898. 


1885 


Henry M. Witttams, Sec. 
10 State St., Boston 

Dr. William Kinnicutt Draper died of 
heart disease at his home, 121 East 
36th Street, New York, on January 5, 
1926. He was the son of William H. and 
Elizabeth Waldo (Kinnicutt) Draper, 
and was born in New York City Febru- 
ary 2, 1863. He prepared for College at 
Adams Academy, Quincy. In College 
he was a member of the Alpha Delta 
Phi, Institute of 1770, Hasty Pudding 
Club, St. Paul’s Society, Bicycle Club, 
and an associate member of the Pierian 
and Glee Clubs. He was prominent in 
college theatricals. After graduation he 
took the regular course at the College of 
Physicians and Surgeons, the Medical 
Department of Columbia University, 
and received there his M.D. This was 
followed by a period at the Roosevelt 
Hospital and one year of graduate 
medical study in Europe. In 1891 he 
opened his office as a physician in New 
York City. He became attending phy- 
sician at the Bellevue Hospital, and at 
the New York Dispensary and Minturn 
Hospital for Scarlet Fever and Diph- 
theria. In 1908 he became adjunct pro- 
fessor and in 1910 full Professor of 
Clinical Medicine. at the College of 
Physicians and Surgeons. He was a 
consulting physician at the New York 
Orthopedic Hospital and Dispensary. 
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During the War he was a member of the 
Local Exemption Board 159, New York 
City. On December 28, 1898, he was 
married to Helen F. Hoffman, who sur- 
vives. There were no children. He was 
a member of the University, Century, 
and Harvard Clubs, and had been on 
the council of the first and on the board 
of managers of the latter of those clubs. 
He was also a member of the American 
Medical Association, New York Acad- 
emy of Medicine, National Institute of 
Social Science, and a member of the 
executive board of the Children’s Aid 
Society. He was a skilful physician who 
had served the poor of New York City 
gratuitously for many years, and his 
time and services were freely given to 
every project for the civic betterment of 
the people of the city. His vacation in- 
terests had been largely foreign travel 
and hunting in the Maine and Canada 
woods. The funeral services were held 
January 7, 1926, from the Church of 
the Epiphany at Lexington Avenue and 
Thirty-fifth Street. They were con- 
ducted by Rev. W. T. Crocker, ’84, the 
rector. Governor F. S. Billings, ’85, of 
Vermont, and F. A. Delano, ’85, of 
Washington, were among the honorary 
pallbearers. — Egerton Leigh Win- 
throp, for thirteen years of the New 
York City Board of Education, of 
which he was president for more than 
half of that period, died at his residence 
109 East 91st Street, New York, on 
January 12th. He was born in Paris, 
France, August 14, 1862, the son of 
Egerton L. and Charlotte Troup (Bron- 
son) Winthrop, and a direct descendant 
of Gov. John Winthrop of Massachusetts 
Bay. He was prepared for Harvard at 
Eton, where he graduated in 1881, enter- 
ing College with 85 as a Freshman. Dur- 
ing his college course he was a member 
of the Porcellian Club, the Institute of 
1770, Hasty Pudding Club and the Art 
Club. He was much interested in polo 


and a member of the victorious Har- 
vard team which in the summer of °85 
won the American championship at 
Newport. Jn 1887 he took his LL.D. 
degree at the Columbia Law School and 
for several years was a member of the 
firm of Jay and Candler. Later he 
organized the firm of Winthrop and 
Stimson, with offices at 32 Liberty 


_ Street, of which firm he was a member 


at the time of his death. It was in 1900 
that he was appointed school commis- 
sioner by Mayor George B. McClellan, 
and the next year he became president 
of that body. His interest in the youth 
of the city, and their sports, led him to 
serve as an honorary director of the 
Public Schools Athletic League. He 
was also for many years president of the 
Legal Aid Society. Among his impor- 
tant duties as a lawyer was his guard- 
ianship for the young heir of Col. John 
Jacob Astor, ’88, who was lost on the 
Titanic. In 1919 he was nominated for 
the Harvard Board of Overseers, but 
failed of election. He was trustee of the 
House of Mercy and a vestryman of 
Trinity Church, New York. On July 8, 
1890, he married Emeline D. Heck- 
scher. They had one daughter, Muriel, 
who married Richard deB. Boardman, 
of Boston. He was a member of the St 
Nicholas Society, the Union Club, the 
Knickerbocker Club, of which he was 
treasurer, and the Down-Town Lunch 
Association. In addition he was presi- 
dent of the Meadow Brook Hunt Club 
and member of the Turf and Field Club, 
the Nassau Country Club, the Links 
Club, the Piping Rock Country Club 
and the Harvard Club. His funeral was 
held from Trinity Church, on the 14th 
of January, Bishop Manning and Rev. 
Caleb B. Stetson, the rector, officiating. 
Burial was in the churchyard of St. 
Mark’s-in-the-Bouwerie. — V. E. Al- 
derson has resigned as president of the 


Colorado School of Mines and has 
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opened an office in the Symes Building, 
Denver, as consulting engineer on oil 
shale development. — Governor F. S. 
Billings presided at the meeting of the 
Council of New England Federation of 
Harvard Clubs, to consider plans for 
Graduates’ Day at Harvard, to be held 
in April or May. — R. W. Boyden, as 
president of the Boston Chamber of 
Commerce, was one of the speakers at 
the meeting of the Boston Y.M.C.A. 
held on January 24th. — F. A. Delano 
is chairman of the National Committee 
on Inheritance Taxation. — Reverend 
W. F. Greenman’s temporary address is 
80 Elm Street, West Newton. — Dr. 
Alexander MecAdie has written a book, 
“War Weather Vignettes,” relating to 
experiences in the World War. — G. R. 
Nutter, president of the Bar Associa- 
tion of the city of Boston, presided at 
the bench and bar night dinner held on 
December 9th. — Lee, Higginson & 
Company, of which J. J. Storrow is the 
senior ‘partner, have removed from 
their old offices at 44 State Street to 
their new building, formerly the First 
National Bank Building, at Fed- 
eral, Franklin and Congress Streets, 
Boston. 


1886 
Apams D. Carin, See. 
98 Nichols Ave., Watertown 

Clinton Collins is still residing in his 
old family mansion and he is still re- 
porter for the Supreme Court of Ohio. 
— At the weekly dinners of the Har- 
vard Club of Washington the class of 
’86 is always represented by Hight and 
Shea, both of whom are now living in 
Washington. — W. C. Boyden and P.S. 
Howe are both expecting to sail for a 
trip abroad. Boyden will return in time 
for the reunion in June but Howe does 
not expect to be able to. — The follow- 
ing changes in address should be noted. 
The present address of M. Graeme 
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Haughton is 18 Commonwealth Av- 
enue, Boston. The present address of 
Walter Graham is care of M. C. Camp- 
bell, Bramwell, West Virginia. — Rich- 
mond Parsons will be at Gray Moss 
Inn, Clearwater, Fla., until March 20. 
— Binney Gunnison is teaching at the 
American Academy of Dramatic Art, 
New York, N.Y.— Notice of the 
deaths of two members of the Class has 
just been received; Everett Vergnies 
Abbot died August 19, 1925. William 
Stapp Ennis died February 25, 1925. — 
Plans for the celebration of the 40th 
anniversary have been completed by 
the Class Committee; they are as fol- 
lows, subject to some slight modifica- 
tions possibly. Sunday June 20, meet 
at Harvard Club of Boston, go by 
motor to Marion, stopping on the way 
for lunch at North Easton with Oliver 
Ames. Sunday night will be passed in 
Marion as guests of Fred Hood. Mon- 
day will be spent in Marion. There will 
be opportunity to play golf, tennis, go 
in bathing, sailing, and a real Cape 
Cod clam bake will wind up the morn- 
ing festivities. In the afternoon return 
to Boston. Tuesday the 22d, Class 
day, at Cambridge. Wednesday, an 
excursion around Cambridge to visit 
the many new developments that have 
been and are taking place, in the morn- 
ing. Annual class dinner in the eve- 
ning. Yale baseball game in the after- 
noon at Soldier’s Field. Thursday, Come 
mencement exercises at Cambridge. 
Friday Harvard-Yale boat race at 
New London. — The’ mid-winter 
class lunch took place at the Har- 
vard Club on Saturday, February 6, 
at one o'clock. 


1887 
Hersert L. Cuark, See. 
$21 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa 
Dwight Whitney Bowles died on Feb- 
ruary 2d, at St. Luke’s Hospital, Jack- 
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sonville, Fla. The cause of his death 
was hemorrhage of the brain, followed 
by a stroke of paralysis. 


1888 
Henry S. WARDNER, Sec. 
160 Front St., New York 

Eleven members of the Class at- 
tended the Annual Harvard Dinner at 
the Harvard Club of New York City on 
January 29.— Copley Amory is now 
associated with the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion in the Department of the Interior 
at Washington, D.C. — F. E. Austin 
has served on the bench, of the First 
Judicial District Court of Bristol 
County, Mass., for twenty-three years. 
—M. B. Clarke is Chairman of the 
Board of Review of the Federal Trade 
Commission. — W. D. Davidge is en- 
gaged with the Mexican Claims Com- 
mission at Washington. — E. A. Harri- 
man has been chosen a vice-president of 
the Harvard Club of Washington and 
the treasurer of the Reserve Officers’ 
Association of the United States. — 
R. A. Holland is the senior member of 
the law firm of Holland, Rutledge and 
Lashly, with offices in the Central 
National Bank Building, St. Louis, 
Mo. — Dr. F. B. Lund is president of 
the Classical Club of Boston, of which 
C. W. Gleason is secretary. The latter 
is also secretary of the eastern division 
of the New England Classical Club. — 
New addresses: Copley Amory, 1811 
Q Street, Washington, D.C.; H. M. 
Clarke, Metropolitan Club, Washing- 
ton, D.C.; W. W. Gale, care Brown, 
Shipley & Co., 123 Pall Mall, London; 
S. A. Goodhue, care American Pioneer 
Line, 612 Whitney-Central Bank 
Building, New Orleans, La.; G. G. Hall, 
care Hemphill, Noyes & Co., 37 Wall 
St., N.Y. City; Rev. H. R. Miles, care 
Congregational Board of Ministerial 
Relief, 441 Lexington Avenue, N.Y. 
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City; W. E. Mills, Norwell, Plymouth 
Co., Mass.; F. C. Woodman, Stoneleigh 
Court, Washington, D.C.—E. A. 
Harriman’s ‘‘The Constitution at the 
Crossroads: A Study of the Legal As- 
pects of the League of Nations, the Per- 
manent Organization of Labor and the 
Permanent Court of International 
Justice,’ a work of 274 pages, has been 
published by George H. Doran Com- 
pany, New York. Says the author: “If 
the American people fully understand 
the legal consequences of any proposed 
action, it must be assumed that they are 
fully capable of deciding as to the prac- 
tical advantages of such action.... 
The object of the book is not to direct 
people which road the United States 
should take, but to make clear the legal 
topography of the new road opened by 
the Treaty of Versailles.” Of the World 
Court he observes: “It has frequently 
been asserted that the Permanent 
Court is not a judicial branch of the 
League of Nations....It is argued 
that because the Court is independent 
of the Assembly and the Council, it is 
independent of the League of Nations; 
but it might as well be argued that be- 
cause the Supreme Court of the United 
States is independent of Congress, it is 
independent of the United States.... 
The Permanent Court is the court of 
the League of Nations. It is, therefore, 
bound to apply the law of the League of 
Nations in cases coming before it.” — 
F. L. H. Noble, in the Boston Globe of 
Dec. 27, entertainingly gave his remi- 
niscences of his encounters with Rud- 
yard Kipling in San Francisco in 1889 
while Noble was Sunday editor of the 
San Francisco Examiner. Kipling’s 
offer of material for publication in that 
newspaper at $10 per column Noble re- 
jected unless the copy could be toned 
down by revision. This Kipling refused 
to permit. 
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1889 
Cuar_Les WarREN, Sec. 
Mills Building, Waskington, D.C. 

New Addresses: (Home) G. C. Bul- 
lard, 1004 Beacon Street, Brookline; 
Rev. E. M. Duff, 1306 Washtenaw Av- 
enue, Ann Arbor, Mich.; George L. Hun- 
ter, Mark Twain Lane, Redding, Conn. 
(Business) L. H. Alexander, Box 4101, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; T. B. Meteyard, 
Fernhurst, Sussex, England. — R. C. 
Cabot will be absent during the second 
half of the academic year, 1925-26. — 
C. Downer is spending the winter in 
Washington, D.C. — E. W. Hawley is 
still an alderman of Minneapolis, and 
also gives his course in parliamentary 
law at the University of Minnesota; he 
had the unique experience of having the 
city attorney take his course three 
times. — M. D. Hull is a member of 
the Harvard Fund Council. — Franklin 
Elias Huntress died, after a year’s ill- 
ness, on December 19, 1925, at his home 
in Newton. He was born at Biddeford, 
Maine, April 19, 1866, the son of Albion 
Paris and Sarah Caleff (Hooper) Hunt- 
ress. He graduated from the Somerville 
High School in 1884, president of his 
class, and after two years at Tufts Col- 
lege, he entered Harvard with the Class 
of 1889, on November 1, 1887. After 
graduation, he entered at once into the 
manufacture of iron and steel castings. 
He was among the first to perceive the 
possibilities of the electric street rail- 
way. Henry M. Whitney, whose pro- 
gressive spirit he greatly admired, had 
just consolidated and electrified the old 
horse-car lines running into Boston, 
and, that he might learn the business 
from the bottom, Huntress entered the 
employ of the West End Street Railway 
in a very humble capacity, even clean- 
ing car trucks in his determination to 
master all details of street railway con- 


struction. Later, the knowledge thus 


gained, combined with his energy and 
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courage, gave him almost a preéminence 
in the field of street railway supplies, as 
agent for the St. Louis Car Company, 
Laconia Car Company and other con- 
cerns of importance in that line. He 
supplied much of the equipment for the 
then new Boston Elevated Railway 
Company, and at his death he was presi- 
dent of the Neal Electric Headlight 
Company. He was an active factor in 
Republican politics, serving in the 
Somerville Common Council in 1891 
and 1892, a member of the Massachu- 
setts House of Representatives from 
Somerville in 1897, 1898, and 1899, and 
of the Senate in 1900 and 1901, a dele- 
gate to the Republican National Con- 
vention in 1900, and a member of the 
McKinley Notification Committee. In 
1922, he was one of the delegates ap- 
pointed by Governor Cox to represent 
Massachusetts at the Brazil Centen- 
nial Exposition at Rio de Janeiro, at 
which place he and his brother, Freder- 
ick A. Huntress, had interests in public 
service companies. He was married at 
Boston, November 16, 1907, to Mrs. 
Natalie Alice (Brown) Edgerly, and 
had a son, Franklin Elias, Jr., born 
July 23, 1909. His wife and son 
survive him. — G. L. Hunter has 
written “‘The Practical Book of Tap- 
estries ’’ (Lippincott, 1925) and “ Tapes- 
tries of Clarence H. Mackay”’ (privately 
printed). — Olin Coit Joline died at 
Boston, September 27, 1925. He was 
born at Tottenville, N.Y., August 3, 
1862, the son of Truman Wesley and 
Susan Elizabeth (Sprague) Joline. He 
prepared for college at Phillips Exeter. 
After graduation from Harvard, he 
taught Greek and Latin at Yeater’s 
Institute from 1891 to 1893, and from 
1893 until the spring of 1925 he was a 
teacher of Greek at the Taft School at 
Watertown, Conn. Full of interest both 
in his subject and in his pupils, his suc- 
cess as a teacher was very great, en- 
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deavoring, as he wrote in 1914, ‘“‘to keep 
a bright glow to the never-dying embers 
of Greek culture and civilization.’’ He 
traveled every summer in Europe. In 
the fall of 1924, a disease paralyzing the 
muscles of the throat attacked him, but 
he did not wish to give up his work even 
under this great affliction. Finally, the 
principal of the School, Horace D. Taft, 
persuaded him to resign on a pension; 
and as Mr. Taft has written to our 
classmate, Hooper: ‘‘ He stayed for the 
reunion in May....The old boys 
flocked round him and at the dinner 
cheered him, and when he waved his 
napkin in reply, it was evident that he 
was much affected. He had letters of 
gratitude and appreciation from old 
boys in various parts of the country and 
altogether his leave-taking was heart- 
warming... . He was a faithful, earnest 
master of the school for thirty-two 
years and he had the reward that comes 
for such service.’’ Joline died from a 
stroke of paralysis in a hospital in 
Brookline. No member of the Class was 
more constant in attendance at re- 
unions; and none enjoyed them more 
thoroughly. He was the type of the 
sincere, loyal, and thorough worker, 
greatly needed at an era when thorough- 
ness is not a particularly prevalent 
quality. — J. W. Merrill is spending 
the winter in Washington, D.C. — 
C. H. Moore has been appointed Dean 
of the Faculty of Arts and Sciences, to 
take the place of Dean L. B. R. Briggs, 
retired. A second revised edition of his 
“The Religious Thought of the Greeks” 
has been published (Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, 1925). — J. P. Morgan has 
presented the Wallace Nutting collec- 
tion of rare pieces of early New England 
furniture to the Wadsworth Atheneum 
at Hartford, Conn. — W. W. Naum- 
burg has established a fund in memory 
of his father to enable deserving musi- 
cians beginning the practice of their 
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profession to give public recitals. — J. 
H. Proctor’s son, Thomas Emerson 
Proctor, is engaged to be married to 
Margaret Olivia Flint of Islip, N.Y. — 
J. H. Ropes will be absent during the 
second half of the academic year, 
1925-26, and is going to Italy and 
Greece. — J. H. Sears has edited and 
published ‘The. Common Book of 
Poetry.’”’ — W. H. Siebert was elected 
a member of the American Anti- 
quarian Society, October 1, 1925. He 
has been appointed Research Professor 
in History at Ohio State University. 
—C. P. Sinnott has written with L. 
C. Packard, ’04, “‘ Nations as Neigh- 
bors,” a textbook in geography for 
junior high schools (Macmillan, 1925). 
—R. D. C. Ward has written a new 
book entitled “‘The Climates of the 
United States’? (Ginn & Co. Boston) 
which has received many long and 
favorable reviews. He is chairman of 
the new Board of Freshman Advisers, 
and a member of the committee on ad- 
mission. — C. Warren has written a 
new book entitled ‘‘ Congress, the Con- 
stitution, and the Supreme Court” 
(Little, Brown & Co., 1925). He has 
been elected a member of the National 
Institute of Arts and Letters. He de- 
livered an address before the Delaware 
State Bar Association, on “‘The New 
‘Liberty’ under the 14th Amendment,’’ 
being introduced by J. P. Nields, °89. 


1890 
Freperick P. Casor, Sec. 
53 State St., Boston 

Wellington Wells, president of the 
Senate of Massachusetts, has been com- 
missioned by President Coolidge to be 
the Massachusetts representative on 
the National Advisory Commission for 
the Sesquicentennial International Ex- 
position to be held in Philadelphia this 
coming summer. 
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1891 
A. J. Garceav, See. 
40 Broad St., Room 600, Boston 

The 35th Anniversary Celebration of 
the Class will come on June 22 and 23, 
1926. A Class Dinner was held in New 
York in June, 1925, as a preliminary. 
The next step was a Class Dinner at 
the Harvard Club of Boston, Wednes- 
day, November 18, 1925. This was fol- 
lowed by a notice to the Class. The 
Intensive Celebration will be, in part, 
as follows: Tuesday, June 22. At the 
Oakley Country Club, in Belmont: a 
morning of sports, lunch and recreation 
for members of the Class. Class Day 
exercises in the Stadium in the after- 
noon, and in the Yard in the evening, 
for members and families. Wednesday, 
June 23. Lunch at the Cambridge Boat 
Club: for members and families. Har- 
vard-Yale baseball game: for members 
and families. Class Dinner for mem- 
bers at Boston Athletic Association; 
and a dinner for the families of mem- 
bers at Hotel Lenox in the evening. 
Thursday, June 24. The usual Com- 
mencement exercises, with a special 
lunch in Holworthy 9, for members of 


the Class. Friday, June 25. The 
Harvard-Yale Boat Race at New 
Haven. Committees have been ap- 


pointed to take charge of these events, 
and another notice will be sent out by 
the Secretary, giving further details. 
Suggestions will be gratefully received 
from any member of the Class. It is 
hoped and expected that the attend- 
ance will be, not only as large as for- 
merly, but considerably larger, because, 
in the passing of time, members of the 
Class must have accumulated grand- 
children, of a presentable age, who will 
be agreeably entertained, and who will 
doubtless be old enough to take part in 
some of the festivities. And a request 
from the Class Committee for addi- 
tional subscriptions to the Class Fund 
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to replenish its treasury was made. 
Subscriptions should be sent to Minot 
Simons, Treasurer, 104 East Twentieth 
Street, New York City. — Morgan 
Barnes is the author of “ Procrustes 
Redivivus” which was published in the 
Atlantic Monthly for July, 1925. Heisa 
trustee of the Ojai Valley School, Ojai, 
Cal., recently established by Edward 
Yeomans, and is also a director of the 
George Junior Republic, Grove City, 
Pa. His address is Casa de Piedra 
Ranch, Ojai, Cal. — The business ad- 
dress of C. C. Blaney is 85 Devonshire 
St., Boston. — C. B. Gulick, A.M. ’91, 
Ph.D. °94, Professor of Greek at Har- 
vard, spoke at a meeting of the Classi- 
cal Club of Wheaton College, on No- 
vember 4. His subject was “Plato, the 
Artist.” — J. W. Hawkins is writing 
scenarios. His address is 6 Claren- 
don Street, East Gloucester. — P. M. 
Rhinelander, formerly Protestant Epis- 
copal Bishop of Pennsylvania, is now 
a member of the chapter, and on the 
staff, of Washington Cathedral. Two 
of his sons, Frederick W., and Philip H., 
are members of the freshman class at 
Harvard College. — A. V. Woodworth’s 
home address is 95 Mt. Vernon Street, 
Boston. — C. T. Donnelly’s business 
address is 3134 Washington Street, 
Boston. — The address of W. E. D. 
Downes is 9 Birch Avenue, Glens Falls, 
N.Y. — R. W. Wood, Professor of Ex- 
perimental Physics at Johns Hopkins 
University, lectured before the Franklin 
Institute, Philadelphia, on Dec. 16, on 
“The Optical Excitation of Metallic 
Spectra.”’ — W. K. Flint’s business ad- 
dress is Room 507, 30 State Street, and 
he lives at 8 Gloucester Street, Boston. 
— Mrs. Lucille Gerrodette Miller, 
daughter of F. H. Gerrodette, A.M. ’93, 
was married, October 10, to Herbert S. 
Worthley, Jr. — The address of W. M. 
Randol is Bellona Ave., Woodbrook, 
Md. — A. B. Halliday’s address is 27 
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William Street, New York City. — 
J. M. Howells has twice been sent to 
Belgium by Herbert Hoover, Secretary 
of Commerce and president of the Com- 
mission for Relief in Belgium Educa- 
tional Foundation, to oversee the selec- 
tion of a new site and the laying out of 
the buildings for the University of 
Brussels. Howells is president of the 
Society of Beaux-Arts Architects of 
America. — Kenneth McKenzie, A.M. 
93, Ph.D. ’95, has accepted a profes- 
sorship in Italian at Princeton Univer- 
sity. Since 1915 he has been Professor 
of Romance Languages at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois. He is also general editor 
of the Century Language Series, pub- 
lished by the Century Co., New York 
City. His address is 110 Church Road, 
Winnetka, Ill. —G. H. Savage’s ad- 
dress is 320 Mt. Prospect Avenue, 
Newark, N.J.—I. N. P. Stokes was 
given a reception by the New York His- 
torical Society on November 17, in con- 
nection with the 121st anniversary of 
the founding of the Society, in recogni- 
tion of his “Iconography of Manhattan 
Island, 1498-1909."’ — The address of 
C. H. C. Wright, Professor of French 
Language and Literature at Harvard, is 
9 Lowell Street, Cambridge. — Francis 
Rogers and Mrs. Rogers gave in the 
Town Hall, 113 West 43d Street, New 
York City, on November 15, at 3 P.M., 
a recital of songs and original mono- 
logues. — Rt. Rev. C. L. Slattery, 
S.T.D. (hon.) °23, is the author of 
“Bible lessons for the Sunday Morn- 
ings of the Christian Year” which has 
been published by Houghton Mifflin 
Co. These lessons were authorized for 
use in the Episcopal Church by the Gen- 
eral Convention at its meeting in New 
Orleans in October. — C. B. Gulick, 
A.M.’91, Ph. D.’94, Professor of Greek 
at Harvard, is the author of ‘‘Greek 
Private Life,’’ in the ‘‘ Debt to Greece 
and Rome”’ series. — The home address 


of C. B. Darling, M.D. ’94, is 44 Ros- 
lyn Road, Waban. — E. D. McCollom, 
A.M. ’92, is the owner of the Dudley 
Terminal Storage Warehouse, 2364- 
2372 Washington Street, Roxbury. — 
The Harvard Club of Taunton elected 
W. H. Allen, M.D. vice-president. — 
J. L. Dodge’s address is Wilson, Wyo. 
— A. B. Nichols is a member of the 
newly organized firm of Shaw, Loomis 
& Sayles, investment counsel, First 
National Building, 1 Federal Street, 
Boston. — Rev. H. B. Washburn, dean 
of the Harvard Theological School, has 
gone abroad to remain until summer. — 
H. S. MacPherson, former assistant 
district attorney, has resigned, and is 
now practising law at 6 Beacon Street. 
— Arthur Malbon Little died at San 
Diego, Cal., November 4, 1925. He 
was the son of Samuel and Elizabeth 
(Malbon) Little; prepared at Roxbury 
Latin School, Boston; entered Harvard 
in 1887 and remained four years as a 
special student. Immediately after his 
graduation from College he was for a 
time with a national bank in Boston. 
Then he became treasurer of the E. 
Howard Watch & Clock Co., Boston. 
Still later he was in the bond business. 
He was afterwards interested in real 
estate. He had a large farm in Norfolk, 
about twenty-five miles from Boston. 
In 1892 he married Miss Mary H. 
Neale of St. Louis; she died in 1898, 
and in 1908 he married Miss Margaret 
M. Watson of Lyme, N.H.—F. G. 
Caffey has received a nomination for 
the coming election of the Board of 
Overseers. — Frederick Albion Hunt- 
ress died in Boston, January 27, 1926, 
after a long illness. He was born at 
Biddeford, Maine, April 29, 1869, the 
son of Albion Paris and Sarah (Hooper) 
Huntress; prepared for College at Som- 
erville High School, and entered the 
Class in the Freshman year. He gradu- 
ated in 1891, after which he entered the 
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employ of the Boston Elevated Railway 
Company, then the Montreal Street 
Railway Company, returning to the 
Boston Elevated as assistant to the 
master mechanic in 1895. Later he was 
assistant manager of the Halifax Elec- 
tric Tramway Company, Limited, 
afterwards general manager of that 
company; then became general man- 
ager of the Worcester Consolidated 
Street Railway Company. In 1905 he 
went to Brazil as general manager of the 
Rio de Janeiro Light and Power Com- 
pany, Limited, and was chosen, in 1912, 
vice-president and chief executive 
officer, where he remained until lately 
when he returned to Boston on account 
of illness. He is survived by a wife 
Gertrude (Bent) Huntress, whose ad- 
dress is Hotel Somerset, Boston. 
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ALLEN R. Benner, Sec. 
Andover 

Arthur Low Pillsbury was killed in an 
automobile accident October 24, 1925, 
near Lexington, Illinois. With a party 
of friends and a chauffeur, he was in a 
car which, on account of a broken steer- 
ing knuckle, left the road and was over- 
turned. He was born November 30, 
1869, at Normal, Illinois, the son of 
William Low Pillsbury (Harvard °63) 
and Marian Forrest Pillsbury. He pre- 
pared for college at the Springfield, 
Illinois, High School and spent the two 
years 1890-92 at the Lawrence Scienti- 
fic School, receiving the degree of B.S. 
During the next two years he was a 
student of architecture at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois, being graduated with 
the class of 1895. At Illinois he ranked 
high in scholarship, played on the var- 
sity eleven and the varsity nine and 
was a member of the Sigma Chi fra- 
ternity. Two years after leaving college 
he began the practice of his profession 
as architect at Bloomington, Illinois, 
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where he resided until his death. He 
was married in 1898 to Daisy Hill who 
survives him, with their daughter, 
Frances. He achieved a notable reputa- 
tion as a builder of residences, business 
blocks, and especially of important high 
school buildings. Lorado Taft said of 
him, ‘“‘He has done more to beautify 
the various communities of Illinois, 
where his school buildings are located, 
than any other one man.” A memorial 
meeting in his honor was held by the 
American Institute of Architects on 
November 14 at Bloomington. His 
high character and attainments and his 
modest bearing won and kept for him 
many friends. He left two brothers, 
William F, Pillsbury, Harvard ’89, and 
Charles S. Pillsbury, University of Ili- 
nois 07. — H. P. Dodge has been nom- 
inated to be United States minister to 
Denmark. Previously he was minister 
to Jugo-Slavia. — Julian Codman has 
removed his law office to Room 941, 
53 State St., Boston. — The death of 
Ralph Waldo Gifford occurred at New 
York City, Dec. 2, 1925. An obituary 
will appear in the next issue of the 
MAGAZINE. 


1893 
SAMUEL F. Batcne per, See. 
73 Tremont St., Boston 

Selden Erastus Marvin, Jr., died at 
New York City, December 3, 1925, of 
disease of the heart. He was born De- 
cember 1, 1869, at Albany, the son of 
Selden Erastus Marvin and Katherine 
Langdon Parker. His father served in 
the Civil War, was afterwards adjutant- 
general of the State of New York, and 
then became secretary of the Troy Iron 
and Steel Company. Selden went to 
Saint Paul’s School, New 
Hampshire, at the age of thirteen, but 
had to leave on account of a badly in- 
jured knee. After two years with a 
tutor he attended Albany Academy for 


Concord, 
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a year, and finished his preparatory 
work at Hopkinson’s School, Boston. 
He was with ’93 throughout, and took 
his degree in regular course. Although 
he had planned to study law, he re- 
turned to Albany Academy for a year as 
English master, when he was appointed 
military secretary, with rank of colonel, 
to Governor Levi P. Morton. At the 
beginning of 1897, on the expiration of 
Governor Morton’s term, he served 
nearly a year as private secretary to 
Lieutenant-Governor Woodruff, but 
resigned to enter the B. F. Goodrich 
Rubber Company at Akron, Ohio. In 
1899 he returned, and became secre- 
tary and treasurer of the Franklin 
Boiler Works of Green Island and 
Troy, N.Y. Here he remained eleven 
years, meantime acting as military sec- 
retary of the State of New York from 
1904 to 1906, and as secretary to Gov- 
ernor Higgins in the latter year, after- 
wards serving as aide-de-camp on the 
staff of Governor Hughes. In 1911 he 
became secretary and treasurer of the 
Ore Recovering Company of Potts- 
town, Penn., but when the tariff was 
taken off pig-iron in 1914 this business 
was ruined. He then turned to the man- 
ufacture of small-arms ammunition for 
the war, as assistant treasurer of the 
Pan-American Munitions Corporation. 
In 1919, as first vice-president of the 
American Mercantile Corporation, he 
was sent to Norway, Sweden, and Den- 
mark to arrange for branch offices, but 
on his return found the company hope- 
lessly involved. In 1922 he suffered a 
long attack of inflammatory rheuma- 
tism, and thenceforward took little 
active part in business. After his 
father’s death in 1899 he succeeded him 
as treasurer of the Episcopal Diocese 
of Albany, and was also president of 
the Nechuko River Mining Company. 
He was extremely musical, and his fine 
tenor voice will be remembered on the 
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Glee Club and in the Pudding Play. 
Gifted with much political, financial, 
executive talent, he had at the same 
time a most kindly and unselfish dispo- 
sition. He was devotedly attached to 
the Class and the University, and one 
of the best-known members of the New 
York group. His genial greeting at the 
Harvard Club, where he was a familiar 
figure for many years, will not soon be 
forgotten by his scores of friends. He 
never married. 


1894 
E. K. Rano, Sec. 
107 Lake View Ave., Cambridge 
Two informal dinners of -the Class 
have been held since the Secretary’s 
last report to this magazine, — one on 
November 3, when G. H. Tinkham, our 
representative in Congress, held forth 
in a most interesting manner on his trip 
to Africa, where he interviewed high 
officials of state and slew lions and other 
wild beasts. Over thirty men were 
present. On the evening of the second 


dinner, December 15, a like number 


listened patiently while the Secretary 
lectured to them on the Script of the 
School of Tours and other similar sub- 
jects. — A memorial meeting in honor 
of J. B. Woodworth was held by the 
Division of Geology of Harvard Uni- 
versity on December 15th. A minute 
on the ‘life and services of Woodworth 
was presented to the Faculty of Arts 
and Sciences on October 27. It was pre- 
pared by Professors Daly, Palache, and 
Mather, and appears in the Harvard 
University Gazette for November 7. — 
L. Davis has been nominated for elec- 
tion as a director of the Alumni Associ- 
ation. — D. C. Peacock is in charge of 
the Peacock School for Boys, 921 
Peachtree Street, Atlanta, Georgia. — 
E. D. Starbuck, Professor of Philosophy 
at the State University of Iowa, has re- 
turned from Oslo, Norway, where he re- 
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cently gave a series of lectures entitled 
“An Introduction to a Science of Re- 
ligion,”’ under the auspices of the Insti- 
tute for Comparative Research in Hu- 
man Culture. — P. Cabot has been ap- 
pointed lecturer on public utility man- 
agement at the Harvard Graduate 
School of Business Administration. — 
M. Ostheimer, Assistant Professor of 
Diseases of Children at the University 
of Pennsylvania, has retired, having 
completed twenty-five years of teach- 
ing. His permanent address is now 
“*Grimmet,’’ Whitford, Pa., where he is 
farming. His son, Alfred J. Ostheimer, 
is a freshman in Harvard College. — 
C. Abbé has resigned his professorship 
in the College of the City of New York. 
His address is 105 Highland Place, 
Ithaca, New York. — At Christmas 
time, Judge E. B. Bishop completed his 
services rendered for four years as 
Judge-in-Charge of the Secondary Ses- 
sion for Criminal Business, in the Su- 
perior Court for Suffolk County. Com- 
mendatory accounts of his achieve- 
ments during this term appeared in the 
Transcript, the Herald and other Boston 
papers. — J. D. Logan is Associate 
Archivist in the Public Archives of 
Canada, Halifax, N.S. — E. B. Hill ad- 
dressed the Boston Harvard Club, Jan- 
uary 15, on the subject of “Jazz.” — 
Dr. G. Whiteside is area supervisor in 
the Division of Industrial Survey, the 
Travellers Insurance Company of Hart- 
ford, Conn. His residence is 159 Rem- 
sen Street, Brooklyn, N.Y.—D. A. 
Ellis has resigned as commissioner of 
the State Department of Public Utili- 
ties. He has gone abroad for a trip to 
the Mediterranean. —H. C. Greene 
has completed his services with the Life 
Extension Institute of Boston and New 
York. — T. F. Currier has reprinted 
from the Annual Report of the Ameri- 


ean Library Association, Catalogue 


Committee (Papers and Proceedings, 
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1925) an article entitled Rules for Cat- 
aloguing Incunabula Simplified Forms. — 
E. K. Rand has contributed a book on 
“Ovid and His Influence”’ in the “Debt 
to Greece and Rome’”’ series published 
by Marshall Jones Company, Boston. 
— R. K. Shaw has contributed a vol- 
ume on “‘Samuel Swett Greene”’ in the 
“American Library Pioneers’’ Series. 
—P. O. Place has published in the 
Record, Central High School of Syra- 
cuse, New York, December 15, 1925, an 
article on ‘‘ The Board Purposes of Edu- 
cation for an American Boy.’’ — Ad- 
dresses: A. F. Cosby, 19 West 44th 
Street, New York City; C. H. Crane, 
250 Park Avenue, New York City; F. 
A. Dorman, 1120 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City; M. L. King, 11 Upper Park 
Road, Hampstead, London IV.W.3, 
England. — Eric Knudsen sends a be- 
lated response to the Secretary’s invita- 
tion to the last Commencement. His 
message, partly in Hawaiian, indicates, 
among other things, that there are few 
bananas in his country, and that he has 
just come out victorious in a lively 
three-cornered fight in the primaries as 
Supervisor. — From Florida during the 
recent boom, several communications 
from ’94 men have reached the Secre- 
tary: F. E. Lott, formerly in business 
in Kansas City, Mo., is now operating 
in Florida as the Frank E. Lott Enter- 
prises, Inc., which owns and is develop- 
ing 17,000 acres of land in Polk County, 
Fla. His address is 164 N.E. 4th Street, 
Miami. — O. Harrison writes: “You 
may possibly be interested — because 
nearly everyone now is interested in 
Florida — in getting a letter from me 
from this southmost city of North 
America, Miami. Its latitude, I be- 
lieve, is about 300 miles south of Cairo. 
My particular object in writing you, 
aside from the hope that it may induce 
you to let me know if all goes well with 
‘you and yours,’ is to ask if you can 
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give me Tom Livermore’s present ad- 
dress? He used to have a farm, or or- 
chard, somewhere here in Florida (Bee 
Ridge), and I trust still has it, because 
here the words ‘farm’ and ‘million- 
aire’ are practically synonymous. But 
I have still another object to ask if you 
will be kind enough to let the 94 men 
in Boston know that I am here, and to 
ask them to look me up at the Coral 
Gables office if any of them come down 
here this winter — or, for that matter, 
to ask any of their friends or acquaint- 
ances who may be coming to look me up. 
Miami is a most fascinating place, and 
the opportunity to make money — per- 
haps a sordid, but nevertheless almost 
universal desire — is tremendous, and 
will be for the next two years at least. 
I know there has been a good deal of 
propaganda against Florida in the 
northern papers, some of which is due 
to misinformation, some to jealousy, 
but if anyone ‘thinks’ the develop- 
ment here is a ‘bubble’ he is greatly 
mistaken. In case you should happen 
to run across anyone who would like to 
hear the truth, ask him to write me, and 
I will do my best to give it to him.” 
Harrison writes from Coral Gables, 
Miami Riviera, ‘‘40 miles of water 
front, 152-158 East Flagler Street, 
Miami, Florida.’’ — Last but not least, 
Carl Keller who went to Florida to re- 
cover from a recent operation informs 
the Secretary of a mistake in his last 





report, a mistake occasioned by a too 
hasty acceptance of a statement in the 
Harvard Crimson. The Captain of the 
Yale Baseball Team (of several years 
ago) is the son not of H. B. Eddy but of 
F. S. Eddy of our Class. 


1895 
Freperic H. Nasu, See. 
30 State St., Boston 
The Secretary has a larger budget of 
news to report than usual. This is be- 


cause some classmates have followed 
his suggestion of sending in voluntarily 
any items which they think may be of 
interest. The Secretary hopes that this 
spirit of codperation will continue. — 
A. W. K. Billings is still in Brazil in con- 
nection with the public utilities of Rio 
de Janeiro and Sao Paulo. He has 
planned and is building another hydro- 
electric plant for Sao Paulo. It will be 
the largest in South America. Billings 
expects to be North again in June. — 
W. E. Clark won the gold medal of the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society 
for his exhibition of gladioli last fall. — 
William Emerson has published a book 
on ‘Old Bridges of France.’ It is the 
result of five years’ work.—C. S. 
French has returned to the practice of 
law. His office is at 70 State Street, 
Boston. — F. L. Gilman has been 
elected treasurer of the Western Elec- 
tric Company, taking office on January 
1. His business address is 195 Broad- 
way, New York City. — E. J. Holmes 
has been elected permanent director of 
the Boston Museum of Fine Arts. — 
J. W. Hutchinson has returned home 
from his cruise around the world. — 
R. M. Johnson has retired from busi- 
ness, and is now traveling in South 
America. — D. G. Mason has an essay 
in the January American Mercury on 
“The Dilemma of American Music.” — 
E. G. Merrill, by the unanimous vote of 
the Class committee on January 18, 
1926, was elected to fill the vacancy 
caused by the death of Robert D. 
Wrenn. — Harvey Officer reports a 
change of address to 362 West 15th 
Street, New York City. —S. W. Phil- 
lips has moved his office to 10 State 
Street, Boston. — F. M. Stein’s new 
address is 270 Madison Avenuc, New 
York City. — Strafford Wentworth has 
sent his family abroad. He is going to 
join them soon. — W. P. Woodman and 
H. H. Yeames, the inseparable com- 
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panions, spent last summer traveling in 
France and the Pyrenees. — Joseph 
Delano Hitch died at Boston, Decem- 
ber 14, 1925. He was born at Orange, 
N.J., July 15, 1872, the son of Henry 
Forster. and Elizabeth Delano Hitch. 
He prepared for College at Milton Acad- 
emy, where he was captain of the foot- 
ball team. After graduating from Har- 
vard he was engaged for twelve years in 
trade with Brazil. In 1907 he went west 
and for a year lived in Utah; he then 
took up his residence in Denver and 
entered the farm loan business, in 
which he continued until a year ago, 
when his health broke down and he 
came east. He had done much to build 
up community life in Colorado, Utah, 
and Wyoming; he traveled all over those 
states, slept at farmhouses, and had 
perhaps as wide a personal acquaint- 
ance throughout that territory as any 
man. Enthusiastic, generous, energetic, 
and kind, he brought aid to many a 
pioneer farmer and settler, and repeat- 
edly sacrificed his own interests in order 
to help some one who had been unfortu- 
nate. He was married to Adeline Van 
Nostrand Dorr at South Orange, N.J., 
October 2, 1897. His oldest son died 
in .1921. He is survived by his wife 
and four children — Nancy Higginson, 
Joseph Delano (Harvard °27), Adeline 
Van Nostrand, and John Van Nostrand. 
— Robert Duffield Wrenn died at New 
York City, November 12, 1925. He was 
born at Highland Park, III., September 
20, 1872, the son of George Lawson and 
Eliza Everts Wrenn. He prepared for 
College at the Cambridge Latin School. 
He was cne of the most brilliant and 
versatile athletes that Harvard has ever 
had. In 1893, 1894, 1896, and 1897 he 
won the lawn tennis championship of 
America; in two of those years he pre- 
vented an Englishman from _ bearing 
away the title. In 1903 he was a mem- 
ber of the Davis Cup Team. Besides 
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being national tennis champion while he 
was still an undergraduate, he played 
quarterback on the Varsity football 
team and second base on the Varsity 
baseball nine. After graduating from 
College he was a member of the St. 
Nicholas hockey team that won the 
metropolitan championship. In 1898 he 
represented Harvard as a member of 
the Football Rules Committee which 
eliminated the rough features of mass 
play. Some years later he served as 
president of the United States Lawn 
Tennis Association. During the war 
with Spain he saw service in Cuba as 
one of Roosevelt’s Rough Riders. From 
1896 to 1898 he worked in a real estate 
office in New York; for the next two 
years he was associated with a stock- 
broker in Chicago. From 1900 to 1922 
he had been in the banking and broker- 
age business in New York with two of 
his brothers, under the firm name of 
Wrenn Brothers & Company; he re- 
tired as an active member in 1922, and 
in 1924 made a trip to Africa for big 
game. During the Great War he was 
attached to the aviation service; he at- 
tained the rank of Major and was pre- 
paring to go abroad with a Handley 
Page Night Bombing Squadron when 
the armistice was signed. He married 
Grace Stackpole Dabney at Nahant in 
June, 1905. His wife died the following 
March, leaving a daughter, Grace 
Dabney, who survives him, as do his 
brothers, Everts (Harvard ’92), Philip 
W. (Harvard ’94), and George L. (Har- 
vard °96). During the four years of 
undergraduate life he was vice-presi- 
dent of the Class; he was Third Mar- 
shal on Class Day; and he had been for 
many years a member of the Class 
Committee. The following note, writ- 
ten by R. L. Raymond, was printed in 
the Boston Transcript: “The death 
of Robert D. Wrenn came, as death 
always comes even when it is expected, 
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as a shock to his friends. In his case 
there was more reason for this feeling 
because there was always about him a 
vitality and enthusiasm, a joy of living, 
which it seemed hardly could die. Cour- 
age and cheerfulness were his two great 
qualities. He did brave things not only 
bravely but buoyantly and gayly, be- 
cause he genuinely enjoyed doing them. 
A great athlete from boyhood, there was 
hardly any form of sport in which he was 
not proficient, and in certain sports he 
was of course in the front rank. And 
courage was the distinguishing trait of 
his play in them all. In the last 
Harvard-Yale football game at Spring- 
field, the game which has become no- 
torious as the roughest ever contested, 
Bob.Wrenn, who was far and away the 
lightest man on either team, and as 
quarterback in the center of every 
scrimmage, was thrown about, bruised 
and battered by men of nearly twice his 
weight, but played through the game 
from start to finish, although nearly 
the whole Harvard team had been re- 
placed when the end came. Valor was 
equally characteristic of his course of 
action in more serious matters. He was 
a soldier in two wars. One of Roose- 
velt’s Rough Riders, he was in the thick 
of all the fighting in Cuba, in the Span- 
ish War, and worn out and stricken with 
disease he almost died on the transport 
on the way back to Montauk Point. 
In the Great War he was early commis- 
sioned in the Air Service and after a 
period of office work, which irked him 
greatly, at the age of forty-six he passed 
the tests for flying, was made field com- 
mander of the aviation camp at Mine- 
ola, L.I., and was about to go to France 
in command of a Handley Page Night 
Bombing Squadron when the armistice 
came. The same unwavering, cheerful 
and constitutional fortitude remained 
during the last months of his life, when 
he looked into the eyes of Death as 


dauntlessly as he had always faced dan- 
gers, difficulties and sorrows. The fires 
had almost burned out in the mortal 
body but the light of the spirit shone 
more clearly and brighter than it had 
ever done. As compelling as ever re- 
mained the rare charm of his personal- 
ity, but the real and deep loveliness of 
his nature stood out more plainly re- 
vealed. He loved people and he loved 
living. As a result his friends were 
countless; and he lived his life gra- 
ciously, gallantly, joyously, and to the 
full.’’ — Mrs. Olive M. Hartwell, wife of 
H. F. Hartwell, died on Dec. 18. Serv- 
ices were at Grace Church, Newton, 
Sunday, Dec. 20. 


1896 
J.J. Hayes, See. 
3) State St., Boston 

A. C. Wadsworth who has been 
principal of the Russell Grammar 
School, Cambridge, for nearly 30 years, 
was honored by graduates, teachers and 
former teachers of the school on No- 
vember 18, 1925, when a bronze tablet 
commemorating his services to the 
school was dedicated. — J. L. O'Brian 
of Buffalo is vice-chairman of a com- 
mission appointed as the result of a 
constitutional amendment adopted last 
November by the voters of New York 
state to study and report to the legisla- 
ture on a proposed reorganization and 
simplification of the administrative 
government of the state. —J. H. T. 
Martin has become a member of the 
firm of Martin & Reiley for the general 
practice of law, with offices at 927 
Prudential Building, Newark, N.J. — 
Prof. Alfred Coester has been elected an 
associate editor of Hispania, the jour- 
nal of American Association of Teachers 
of Spanish. — On Sunday, January 27, 
a goodly representation of the Fathers 
and Sons of ’96 met at the Hoosic- 
Whisick Club in Canton. Before lunch 
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a tramp was taken about Great Blue 
Hill, and on return to the club house, 
After luncheon 
election was held which resulted in R. 
H. Hallowell being made president, and 
Stoughton Bell secretary and treasurer 


luncheon was served. 


of the organization. The undergradu- 
ates elected the following executive 
committee: J. D. W. Morrill and 
Moorfield Storey, Seniors; Samuel H. 
Hallowell and Nathan Hamlin, Juniors; 
L. D. Brayton and Maurice Hecksher, 
Sophomores; Arthur Hall and W. D. 
Winslow, Freshmen. Deans C. N. 
Greenough, D. M. Little, E. A. Whit- 
ney and Elliot Perkins were guests. — 
George Alfred Forman died at sea June 
23, 1925. He was the son of George 
Van Scycle and Martha (Carter) For- 
man. He prepared for College at Heath- 
cote School, Buffalo, N.Y. He was for 
one year at Lawrence Scientific School, 
and from there was transferred to the 
College, where he received his degree of 
A.B. After graduation the Class has 
had practically no information regard- 
ing him. At the time of publication of 
the Twenty-fifth Report, his occupa- 
tion was given as a business manager, 
and address at 824 Delaware Avenue, 
Buffalo, N.Y. — John Thomas Cooper 
died at Mercer, Pa., October 12, 1925. 
He was born at Parkersburg, West 
Virginia, in 1867, the son of John T. 
and Louisa L. Cooper. He prepared for 
College at the Parkersburg School and 
the West Virginia Preparatory School. 
He entered the Class of 1896 in 1894, 
coming from the West Virginia Uni- 
versity where he received his degree of 
S.B. 
bridge, he taught in the Parkersburg 
High School, and was permitted to 
practice law in West Virginia in 1898. 


Two years after leaving Cam- 


He was a commissioner of the county 
court at Wood County and was a mem- 


ber of the West Virginia legislature for 
two years. He was the originator of the 
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original bill known as the Cooper 
Direct Primary Election Bill, which 
was in 1908 endorsed by the state plat- 
forms in both the Republican and 
Democratic parties in West Virginia. 
This was enacted a law in 1915. In 1909 
he was vice-president of the West Vir- 
ginia Bar Association and was ap- 
pointed by the government to represent 
West Virginia at the meeting of the 
American Society for Judicial Settle- 
ment of International Disputes. He 
was unmarried. — John Bigelow Cham- 
berlin died at Brookline, January 16, 
1925. He was born April 14, 1872, the 
son of Josiah Wilson and Linda Asenath 
(Bigelow) Chamberlin. He prepared 
for College at English High School] and 
by a tutor. After leaving College he 
was associated with the Puritan Elec- 
tric Co., manufacturers of are lamps, 
and a little later was with Harvey Fisk 
& Sons, brokers. In 1904 he became 
associated with the office of Hooley, 
Learned & Co., stock brokers, and on 
July 1, 1907, he was admitted to part- 
nership in this concern. This firm was 
succeeded on January 1, 1911, by Ed- 
win S. Hooley & Co., and on January 1, 
1920, it was succeeded by the present 
firm of Brumley, Chamberlin & Co. He 
was married January 4, 1917, to 
Charlotte DeWolf Pope, who survives 
him. — George Carroll Curtis died in 
Boston on February 1, 1926. He was 
born at Abington, July 15, 1872, the son 
of George E. and Mary Adeline 
(Browne) Curtis. He prepared for Col- 
lege at the Brooklyn Polytechnic Insti- 
tute. He was in College during the 
years 1892 to 1896 and 1903 to 1904, re- 
ceiving the degree of S.B. in 1903. 
After graduating he remained in the 
University as assistant in the Geo- 
logical department and later did ex- 
tensive field work in the west for the 
Government Geological Survey. In 
1900 he was called to the state of 
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Massachusetts to make a relief of the 
Metropolitan District of Boston,. which 
was its main exhibit in the Paris Ex- 
position. This large circular relief won 
a gold medal and has been installed in 
the Harvard Museum. For a time he 
studied under Professor Heim at Zurich 
University, and he made a number of 
models for the Congressional Library in 
Washington, these including the city of 
Washington as it then was, and Wash- 
ington as proposed for future devel- 
opment. He also made geographical 
models for the city of St. Louis. He 
represented the National Geographic 
Society of which he was a member, at 
the Dixie Exposition through the West 
Indian eruptions, and was the first to 
reach the crater of La Soufriere. He dis- 
covered a new summit of Mt. Pelee and 
spent a year among the coral isles of the 
southern Pacific in the interest of the 
Agassiz Museum of Cambridge. He 
made the first naturalistic landscape 
model to be made in America. He also 
made a photographic survey of the 
Kilauea crater for Harvard University, 
and in 1913 made a trip around the 
world examining volcanoes. In 1917 he 
went to California and did pioneer 
ranching for several years. When he 
finally returned to Boston he was com- 
missioned to make the largest relief 
map of the United States ever at- 
tempted, and was engaged in this work 
at the time of his death. He was author 
and illustrator of the Topograph of the 
Region about Boston, and also wrote 
several articles dealing with geology 
and topography. — Change of address: 
Lee Hager, Bender Hotel, Euston, 
Texas; Dr. Robert T. Frank, 10 East 
85th Street, New York City, Lawrence 
Pierpont, care of Kelley & Jones Divi- 
sion, Walworth Co., Greensbury, Pa.; 
W. F. Wilbour, Hotel Huntington, 202 
Yast 34th Street, New York City; Ken- 
neth H. Lewis, care of Shawmut Mining 


Co., 100 Milk Street, Boston, Mass.; 
Howard F. Gillette, 209 South La Salle 
Street, Chicago, IIl.; C. Hunter Dunn, 
Katonah, N.Y. 


1897 
Roger L. Scarre, See. 
2 Park St., Boston 

W. C. Dennis has been designated as 
eligible for appointment to the perma- 
nent international arbitration commis- 
sion to be set up in Central America to 
adjudicate all disputes arising between 
the “Little Five’? countries, Guate- 
mala, Honduras, Costa Rica, Salvador, 
and Nicaragua. — J. E. Gregg, prin- 
cipal of Hampton Normal and Agri- 
cultural Institute, spoke at the Old 
South Meeting House, Boston, Sunday, 
November 15, on “Is the Negro an In- 
ferior Race?’? — Wilhelm Segerblom 
has been elected chairman of the divi- 
sion of chemical education of the Amer- 
ican Chemical Society. — C. M. Weld 
is chairman of the New York section of 
the American Institute of Mining and 


’ Metallurgical Engineers. — N. P. Hal- 


lowell of Lee, Higginson & Company has 
changed his business address from 44 
State Street to 70 Federal Street. — 
E. E. Jenkins is now living permanently 
at 111 East 70th Street, New York 
City. — W. G. McKnight is now prac- 
tising patent law with offices at 347 
Madison Avenue, New York City. — 
R. B. Stevens has been appointed ad- 
viser to the King of Siam. — A sketch 
of the achievements of G. N. Lewis in 
the field of science and his work upon 
economic and social problems was pub- 
lished in the October issue of the Cali- 
fornia Monthly. — F. T. Lord, M.D., 
has published through Lea & Febiger 
of Philadelphia a second edition of his 
book, ‘‘ Diseases of the Bronchi, Lungs, 
and Pleura.”’ — J. A. Sullivan who has 
been living for the past few years in 
Italy is back in Boston. — The Class 
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Committee are planning a luncheon 
for members of ’97 and their families on 
the day of the Harvard-Yale game in 
June. The luncheon last year at the 
Cambridge Boat Club was so successful 
that it has been felt that a larger num- 
ber of the Class would prefer this form 
of reunion to the usual Class Dinner. 
Notices will be sent to the Class as 
usual. This announcement is made in 
advance to encourage 97 men to make 
their plans early for returning to Cam- 
bridge next June. 


1898 
C. C. Payson, Acting Sec. 
19 Pearl St., Boston 

A. B. Emmons, M.D., ’02, is assist- 
ing in the publication of “‘The Human 
Factor,”’ a bulletin published by the 
Massachusetts Society for Mental Hy- 
giene. — E. D. Fullerton has been ap- 
pointed Special Justice of the Norfolk 
District Court at Dedham. — W. J. 
Hale is Chairman of the Division of 
Chemistry of the National Research 
Council, Washington, D.C. — W. H. 
Lowell is Consulting Ophthalmologist 
at the Massachusetts General Hospital, 
Boston. — J. H. Perkins has_ been 
elected a Trustee of Smith College. He 
is also on the Advisory Committee for 
the 1926 Amundsen Transpolar Flight. 
—C. C. Stillman has been nominated 
as candidate for the Board of Overseers. 
— Eliot Wadsworth is delivering a se- 
rics of addresses on the Interallied 
Debts. — There have been the follow- 
ing changes of address: Dr. Harold 
Thornton Bibber, 2400 16th Street, 
N.W., Washington, D.C.; William Ed- 
win Dorman, 157 Ocean Street, Lynn; 
Theodore Mitchell Hastings, 32 The 
Fenway, Boston; Dr. Charles Herbert 
Keene, University of Buffalo, 3435 


Main Street, Buffalo, N.Y.; John Rob- 
ert Procter, Hotel Algonquin, 59 W. 
44th Street, New York, N.Y.; Joseph 
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Loring Valentine, 1322 Ritchie Street, 
Chicago, IIl.; Benjamin Franklin Wil- 
liams, Agricultural & Mechanical Col- 
lege, Stillwater, Okla. 


1899 
Artuur Apams, Sec. 
84 State St., Boston 

The Fathers and Sons of ’99 had the 
annual mid-winter outing at Milton on 
Sunday, January 10th. It was the most 
largely attended event the Association 
has held, 35 fathers and 39 sons being 
present for all or part of the time. The 
party met at Howard Coonley’s house, 
walked to the Hoosic-Whisick Club for 
luncheon and back to the Coonley 
home for tea, where J. L. Dyer’s daugh- 
ter, Mary Dyer, sang several songs. 
Among those present were Hon. M. E. 
Nichols, Mayor of Boston, and A. R. 
Campbell, A. M. Pappenheimer and 
Dr. B. H. Whitbeck from New York. — 
Horatio Bigelow has moved his resi- 
dence to 11 Church St., Charleston, S.C. 
— A. G. Fay and his two sons have a 
42-acre orange grove at Winter Haven, 
Florida, where they spend the winter. 
His older boy was married in January, 
1921. — W. S. Fitz who sent no story 
for the 25th anniversary report has re- 
cently written that he is in the invest- 
ment banking business in Seattle, oc- 
cupying the humble position of a bond 
salesman, and has been with Ferris and 
Hardgrove since 1924. He hopes his 
son will enter Milton Academy in 
the autumn. — R. O. Hodges is with 
the Westview Buick Co., automobile 
dealers, Pittsburgh, Pa. — P. M. Keene 
is still with the Boston Woven Hose and 
Rubber Co. in charge of sales for the 
western district, with headquarters in 
Chicago, IIl., at 3832 So. Michigan Ave. 
—Julius Lucht is in charge of the 
Newton Free Library, Newton. — C. L. 
Slocum is with Lehigh Structural Steel 
Co., 7 Water St., Boston. His eldest 
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son is still at the U.S. Naval Academy, 
Annapolis, Md. — The following are 
new addresses — Blair Fairchild, 160 
rue de l'Université, Paris, France. 
Virgil V. Johnson, 1125 Grand Con- 
course, New York, N.Y. F. E. 
Thayer, Winter St., Lexington; Burt 
A. Tower, University of Hawaii, Hono- 
lulu, T. H. Frank H. Whitmore, East 
Chicago, Ind. — Hon. E. O. Childs was 
reélected mayor of Newton for the 7th 
two-year term in November. — The 
following items of interest regarding 
sons of ’99 at Harvard have been 
noted: C. E. Baldwin, Jr., and Henry 
Chauncey won their H’s with the foot- 
ball team. J. F. W. Whitbeck is 
captain of the Tennis team and Presi- 
dent of the Harvard minor sports 
council. A. Goodwin Cooke has been 
president of the Lampoon and has been 
elected Odist for Class Day 1926. 
James H. Durgin has been elected to 
the Album Committee for that occa- 
sion. 


1900 
Artuur Drinkwater, Sec. 
60 State St., Boston 

N. Allison is president of Massachu- 
setts Association of Occupational Ther- 
apy. — H. B. Baldwin is with the 
Quartermaster Corps of the Marine De- 
partment, Washington, D.C. His ad- 
dress is 708 19th Street, N.W., Washing- 
ton, D.C. — M. W. Barber’s home ad- 
dress is 129. Chestnut Street, West 
Newton; business address, 1 Federal 
St., Boston. — A. A. Benesch is a mem- 
ber of the Cleveland Board of Educa- 
tion. — G. O. Clark’s address is 343 
Beacon St., Boston. — G. E. Clement’s 
addresses are: home, 152 Mt. Vernon 
St., Boston; business, 80 Federal St., 
Boston. — H. W. Dana, who is practis- 
ing medicine, has moved his office to 
429 Beacon St., Boston. — D. F. Davis 
is first vice-president of the Harvard 
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Club of Washington, D.C. — M. Davis 
is president of the Pacific Logging Con- 
gress. — R. J. Davis has written ‘The 
Boys’ Life of Grover Cleveland,” 
Harper. — W. S. Davis, Professor of 
History at University of Minnesota, 
has recently published, “A Day in Old 
Rome,” a picture of Roman Life, Allyn 
& Bacon; “Belshazzar,” a tale of the 
Fall of Babylon, Macmillan. and 
““White Queen,’ Macmillan. — F. W. 
Doherty’s address is 2 Lawson Terrace, 
Somerville. — A. Drinkwater is asso- 
ciated with the law office of Hale & 
Dorr, 60 State St., Boston. — E. L. 
Dudley’s home address is 336 South 
19th St., Philadelphia, Pa. —R. C. 
Dunning last year won the twelfth an- 
nual Helen Haire Levinson prize for the 
best poem by a citizen of the United 
States. This prize is offered by Poetry, 
the monthly journal of verse. — W. P. 
Eaton has recently published, “Green 
Trails and Upland Pastures,” revised, 
Wilde & Co.—J. B. Hawes 2d’s 
home address is 89 Pinckney St., 
Boston. He is continuing to practise 
medicine, specializing in diseases of the 
chest, with an office at 11 Marlboro St., 
Boston. — J. B. Hawes, 2d, and A. 
Drinkwater are members of the board 
of managers of Massachusetts Associa- 
tion of Occupational Therapy. — R. S. 
Holland has written, “Pirates of the 
Delaware,” a story of adventure in 
Philadelphia and Delaware Bay im- 
mediately after the Revolution, Lippin- 
cott. —R. H. Johnson is regional 
director of the American Association of 
Petroleum Geologists. — R. W. Kauff- 
man has written “Spanish Dollars,” a 
book for boys. — E. W. Meddaugh’s 
home address is 79 Moross Rd., De- 
troit, Mich. — W. Morrow, for many 
years secretary and a director of Fred- 
erick A. Stokes Co., publishers, has 
established a book publishing business 
under the name of William Morrow & 
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Co. Inc., with offices at 303 Fifth Ave., 
New York. While in college Morrow 
editor-in-chief of the Harvard 
Monthly. He was later with McClure’s 
Magazine and the publishing house of 
McClure, Phillips & Co., and associate 
editor and treasurer of Frank Leslie’s 
Popular Monthly, which later became 
the American Magazine. Since 1906 he 
has been with Frederick A. Stokes Co. 
— C. S. Oakman is practising roent- 
genology at Fort Wayne, Ind. His ad- 
dress is 2902 South Fairfield Ave., Fort 
Wayne. He received the degree of A.M. 
from the University of Michigan last 


was 


June for work in roentgenology. — E. 
W. Owen is an assistant vice-president 
of the First National Bank of Boston. 
— F. Palmer, Jr., Professor of Physics 
at Haverford College, has published 
(with another) ‘‘ Modern Physics,”’ Col- 
lege Grade, Blakiston. — H. Parker is 
an assistant treasurer of the Harvard 
Athletic R. Price, 
director of the University of Extension 
at University of Minnesota, has written 
“The Financial Support of the State 
University,’’ Harvard University Press. 


Association. — R. 


— A. H. Shearer is secretary of the 
Buffalo Educational Council. — E. 
Spalding’s home address is 301 Berkeley 
St., Boston. — M. Sullivan has pub- 
lished “‘ History of the United States in 
our Own Time,” Volume I, Scribner’s. 
— W. B. Swinford is Professor of Gov- 
ernment at Oklahoma University. He 
is president of the Harvard Club of 
Norman, Okla. — George Weld Walter 
died at Brattleboro, Vermont, January 
1, 1926. He had been in poor health for 
many years. — F. Wilcock is with the 
Board of Transportation of New York 
City. His address is 49 Lafayette 
Street. 
1901 
Josepu O. Procter, JrR., Sec. 
84 State St., Boston 


A meeting of the Fathers and Sons of 
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1901 was held at James Lawrence’s 
house in Milton on Sunday, December 
13, 1925. The meeting was entirely 
informal, affording ample opportunity 
during luncheon and afterwards for gen- 
eral conversation between the fathers 
and sons. After such topics as the Har- 
vard football situation and the divi- 
sional system, etc., had been earnestly 
discussed, a good many football matches 
were arranged for. One of the liveliest 
ones was between the fathers and sons, 
the sons winning by a comfortable mar- 
gin. Erving Morse took some moving 
pictures of this event, which we trust 
will be run off at the next meeting of the 
Association. As one of the first-year 
sons said good-by, he asked when the 
next meeting of the Association would 
be, indicating that the mixture of fresh- 
men, sophomores, juniors, seniors and 
fathers of 1901 was entirely satisfactory 
to him. That this meeting was a suc- 
cessful continuation of others of like 
character which have been held, seemed 
evident. Fathers and younger sons 
were present as follows: — F. 5. White, 
A. H. Eustis, R. H. Howe, Charles Cun- 
ningham, Charles Rotch, Walter S. 
Hinchman, John S. Lawrence, W. E. 
Hocking, Dwight Evans, Albert Morse, 
Charles Shaw, W. T. Foster, J. O. Proc- 
ter, Jr., J. O. Procter, 3d, Benjamin 
Blake, Francis Blake, Erving P. Morse, 
H. D. Morse, Brainerd Taylor, R. M. 
Harper, G. Harper, T. Little, Robert 
M. Little, W. T. Reid, C. W. Reid, 
C. H. Whitney, T. H. P. Whitney, 
Henry W. Palmer, Jr., Vincent Palmer, 
J. W. Hallowell, J. W. Hallowell, Jr., 
Roger Hallowell; and the following sons 
in college: Rodney H. Jackson, Brain- 
erd Taylor, Wm. T. Reid, Jr., Freder- 
ick M. Dubois, Lebaron R. Foster, 
George C. Clark, 3d, Chester A. Han- 
son, Gordon Huggins, Russell T. Fos- 
ter, Samuel G. French, Robert W. Herr, 
Munson G. Shaw, Joseph S. Cunning- 
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ham, Richard H. Hocking, James Law- 
rence, Jr., Eliot T. Putnam, James H. 
Sachs, George A. Sawin; and the follow- 
ing sons out of college: Oliver Shaw, 
Jackson Flanders, Christopher P. Con- 
lin. — Plans for the twenty-fifth re- 
union are well under way and the com- 
mittees have been making splendid pro- 
gress for the grand party to be held 
next June from the 20th to the 25th 
under the leadership of J. W. Hallowell 
as chairman of the General Committee 
and Mrs. James Lawrence as chairman 
of the Ladies’ Committee. — James 
Lawrence has been chosen as Chief 
Marshal to lead the Alumni on Com- 
mencement Day. —J. W. Hallowell 
has been nominated as candidate for 
the Board of Overseers and Waddill 
Catchings has been nominated as can- 
didate for Director of the Alumni As- 
sociation. — Brainerd Taylor, lieuten- 
ant-colonel in the United States Army, 
who has been recently stationed in 
Boston, is now stationed in the Philip- 
pine Islands. — G. L. Bayard is a cap- 
tain in the United States navy and is at 
the naval office in the American em- 
bassy in Paris, France. His permanent 
address is care of Navy Department, 
Washington, D.C. — A. B. Edwards 
has been for some time assistant en- 
gineer in the Massachusetts division of 
metropolitan planning. He is making 
studies of rapid transit, highway and 
other problems throughout the metro- 
politan district. —H. L. Shattuck, 
chairman of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee of the Massachusetts House of 
Representatives, recently presented to 
the State a portrait in oil of William 
Shirley, Governor of the Massachusetts 
Bay Province from 1741 to 1749 and 
from 1753 to 1756. Shattuck has been 
reélected chairman of the Committee to 
nominate Overseers of Harvard and 
Directors of the Alumni Association. — 
N. H. Batchelder is chairman and C. W. 


Jaynes a member of the committee 
which has established the Jonathan 
Trumbull Professorship of American 
Government at Harvard College. — 
C. D. Daly, major in the United States 
Army, will not continue on the football 
coaching staff next season, but will de- 
vote his entire time to his work in the 
Department of Military Science at Har- 
vard. — J. W. Hallowell is one of the 
members of the Harvard Fund Council, 
the purpose of which is to create a per- 
manent institution as a medium through 
which the Alumni may make annual 
contributions toward the support of the 
University. — Dr. S. B. Wolbach gave 
on January 31st one of the Harvard 
Medical School free public lectures, 
his subject being ‘‘Cancer and New 
Growths.’’ — A. H. Gilbert of Spencer, 
Trask & Co., bankers, of Chicago, has 
been elected vice-president of the In- 
vestment Bankers Association of 
America. — B. T. B. Hyde is a scien- 
tist and is connected with the American 
Museum of Natural History in New 
York. He has recently returned from 
an extended tour in Europe. — H. B. 
Bigelow is curator of Coelenterates in 
the Museum of Comparative Zoilogy. 
He gave recently in Huntington Hall, 
Boston, two lectures under the aus- 
pices of the Lowell Institute on ‘‘ The 
Migration of Fishes.” — Hobart Raw- 
son, special engineer of the Long Island 
Railroad Company, was one of the 
speakers before the New York section 
A.S.C.E. at its meeting in December. — 
O. W. Branch, for a number of years 
chief justice of the superior court of 
New Hampshire, has been appointed 
associate justice of the supreme court of 
that State. — M. C. Burke is vice- 
consul of the American consulate at 
Hamburg, Germany. — M. G. Donk is 
a special expert in the office of the U.S. 
tariff commission in Washington. — 
H. S. Whiton’s address is 11th Floor, 
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231 S. LaSalle Street, Chicago, Ill. — 
Rev. C. E. Hill is rector of St. Andrew’s 
Parish in Buffalo. His address is St. 
Andrew’s Rectory, Main & Highgate 
Streets, Buffalo, N.Y. — R. A. Feiss is 
with the Dennison Manufacturing Com- 
pany in Framingham. His residence is 
116 Myrtle Street, Boston. —J. C. 
Bassett is a member of the firm of 
Powers, Hall & Bassett, attorneys, 
30 Federal Street, Boston. —L. D. 
Ames is teacher of mathematics in 
Texas Technology College, Lubbock, 
Texas. — Waddill Catchings’s business 
address is 30 Pine Street, New York 
City. — C. W. Locke is spending a sab- 
batical year in Europe. He is planning 
to be home by “June 20th.” — J. G. 
Pierce has moved his residence to Cen- 
tral Avenue, Weston. He is with Dil- 
lon, Read & Co. at 30 Federal Street, 
Boston. — D. C. Williams is living in 
Medfield. — Frederick Pope is senior 
partner in the firm of Pope, Richardson 
& Co., 60 Broadway, New York, origi- 
nators, underwriters and dealers in in- 
vestment securities. — F. G. Hodskins 
is general counsel for the Massachusetts 
Mutual Life Insurance Company. — 
John Eills is teaching in the Nagasaki 
Higher Commercial School, Nagasaki, 
Japan. — R. H. Watson is chief metal- 
lurgist for the Semet-Solway Company. 
— S. B. Wolbach is Shattuck Professor 
of Pathological Anatomy at Harvard. 
— F. E. Elliott on the “ Lost”’ list for a 
great many years has been located at 
2605 Eden Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
— L. J. Watson is now with Recreator, 
Inc. in its main office at 16 East 43d 
Street, New York. — R. M. H. Harper 
became associated with the firm of 
Jackson & Curtis, 19 Congress Street, 
Boston, on Jan. 1, 1926. — C. R. Small 
since last fall has been teaching econo- 
mics in the college of Business Admin- 
istration, Boston University. — T. H. 
Sweetser is now associated with the 
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O’ Malley Advertising & Selling Com- 
pany, 244 Washington Street, Boston. 
— W. T. Reid, Jr., is with Dillon, Read 
& Company. They have recently re- 
moved their offices to 30 Federal Street, 
Boston. — J. W. Scott’s address is 325 
Standard Oil Building, 225 Bash 
Street, San Francisco, Cal. —G. M. 
Allen, lecturer on zoélogy at Harvard, 
has written a book entitled “‘ Birds and 
Their Attributes,’’ which has been pub- 
lished by Marshall Jones Company. 
This was originally prepared as a series 
of lectures given under the auspices of 
the New England Bird Banking Asso- 
ciation. It is a non-technical presenta- 
tion of the more important matters con- 
nected with the lives of birds. — L. C. 
Marshall (with others) has written a 
book entitled ‘‘Business Cares and 
Problems” which has been published by 
the University of Chicago Press. This 
book is primarily for students and in- 
structors in business courses. He has 
also written “ Readings in the Story of 
Human Progress” published by Mac- 
millan. — W. B. Norris has written the 
early story of Annapolis in a volume 
published by Crowell entitled “‘An- 
napolis, Its Colonial and Naval Story.” 
— A daughter, Margaret Swann Eustis, 
was born November 10, 1925, to A. H. 
Eustis and Elizabeth Bowditch Eustis. 
— A daughter, Helen Aldis Rotch, was 
born January 26, 1926, to C. M. Rotch 
and Mrs. Rotch. — Benjamin Smith 
Welsch died at Minneapolis, Minn., 
December 5, 1925. He had been for 
several years in the insurance business 
in Minneapolis. In 1918 he served with 
the Y.M.C.A. in England and from 
October, 1918, to June, 1919, with 
Les Foyers du Soldat, Union-Franco- 
American, mostly at Monthiel and 
Lyon in France. In 1908 he married 


Miss Rose Hayden of Cambridge. — 
Lawrence Lewis is a member of the 


Rocky Mountain Harvard Club and 
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was present at its annual dinner at 
Colorado Springs. — C. P. Rollins is a 
member of the Harvard Club of New 
Haven and attended the December 
luncheon of the Club in that city. — 
H. F. Baker is a member of the 
Harvard Club of Western Pennsyl- 
vania and joined in the Club luncheon 
and entertainment given in Pittsburgh 
on December 24th for the Harvard 
students home for the holidays, 
and the beef steak dinner on De- 
cember Ist. —G. B. Collier, S. M. 
Klein and Frederick Pope are members 
of the Harvard Engineering Society and 
attended the dinner of that society in 
New York City on December 3d. — 
H. C. Force is President of the Harvard 
Club of Seattle, Washington. 


1902 
Frank M. SawtTELt, Sec. 
84 State St., Boston 

E. G. Cushman, LL.B. ’05, who has 
been in Pasadena, Cal., for the past five 
years, is now living at 4 Whiting Road, 
Wellesley Hills. His office address is 
37 Broadway, Taunton. — R. W. Rob- 
bins, LL.B. ’05, of Leominster, has 
been appointed judge of the Leominster 
District Court. — A second son, John, 
was born to W. R. Spofford and Mrs. 
Spofford on December 2, 1925. — 
Hugh Mearns is associate professor of 
education at the New York School of 
Education. His home address _ is 
531 West 124th Street, New York 
City. In his recent book, ‘‘ Creative 
Youth” (Doubleday, Page) he tells of a 
five-year experiment in creative educa- 
tion at the Lincoln School of Teachers 
College, Columbia University. — Har- 
old Bullard died at Boston December 25, 
1925. He had been in poor health for a 
number of years. While in College he was 
prominent in athletics, being captain of 
the Varsity crew for two years. He is 
survived by his mother, two sisters, and 


a brother, J. R. Bullard, ’96. — C. W. 
Hobbs, LL.B. ’04, has been admitted to 
the New York Bar. — H. B. House’s 
daughter Emily is taking the academic 
course at Abbot Academy, Andover, 
and his son, Charles, is at Williston 
Seminary preparing to enter Harvard 
next year. — F. W. Hunnewell, LL.B. 
’05, secretary to the Harvard Corpora- 
tion, is on leave of absence and has gone 
on a trip to South America. — W. G. 
Merritt is general Counsel for the An- 
thracite Coal Operators’ Association 
and has been actively engaged on the 
issues of the anthracite strike of 1925. 
—R. C. Bruce is a director of The 
Phyllis Wheatley Publishing Company, 
publishers of “‘Who’s Who in Colored 
America,”” with offices at 250 West 
125th Street, New York City. — R. W. 
Morris is studying Art in Italy. His 
address is care American Express Co., 
30 Piazza di Spanga, Rome. — R. S. 
Rainsford’s new address is Harvard 
Club of New York City. — W. D. 
Eaton has moved his office to the new 
building of the S. S. Pierce Company at 
133 Brookline Avenue, Boston. — J. E. 
O'Connell has moved his residence to 
54 Hancock Street, Dorchester. — 
H. C. Chubb has moved to Florida. 
His address is 522 Sixth Street North, 
St. Petersburg, Florida. — E. W. Grif- 
fith has moved his residence to 22 Cen- 
ter Street, Cambridge. — H. S. Baker 
is manager of Bobbs- Merrill Company, 
publishers, with office at 185 Madison 
Avenue, New York City. — P. A. Col- 
lins’s new address is 400 N. Broad 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. — The home 
address of T. S. Bubier, LL.B. ’04, is 
23 Lafayette Park, Lynn. 


1903 
Rocer Ernst, See. 
€0 State St., Boston 
W. C. Brooks has become associated 
with George A. Cole, 40 Broad Street, 
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Boston, in the real estate and insurance 
business. — D. G. Edwards’s address is 
now 8503 150th Street, Jamaica, N.Y. 
— F. R. Sawyer & Co., Inc., invest- 
ment bankers, of which H. U. Gade is 
one of the executive officers, has 
changed its name to Faxon, Gade & 
Co., Inc., with offices at 45 Milk Street, 
Boston. — G. B. Perry, the Treasurer 
of the Twenty-fifth Anniversary Fund 
Committee of the Class, reports, under 
date of February 2, 1926, the amount of 
cash actually paid in and deposited with 
the Treasurer of Harvard College to- 
ward the Twenty-fifth Anniversary 
Fund as $67,000. 


1904 
Payson Dana, Sec. 
1010 Barristers Hall, Boston 

W. H. Nelson, LL.B. ’09, has been 
appointed a tutor in the Division of 
History, Government, and Economics 
at Harvard. He will continue the prac- 
tice of law at the First National Bank 
Building, 1 Federal Street, Boston. — 
W. C. Saeger, LL.B. °07, editor of the 
‘*Harvard Alumni Directory” and also 
of the ‘‘Quinquennial Catalogue of 
Harvard University,” is acting as secre- 
tary of the Harvard Corporation during 
the absence of F. W. Hunnewell, '02, 
who is on leave. — The following publi- 
cations by members of the Class of 
1904 were issued during the month of 
December: W. R. Bowie, ‘The Ines- 
capable Christ,” W. 
Bridgman, “Condensed Collection of 
Harvard 


Scribner's; P. 


Thermodynamic Formulas,” 
University Press; J. B. Egan, ‘“‘Citi- 


zenship in Boston,’ Winston; S. D. 


Green, “ Letters from Famous People,” 
Gregg: L. O. Packard with C. P. 
nott, 89, “‘ Nationsas Neighbors,’’ Mac- 
millan; and R. B. Seager, ‘‘ Explora- 
tions ia the Island of Mochlos,’”’ Har- 
vard University Press. — H. M. Hale is 
a civil engineer with the Kenn-Well 


Sin- 
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Construction Co., 14th St. and East 
River, New York City. His mailing 
address is 191 Washington Street, 
Flushing, L.I., N.Y.— L. K. South- 
ard’s business addresses are 333 Wash- 
ington Street, Boston, and 82 Beaver 
Street, New York City. He is living at 
37 Beekman Place, New York City. — 
G. R. Ellison of Maryville, Mo., states 
that he will be a candidate next August 
for the Democratic nomination for 
Judge of the Missouri Supreme Court. 
— Alexander Forbes, A.M. ’05, M.D. 
710. Associate Professor of Physiology 
at the Harvard Medical School, has 
been elected treasurer of the American 
Physiological Society. — A tablet in 
memory of Francis W. Bird, LL.B.’06, 
who died in 1918, has been placed in the 
alumni chapel at the Hill School, Potts- 
town, Pa. Bird graduated from that 
school in 1900, and was distinguished 
there both as a scholar and as an ath- 
lete. He practised law for five years 
after his graduation from the Law 
School, and in 1911 was appointed by 
President Taft appraiser at the port of 
New York. In 1914, with the help of 
his father, he bought the Boston Daily 
Advertiser and the Boston Evening 
Record. He later sold those newspapers 
and became comptroller with Bird & 
Son, paper manufacturers. He was the 
oldest son of Charles Sumner Bird, ’77. 


1905 
Cuar.es E. Mason, Sec. 
30 State St., Boston 
A son, Walter Hinckley Bradley, Jr., 
was born January 18, 1926, to Walter 
H. and Florence (Royer) Bradley. — 
Benjamin Joy is now associated with 
Dillon, Read & Co. of New York, of 
which Clarence Dillon is senior partner, 
and Ralph Bollard and W. A. Phillips 
are also partners. — R. W. Leatherbee 
is a partner in the new firm of Kneath, 
Leatherbee & Co., investments, 100 
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Milk St., Boston. — Bruno Newman's 
address is P.O. Box 413, Tampa, Fla. 
He is organizing a Harvard Club at 
Tampa. — J. A. Tuckerman has re- 
turned to Boston, and is to be in charge 
of the new branch office of the Old Col- 
ony Trust Co., which will open about 
March Ist at 83 Massachusetts Av- 
enue. For several years Tuckerman has 
been in the peach-growing business at 
Pinehurst, N.C. He still retains his in- 
terest in this enterprise. 


1907 
Sern T. Gano, Sec. 


712 Sears Building, Boston 

W. D. Thompson’s address is 14 
Denis Street, Newtorville. — M. S. 
Kimball is in the advertising depart- 
ment of the Boston Herald-Traveler, 
171 Tremont Street, Boston. — A son, 
Edward Firth Sheldon, was born No- 
vember 13, 1925, to R. F. Sheldon, M.D. 
"11, and Laura (Hewey) Sheldon. — 
A. G. Grant, on December 1, 1925, be- 
came associated with Parkinson & Burr, 
bonds and investments, 53 State Street, 
Boston. — Walter Lovell is with the 
Craftex Company, 146 Summer Street, 
Boston. His home address is 81 Walnut 
Street, Winchester. — The home ad- 
dress of S. L. Abrahams, who is an en- 
gineer with the General Electric Com- 
pany, is 127 Fay Avenue, Lynn. — The 
address of P. R. Webber, formerly with 
the Carnegie Steel Co. at Duquesne, 
Pa., is 201 Forrest Avenue, Ben Avon, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. — Henry Kempner is 
advertising manager for the American 
Engineering Co., Aramingo & Cum- 
berland Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. — 
F. K. Leatherbee, formerly Vice- 
President of the Buxton Lines, Norfolk, 
Va., has become a member of the firm 
of Kneath-Leatherbee Co., general in- 
vestments, 100 Milk Street, Boston. — 
In December, 1925, the American Geo- 
graphical Society awarded to H. C. 


Hayes, A.M., 1908, Ph.D. 1911, the 
Cullum Gold Medal, in recognition of 
his services in giving to science a new 
instrument for measuring the ocean 
floor. — H. S. Vanderbilt has made a 
gift of $575,000 to the University to 
complete the fund for a dormitory at 
the Medical School. This gift is in ad- 
dition to the $125,000 given by him in 
April, 1925, for a gymnasium for the 
dormitory. — W. C. Brinton, president 
of the Terminal Engineering Co., an- 
nounces that the offices of the company 
have been moved from 17 West 44th 
Street, to 17 Battery Place, New York 
City. He is also doing consulting en- 
gineering work at that address. — The 
business address of S. T. Gano is 712 
Sears Building, 199 Washington Street, 
Boston. — Edward Ballantine, —_in- 
structor in music at Harvard, gave 
courses on Beethoven and advanced 
harmony at the recent summer session 
of the University of California. — D. H. 
Dorr’s son, Dudley H. Dorr, Jr., is a 
first-year student at the Harvard En- 
gineering School. — Horatio Gilbert is 
a member of the firm of Webster & 
Gilbert, Inc. real estate, Miami, Fla. 
His address is 4343 North Bay Street, 
Miami, Fla. — H. W. Kaiser was cre- 
ated a 33d degree Mason at Washing- 
ton, D.C., October 23. He is an at- 
torney-at-law and notary public with 
an office at 317 Hennen Building, New 
Orleans, La. — H. D. Gaylord, A.M. 
°17, instructor in mathematics at the 
Browne & Nichols School, Cambridge, 
has been reélected secretary of the Asso- 
ciation of Teachers of Mathematics in 
New England. — R. V. Cram, A.M. 
’08, Ph.D. °17, professor of Latin at the 
University of Minnesota, has been 
granted a year’s leave of absence. He 
will leave next August for Switzerland, 
where he intends to spend some time 
before entering the American School of 
Classical Studies at Rome, where he ex- 
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pects to spend nine months in studying 
Latin and Classical archeology. — 
F. H. Davis, formerly with Parker & 
Company, 49 Wall Street, New York 
City, is now with Stout & Co., Bankers 
and Brokers, 25 Broad Street, New 
York City.—A_ second daughter, 
Elizabeth Elliot Fay, was born October 
4 to H. H. Fay and Sarah (Bimm) Fay. 
Fay lives in the “Bullet Hole House,” 
36 Monument Street, Concord, which 
he bought last spring. — N. J. O’Con- 
or, A.M. ’11, is the author of “The 
Fairy Bride,” a paetic play with music, 
which has been revised and enlarged and 
is to be included by Samuel French, 
Inc., New York City, in their library 
edition of plays. — The business ad- 
dress of F. H. Warner, Jr., is 816 Public 
Ledger Building, Philadelphia. His 
residence address is the Merion Cricket 
Club, Haverford, Pa. — A son, William 
Brockie Foster, was born August 31, to 
Hatherly Foster, Jr., and Isabel 
(Stoughton) Foster. — E. R. Brumley 
has been appointed attorney in the 
State of Connecticut for the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford Railroad Co. 
with offices in New York City and New 
Haven. — S. L. Kahn, formerly vice- 
president of the Bank of Commerce, 
Little Rock, Ark., is now in the real 
estate business in that city. He was 
recently elected a trustee and treasurer 
of the Scottish rite bodies of the State 
of Arkansas and elevated to the 33d 
degree in masonry. — R. C. Colwell is 
head of the physics department at 
West Virginia University, Morgantown 
W.Va. He is also assistant commis- 
sioner of weights and measures for the 
State of West Virginia. — R. W. Stearns 
cf Newton has been appointed second 
assistant district attorney of Middlesex 
County. — B. L. Young took office on 
July 29 as referee in bankruptcy for 
Midclesex County. — J. H. Armstrong, 
formerly principal of the Lawrence 
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School, Brookline, is now principal of 
the high school and superintendent of 
schools in Westboro. — T. G. Ham- 
mond has been appointed manager of 
the Western Washington general agency 
of the National Surety Co. and presi- 
dent of the George W. Allen Co. general 
agents for the surety company with 
headquarters in Seattle. —C. W. 
Hutchinson, of Concord, has been ap- 
pointed associate medical examiner in 
the 6th Massachusetts district. — J. S. 
Y. Ivins, who recently resigned from 
the United States Board of Tax ap- 
peals, is now a member of the firm of 
Holmes, Brewster, & Ivins, lawyers, 
815 Fifteenth St., N.W., Washington, 
D.C. Kingman Brewster is also a mem- 
ber of that firm. — A. L. Mayer is man- 
ager of motion picture theatres in Chi- 
cago. His address is 307 North Michi- 
gan Avenue, Chicago. — R. K. Strong 
has been since 1920 professor of chem- 
istry at Reed College, Portland, Ore. 
He had previously been a professor at 
the Oregon Agricultural College. — A 
daughter, Jacqueline Goodwin, was 
born July 10, 1925, to Wilder Goodwin 
and Elizabeth (Griffin) Goodwin. — A 
son, Waring Whitney, was born, Octo- 
ber 26, to C. B. Whitney and Elizabeth 
(Waring) Whitney. — Joseph Breck 
and M. R. Rogers, ’16, are the authors 
of “The Pierpont Morgan Wing,” a 
handbook of the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, New York City, published by 
the Museum. — Hermann Hagedorn is 
the author of ‘‘Ladders Through the 
Blue,”’ Lyrics, published by Doubleday 
Page. — C. H. Haring, Ph.D. ’16, Pro- 
fessor of Latin-American History and 
Economics at Harvard, is the author of 
“Argentine,” in the Modern World 
series, published by Scribner’s. — K. S. 
Johnson is the author of “‘ Transmission 
Circuits ‘for Telephonic Communica- 
tion, Methods of Analysis and Design,” 
published by Van Nostrand. — A. M. 
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Drummond is the author of ‘‘ A Course 
of Study in Speech Training and Public 
Speaking for Secondary Schools,”’ pub- 
lished by the Century Company. 
Drummond is head of the Department 
of Public Speaking at Cornell Univer- 
sity. — J. W. Hudson, Ph.D. ’08, is the 
author of “The Eternal Circle,” a 
novel, published by Appleton. The 
author is Professor of Philosophy at the 
University of Missouri. — The Class 
held a very well-attended dinner at 
Young’s Hotel on the evening of No- 
vember 20, the night preceding the 
Harvard-Yale football game. B. L. 
Young presided and there were speeches 
by Harrison Tweed, W. L. Pollak, 
Wilder Goodwin, and various other 
men. — W. L. Scanlon, who is a mining 
engineer, is now a valuation and ap- 
praisal engineer in the Income Tax Unit 
of the Bureau of Internal Revenue. 
His address is 5416 33d Street, N.W., 
Washington, D.C. His permanent ad- 
dress is Rochester, Vermont. 


1909 
F. A. Harptng, Sec. 
52 Fulton St., Boston 

The recent activities of the Class 
include a Class Dinner which was held 
at the Harvard Club of Boston on the 
night before the Harvard-Yale Foot- 
ball Game. About 45 men were present. 
R. W. Means, Chairman of the Class 
Committee, presided, and H. W. H. 
Powel acted as Toastmaster. The Class 
of 1908 held a dinner in an adjoining 
room and during the evening, we had 
the satisfactory privilege of joining with 
1908 in paying tribute to the memory of 
their late First Marshal, George G. 
Ball. — The personnel of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Class has been 
increased by four, the new members 
being F. M. Rackemann, F. T. Allen, 
E. S. Kelley and J. E. Dewey. 
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1910 
L. M. Litt te, See. 
The First National Bank, Boston 

There is an informal squash racket 
tournament in progress among members 
of the Class at the Harvard Club of Bos- 
ton. Eighteen signed up and there have 
been some very good matches thus far. 
If sufficient interest is started by this 
tournament, there may be a very in- 
formal golf tournament carried on dur- 
ing the coming summer. — J. S. Hurd 
has been elected a member of the Amer- 
ican Alpine Club following his ascents 
last summer. — The annual dinner of 
the New York 1910 Association was 
held at the Harvard Club, Jan. 15th. 


1912 
Raymonp S. Witxrins, Acting Sec. 
735 Exchange Bldg., Boston 

A class dinner was held at the Har- 
vard Club of Boston on Wednesday, 
January 27, as a testimonial to R. T. 
Fisher in recognition of his services as 
head coach of the football team from 
1919 to 1925. R.S. Wilkins presided. 
The speakers were T. S. Ross, R. T. 
Fisher, and R. B. Wigglesworth. Fol- 
lowing the dinner the Class attended the 
address which R. B. Wigglesworth gave 
to members of the Harvard Club on 
“The Dawes Plan in Operation.” 
Those present were: T. T. Baldwin, 
S. C. Bennett, R. M. Blackall, J. E. 
Boit, W. R. Bolton, M. T. Briggs, T. J. 
Campbell, L. J. Catheron, R. Clifford, 
J. Cohen, R. S. Conroy, J. T. Day, H. 
DeWindt, H. B. Ehrmann, R. M. 
Ferry, R. T. Fisher, C. J. Fox, T. R. 
Gocthals, F. Gooding, F. C. Gray, P. 
Gustafson, J. L. Hannan,.O. W. Haus- 
sermann, L. M. Hendrick, Jr., J. Hoar, 
C. W. Hubbard, Jr., F. S. Hyde, B. N. 
Jones, A. J. Kelly, R. W. Knowles, F. 
W. LaCroix, R. W. Laird, G. H. Lind- 
quist, R. Lowell, G. H. McCaffrey, C. 
F. Merrick, A. Nichols, 3d., F. Pack- 
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ard, J. H. Parry, C. O. Pengra, C. C. 


Perry, E. P. Pierce, Jr., W. J. Power, 
W. B. Prescott, C. Ridgley, A. A. 
Robert, Jr., T. S. Ross, H. J. Sargent, 
J. Simpkins, P. H. Suter, J. C. Trum- 
bull, J. C. Twomey, R. B. Wiggles- 
worth, R. S. Wilkins, and P. R. With- 
ington. The committee in charge was 
R. M. Blackall, Chairman, P. Gustaf- 
son, R. Lowell, E. P. Pierce, Jr., T. S. 
Ross, and P. Withington. — A son, 
Gordon Lawrence Gaddis, was born 
September 8, 1925, to H. L. Gaddis and 
Frederika (Harbert) Gaddis. Gaddis’s 
address is 3075 Scarboro Road, Cleve- 
land Heights, Ohio. He is president and 
general manager of the Globe Machine 
& Stamping Co., Cleveland. — A. W. 
Hanson is an instructor in accounting 
at the Harvard School of Business Ad- 
ministration and at the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. — A 
Francis Burr Hardon, was born May 
30, 1925, to H. K. Hardon and Antoin- 
ette (Dorr) Hardon. Hardon’s address 
is New Canaan, Conn. — G. C. Hen- 
derson has resigned as general counsel 
of the War Finance Corporation, Wash- 
ington, D.C., and is now associated with 
Miller & Otis, 61 Broadway, New York 
City. His home address is 148 East 
74th Street, New York City. —A 
fourth child and second daughter, Mary 
Emlen Lowell, was born on December 
14, 1925, to Ralph Lowell and Char- 
lotte (Loring) Lowell. — W. B. Pres- 
cott is president and general manager of 
the Prescott Motor Co., 1918 Center 
Street, Jamaica Plain. — J. J. Putnam 
is engaged in the general practice of 
medicine at 28 School Street, Foxboro. 
— The address of C. L. Rice is P. O. 
Box A45, West Palm Beach, Florida. — 
L. C. Torrey has been elected a member 
of the Board of Education of Wilmette, 
Illinois. — The address of H. H. Tryon 
is Box 114, Aiken, South Carolina. — A 
son, David F. Wheeler, was born Octo- 
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ber 7, 1925, to R. A. Wheeler and Helen 
(Herron) Wheeler. 


1914 
LEVERETT SALTONSTALL, Sec. 
Chestnut Hill 

M. S. Mattuck has entered the prac- 
tice of law at 41 Park Row, New York 
City. He has been for several years an 
assistant federal district attorney in 
New York City. — H. E. Staples be- 
came a partner on Jan. 1, 1926, in the 
law firm of Tillinghast & Collins, Hos- 
pital Trust Bldg., Providence, R.I. — 
Dr. Rustin MacIntosh has moved his 
office to 55 E. 66th St., New York City. 
— K. F. Pantzer’s address is 4525 N. 
Delaware St., Indianapolis, Ind. — R. 
H. Anderson’s address is 108 MacKin- 
non St., Piedmont, Cal. He is bursar 
of Mills College, Oakland. — B. E. 
Lamphier’s address is 1738 University 
Avenue, New York City.—J. H. 
Fales is with the Bowker Chemical 
Company of Baltimore. He lives at 408 
Woodleigh Road, Govans, Baltimore. 
— R. L. West has been appointed as- 
sistant commissioner of education in 
charge of elementary education for the 
State of New Jersey. — W. T. Gardi- 
ner, Speaker of the Maine House of 
Representatives, has been selected as 
temporary chairman of the next Re- 
publican State convention to be held in 
April at Portland. 


1916 
WEL ts BLancuarp, Sec. 
126 State St., Boston 
H. H. Howard is with the Unitarian 
Laymen’s League, 7 Park Square, Bos- 
ton. He lives at 12 Walker Street, 
Cambridge. — S. L. Kuhn is in the in- 
vestment department of the Manu- 
facturers Trust Co., New York City. 
His home address is 65 East 96th Street, 
New York City. — P. C. Rodgers has 
been appointed manager of sales for the 
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Stacey Brothers Gas Construction Co. 
of Cincinnati, O. He was during the 
past year eastern sales manager for the 
same company with headquarters in 
New York City. His home address is 
266 Elm Avenue, Wyoming, Ohio. — 
M. R. Rogers, M. Arch. 719, who has 
been Professor of Art at Smith College 
since 1923, has been appointed chair- 
man of the Department of Art at that 
institution. — W. D. Crane is an in- 
structor in English at the California 
Institute of Technology. He lives at 
1245 Arden Road, Pasadena, Cal. He 
has two sons: Peter and George Francis, 
2d. — Cloyd Laporte, LL.B. ’20, be- 
came on November 2, a member of the 
law firm of Root, Clark, Howland & 
Ballantine, 31 Nassau Street, New York 
City. While Laporte was in the Law 
School he was president of the Harvard 
Law Review. —O. G._ Ricketson, 
Jr., and Mrs. Ricketson recently re- 
turned to this country from England, 
where they have been working in the 
British Museum. They will remain in 
the United States until the middle of 
January when they will set out on a 
scientific expedition into Peten, Gaute- 
mala, to investigate the excavation of 
Uaxacton, a ruined Maya city. Mrs. 
Ricketson will be, it is believed, the 
first woman to penetrate the centre of 
this district. After her graduation from 
Smith College in 1921, Mrs. Ricketson 
spent a year of study in Norway under 
the auspices of the American Scandi- 
navian Foundation and a year in France 
at the American School of Prehistoric 
Research. She has done notable ar- 
cheological work in Mexico. — M. P. 
Starr, M.D. (Northwestern), 21, has 
formed a partnership with Dr. Charles 
A. Elliott, Dean of the Medical School 
of Northwestern University, and an- 
other, with offices at 30 North Michigan 
Boulevard, Chicago. — D. P. Morgan, 
Jr., is a member of the firm of Loomis, 


Stump & Banks, consulting chemists, 
25 Frankfort Street, New York City. 
C. C. Loomis, ’15, is senior partner of 
this firm, and A. D. Macdonald, °15, 
A.M. 17, Ph.D.’20, isa member. Mor- 
gan’s home address is ‘114 East 90th 
Street, New York City. — S. H. Ward- 
well’s address is 2676 East Overlook 
Road, Cleveland Heights, Ohio. — 
Harvey A. Scranton’s address is Pros- 
pect Street, West Bridgewater. — B. 
E. Carter, LL.B. ’22, is assistant to the 
general attorney of the Louisiana & 
Arkansas Railway Co. and is also city 
attorney of Texarkana, Ark. — Henry 
Epstein, LL.B. ’21, has been elected a 
member of the board of trustees of the 
Woodmere Academy, a country day 
school at Woodmere, L.I., N.Y. — 
R. H. Norweb is acting chargé d'affaires 
at the American Legation at The Hague 
— R. T. Whistler is treasurer of Little, 
Brown & Co., book publishers, Boston. 
— J. P. Vaccaro, LL.B. 719, has been 
made a member of the firm of Lyne, 
Woodworth & Evarts, lawyers, Sears 
Building, Boston. Two other members 
of this firm are Daniel J. Lyne, °10, 
LL.B. °12, and Richard C. Evarts, °13, 
LL.B.’16. — F. A. Williams is with the 
sales organization of Tampa Beach, 
Inc., Tampa, Fla. — C. W. Holmes, 
Ed. M. ’24, is principal of the Morgan 
Junior High School, Holyoke. He had 
an article, ‘‘ Assemblies for the Elemen- 
tary Schools,” in the September, 1925, 
number of the Elementary School Jour- 
nal. His address is 440 Appleton Street, 
Holyoke. — F. S. Allen has been ap- 
pointed assistant vice-president of the 
Chemical National Bank of New York 
City. —J. R. Dos Passos, Jr., is in 
North Africa, and expects to remain 
there for several months. His latest 
book, ‘‘ Manhattan Transfer” has had 
four printings since its publication in 
the fall. — E. H. Kreimer’s address is 
$47 North 7th Avenue, Phoenix, Ariz. 
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— The address of Captain David Lor- 
ing, U.S.A., is Fort Bragg, N.C. — The 
following members of theclass had books 
in our December Book List: R. G. Car- 
ter, ““A Patriot Lad of Old Salem.” 
(About three boys who accompany 
John Paul Jones on his mission to 
France.) Penn. R. C. Curtis, LL.B. 
21, with his brother, C. P. Curtis, Jr., 
14, “Hunting in Africa, East and 
West.’’ Houghton, Mifflin. J. R. Dos 
Passos, “‘ Manhattan Transfer.” Har- 
per. K. B. Murdock, A.M. ’21, Ph.D. 
23, instructor in English, ‘‘ Increase 
Mather,’ Harvard University Press. 
M. R. Rogers, M. Arch. ’19, with Jo- 
seph Breck, ’07, “‘The Pierpont Mor- 
gan Wing.” A handbook of the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art. Published by 
the Museum.—A _ daughter, Jane 
Hammett, was born, July 16, 1925, to 
L. P. Hammett and Janet (Mariner) 
Hammett. — A son, Roger Kuhn, was 
born recently to Samuel L. Kuhn and 
Minette (Stroock) Kuhn. — A son was 
born, June 5, 1925, to Livingston Par- 
sons and Sarah (Palmer) Parsons. — A 
son, Bruce Fraser Gordon, was born, 
September 23, 1925, to W. A. Gordon 
and Mary (Fraser) Gordon. — A son, 
Frederic Amory, was born November 
7, 1925, to Harold Amory and Amey 
(Peters) Amory. — A second son, Jo- 
seph Pagani Littlefield, was born Au- 
gust 29, 1925, to W. J. Littlefield and 
Sally (Danion) Littlefield. — A son, 
Stanley H. Wardwell, Jr., was born 
November 13, 1925, to S. H. Wardwell 
and May (McBurney) Wardwell. — A 
son, Harvey Allen Scranton, Jr., was 
born October 17, 1925, to H. A. Scran- 
ton and Arlene (Barker) Scranton. — A 
second daughter, Jean Alice Howard, 
was born November 8, 1925, to W. E. 
Howard and Eleanor (Casey) Howard. 
— A daughter, Charlotte Pierce Mans- 
field, was born November 18, 1925, to 
L. P. Mansfield and Elinor (Perkins) 
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Mansfield. — A daughter, Nancy Eaton 
Richardson, was born September 2, 
1925, to L. E. Richardson and Anne 
(Weed) Richardson. — A son, Edward 
Jennings Bacon, was born December 
24, 1925, to R. C. Bacon and Helen 
(Heafield) Bacon. — A son, David Le- 
Roy Edgar, was born October 2, 1925, 
to William Edgar and Julia (Bond) 
Edgar. — A son was born, January 1, 
1926, to W. M. McKim and Gertrude 
(Whiting) McKim. 


1921 
T. S. Lamont, Sec. 
28 Wall St., New York City 

Winslow Whitman died at Evanston, 
Illinois, on January 8, following an in- 
testinal operation after a very brief ill- 
ness. He was born in Kenilworth, Illi- 
nois, on January 23, 1899, the son of 
Russell Whitman, ’82, and Alice (Mil- 
ler) Whitman. As a boy he attended 
the schools of Evanston, and he entered 
Harvard as a Freshman in the Fall of 
1917, having graduated the previous 
Spring from Evanston Township High 
School. In his Freshman year, like al- 
most all his classmates, he was enrolled 
in the R.O.T.C. Returning the follow- 
ing Autumn for his Sophomore year, he 
enlisted in the S.A.T.C. at Harvard 
whence he received an appointment 
early in November, 1918, to the Offi- 
cers’ Training Camp at Camp Zachary 
Taylor, near Louisville, Kentucky. 
Here, with many others of his class- 
mates, he started upon the course of 
training for an officer of field artillery. 
As a consequence of the armistice, how- 
ever, he received his discharge in De- 
cember, and returned to college early in 
1919. While an undergraduate he did 
not seek eminence in any extra-curricu- 
lum activities other than the Lampoon 
of which he was deservedly elected as 
an editor. He received his A.B. degree 
cum laude with his Class in June, 1921. 
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In the following Autumn he entered the 
Law School of Northwestern University 
from which he graduated in 1924 with 
the degree of Juris Doctor. Throughout 
the course he showed himself to be not 
only one of the three or four outstand- 
ing scholars in his class, but also one of 
the most popular men. He was a mem- 
ber of the Phi Delta Phi honorary law 
fraternity, and during his final year 
was student editor of the Illinois Law 
Review; he was, in addition, vice-presi- 
dent of his class. At the time of his 
graduation from law school he was 
elected a member of the Order of the 
Coif, an honorary law society solely 
recognizing scholastic ability, and after 
graduation he was appointed a law lec- 
turer. He was a little later admitted to 
the Bar, and he became associated with 
the firm of Messrs. Cutting, Moore and 
Sidley of Chicago where he was em- 
ployed at the time of his death. Such 
were Whitman’s life and accomplish- 
ments in bare outline. However, it can 
be claimed for no man who is but five 
years out of college, whoever he -may 
be, whatever his accomplishments, that 
his life has been either a great or an 
important one, at least as measured 
against worldly standards. When a 
young man dies his true measure can 
much better be gauged by a study of 
his mind and character. Here Winslow 
Whitman was preéminent. An as un- 
dergraduate he was not well known; his 
was not the turbulent life of the college 
“big man.” Quiet and unassuming he 
was really known and appreciated by 
only a comparatively small circle of 
his classmates. They admired him for 
his extraordinarily clear and analytical 
mind, for his natural tolerance which is 
the mark of the true scholar, for his out- 
standing ability and his proved reliabil- 
ity. They loved him for the keenness of 
his senses — his humor and his sympa- 
thy were each broad and deep in qual- 
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ity, — for his strength of character and 
for his loyalty. His day to day life at 
College was a well rounded one. He was 
a scholar but never a grind. A thorough 
sportsman and lover of outdoors, he 
played baseball with the Freshman 
squad his first year; his last two years 
he rowed constantly with Scrub 8; his 
holidays were frequently spent on 
camping trips. His law associates have 
borne witness to the fact that in his 
work of the last year and a half he ap- 
plied to the problems which presented 
themselves those same qualities which 
had characterized him at Harvard and 
at Northwestern Law School. At the 
time of his death he occupied a posi- 
tion of rapidly increasing responsibility. 
Whitman is survived by his father and 
mother, two married sisters, and a 
younger brother, John R. Whitman, 
23. His father, Mr. Russell Whitman, 
*82, is one of the best known lawyers of 
Chicago and is president of the Bar 
Association of that city. 


1924 
Freperick A. O. Scnwartz, See. 
60 Brattle Street, Cam ridge 

The dinner last June — on the Mon- 
day of Commencement Week — proved 
such a success that plans are now under 
way for holding another dinner this 
year at or about the same time. The 
committee in charge and the details will 
be announced later. — The Class com- 
mittee after considering the matter 
at some length has reached its decision 
as to the best method of synchronizing 
the Class Endowment Insurance with 
the work of the new Harvard Fund. 
It has been decided to urge men who 
have signed up for insurance to con- 
sider that as their first obligation. 
Should they be anxious and able to 
make a larger contribution to Harvard 
purposes, the Harvard Fund is, of 
course, available. For those men who 
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have not taken out insurance the Har- 
vard Fund seems to offer the best pos- 
sibilities. 


NON-ACADEMIC 


Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 

William K. Denison, A.M., 1892, 
Professor of the Latin Language and 
Literature at Tufts College, is spending 
a year’s leave of absence in Rome. His 
present address is Pensione Girardet, 
12, Piazza dell’ Esquilino. The work of 
his Department is being carried on in 
his absence by Charles A. Messner, 
A.M., 1925. 


Medical School 


M.D. 1879. Samuel Jason Mixter 
died at Grand Junction, Tenn., Jan. 19, 
1926. He had gone south to be present 
at the national field trial championship 
of Guernsey cattle, in which he was 
deeply interested. He was born at 
Hardwick in 1855, son of William and 
Mary (Ruggles) Mixter. Hereceived the 
degree of bachelor of science at the Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology. He 
began the practice of medicine and sur- 
gery in Boston in 1879. For along time 
he was consulting surgeon at the Mas- 
sachusetts General Hospital and the 
Massachusetts Eye and Ear Infirmary. 
At one time he was assistant in anatomy 
at the Harvard Medical School and 
later was assistant demonstrator, in- 
structor in surgery, assistant in oper- 
ative surgery, and for some time a 
lecturer at the school. He was a fellow 
of the American Surgical Association 
and the American Academy of Arts 
and Sciences, and a member of the 
American ‘Medical Association, the 


Massachusetts Medical Society and the 
Société International de Chirurgie. He 
had aiways taken keen interest in his 
farm at Hardwick and when the famous 
herd of Guernsey cattle instituted by 
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his brother, George Mixter, descended 
to him at the latter’s death, he began 
the development of the herd to a point 
of efficiency that made it known all over 
the country. 


LITERARY NOTES 


*,* To avoid misunderstanding, the Editor begs 
to state that copies of books by or about Harvard 
men should be sent to the MaGazine if a review is 
desired. In no other way can a complete register of 
Harvard publications be kept. Writers of articles 
in prominent periodicals are also requested to send 
to the Editor copies, or at least the titles of their 
contributions. Except in rare cases, space will 
not permit mention of contributions to the daily 
press. 

The Marine Research Society of Salem, 
Massachusetts, has published in a large 
paper edition “Ships and Shipping’ — $15 
— a collection of pictures, including many 
American vessels, painted by Antoine 
Roux and his sons, with an introductory 
text by Louis Bres and Reminiscences by 
Edward Gaubert, translated and anno- 
tated by Alfred Johnson, 95, Litt.D. The 
volume containing 118 illustrations, in- 
cluding 107 full page plates, appeals both 
to the collector of ship portraits and to 
those interested in the marine art of the 
early nineteenth century. 

Mr. A. H. Schneer, P.O. Box 24, New 
York University, University Heights, 
New York City, would be glad to procure 
such originals or copies of letters, mono- 
graphs, or unpublished articles as would 
throw any light on the ‘‘personal”’ life 
of the American logician, Charles S. 
Peirce (1830-1914). He is writing a bio- 
graphy of Peirce. 

In November, 1925, appeared the first 
issue of “ Ex Libris,”’ a journal devoted to 
the professional interests of business, 
agriculture, engineering, and the social 
sciences. Its leading article was ‘‘The 
Harvard Business Reports,’ by Wallace 
B. Donham, Dean of the Graduate School 
of Business Administration. 

Harvard Library Notes for November, 
1925, contains interesting articles on 
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The Lincoln Room, Wendelliana, School 
Books, and Theatre and Drama. 


SHORT REVIEWS 
The Governments of Europe, by William 
Bennett Munro, Ph.D. ’00. New 
York. The Macmillan Company, 
1925. 782 pp. 

Two things worth while will have been 
accomplished by the man wise enough to 
read Professor Munro’s latest book. First, 
he will find himself able to read much 
more understandingly current political 
news from abroad, as well as to appreciate 
its significance. Secondly, he will have 
learned of recent developments in the sci- 
ence of government such as the world has 
seen in no equal period of its history. So 
swiftly have these come about that their 
purport is not grasped. So little has been 
printed about them that even well-read 
Americans know of them only in the 
vaguest sortof way. Rare is the man who 
realizes, for example, how far England has 
traveled toward monocracy in the half 
century since the mass of members of 
Parliament had some real part in framing 
the laws of Great Britain. How many 
know the facts about the workings of that 
most interesting experiment of modern 
times, the Union of Soviet Republics, 
which we still insist upon calling Russia? 
Who has succeeded in following the 
changes in Italian public life worked by 
Mussolini? What are the pregnant fea- 
tures of the new German Constitution? 
Whither tends the French Republic? 
What does the Irish Free State present of 
novelty? 3 

To these things and many others of kin- 
dred interest Professor Munro brings wel- 
come illumination. Each is prefaced with 
enough of history to let us understand 
how the present stage of affairs has been 
reached. The description of methods as 
they are working to-day is minute enough 
for any American need, and yet so happily 
phrased that it does not fatigue. Excep- 


tional judgment in matter of emphasis 
furnishes an agreeable contrast to the pro- 
duct of not a few writers on political sci- 
ence to whom mountain and molehill look 
alike. And the comparisons with our own 
institutions are so intelligent that interest 
in what would otherwise be rather heavy 
reading, is kept on the alert. 

The best thing about the book is that it 
brings history right up to date, or as 
nearly so as the time required for book 
publication permits. The proclaimed his- 
torian usually makes it a point to stop at 
just about the time when his reader is 
likely to have some personal knowledge of 
the subject. Professor Munro deals with 
the things that happened before we were 
born, only to help us to understand what 
has happened since. It is true that most 
of us cannot get the right perspective when 
we stand too near either pictures or pol- 
itics. Professor Munro has the happy and 
very rare faculty of appraising judiciously 
the passing show. 

We need the help of such information 
and such judgment as he puts at our serv- 
ice. The greater part of the world is busily 
experimenting with new devices for ad- 
ministering the interests that men have in 
common. We of America are almost alone 
in pursuing accustomed ways. Sooner or 
later, though, the ever-growing increase of 
the complexity in social relations, already 
far, far greater than anything before 
known in the experience of humanity, will 
drive us to consider change. Europe has 
learned from us. Perhaps next we shall 
learn from Europe. Anyhow it is worth 
while to watch Europe with understand- 
ing. To that end this book remarkably 
helps. 

Robert Luce, ’82 


Men, Women, and Colleges, by L. B. R. 
Briggs, ’°75. Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, Boston. 

It is to be hoped that sometime Dean 

Briggs will write a volume of reminis- 
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cences, for we can think of few Harvard 
celebrities whose memories would be more 
entertaining and none who could commit 
them to paper more delightfully. In the 
meantime we are grateful for anything 
from his pen. Men, Women, and Colleges 
might well be the title for his memoirs, but 
it is equally appropriate for this small 
volume, which contains five addresses de- 
livered by Dean Briggs during recent 
years. They vary in length according to 
the demands of the several occasions, but, 
short or long, each contains a message for 
the world as well as for those who were 
fortunate enough to be present when the 
address was made. Each doctrine is old, as 
the author tells us in his preface; but 
from beginning to end there is not even a 
suggestion of the platitudinous. This 
achievement may be due in part to Dean 
Briggs’s literary skill, but it is due far 
more to his sympathy, his sincerity, and 
his fundamental wisdom. The reader for- 
gets that the theme is not new. He feels 
only that it is vital, and he welcomes the 
light that comes from one whose pursuit of 
truth has been life-long. 

The addresses that show the deepest re- 
flection and the most intense conviction 
are those entitled “The American College 
and the American University” and “‘The 
Life and the Equipment of a Teacher.’’ 
The first gives us a college president’s 
opinion of the merits and the demerits, the 
opportunities and the dangers, of a uni- 
versity as contrasted with a college. He 
finds room for both kinds of educational 
institutions in America, but he makes a 
clear distinction between the sphere of the 
university and the sphere of the college. 
**Roughly speaking; the university teaches 
the subject; the college teaches the man.”’ 
His conclusion is that ‘“‘there should be 
few universities, each drawing from many 


colleges.’” Oddly enough, his most epi- 


grammatic passage on this subject occurs 
in another address in the same volume. 
There he points out “that second-rate 
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universities are already too many; that 
first-rate colleges are still too few; and 
that there is no wisdom and much poverty 
in turning the latter into the former.” 

Less objective and more personal in 
their appeal are the pages on “The Life 
and the Equipment of the Teacher.”’ 
Here the author’s understanding and sym- 
pathy shine through every line. His 
understanding comprehends both the gen- 
eral problem of education and the indi- 
vidual problem of the teacher; but the 
emphasis is upon the requisite qualities of 
the ideal teacher. His sympathy goes out 
especially to the sensitive New England 
girl who “teaches for a housemaid’s 
wages” and endures the almost unendur- 
able from parents and politicians and ig- 
norant school committees. Pity, rather 
than sympathy, he has for the overworked 
young instructor who is goaded into re- 
search and the production of books — a 
process which under. the circumstances 
may do little good either to him or to the 
world. 

Modern theories of education call for 
the specializing teacher. Dean Briggs 
clings to the older idea that the teacher 
should be a well-educated man, even if his 
knowledge in various fields may seem 
superficial to the specialists. In a sentence 
packed with thought and suggestion he 
enumerates the qualities that are essential 
to the combination that makes a good 
teacher. “The true scholarly equipment 
of a college teacher is sound learning, 
human feeling, a missionary spirit (in the 
large sense of the words), and a culture 
that reveals itself, without pedantry, in 
every recitation, in almost every act or 
word.”’ His description of the life of the 
teacher goes to the very heart of things. 
“To struggle toward the highest, to work 
hard, and to love much, this is the 
teacher’s life.”’ 

If one feels inclined to criticize Dean 
Briggs at all, it is on the ground that he 
introduces into his discourse too many 
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quotations from others who have thought 
upon the subjects of which he treats. It is 
inevitable, of course, that his memory, 
richly stored with wide reading, overflows 
with the thoughts of centuries of scholars, 
and we must admit that every quotation, 
whether it be from Sir Henry Wotton or 
from John Jay Chapman, is admirably 
appropriate; but can we be blamed for de- 
siring more of Dean Briggs, and perhaps 
less of the others, since we find his own 
phrases unsurpassed? We are grateful, 
nevertheless, for the page or more quoted 
from Major Higginson. The vigor and 
directness of his words cannot fail to pro- 
duce an extraordinary effect upon the 
reader. 

We should like to prove our contention 
in regard to Dean Briggs’s prose by quot- 
ing a half-dozen sentences from his book. 
But it is better that they should be read 
with the context. Still, we cannot refrain 
from including one, which lingers in the 
mind both because of its truth and be- 
cause of its suggestion of the man who 
wrote it. “Tact is the union of sincerity 
with sensitive regard for others and is 
closely related to the Golden Rule.”’ 

L.S. M. 


Symbolism and Truth, an Introduction to 
the Theory of Knowledge, by Ralph 
Monroe Eaton, Ph.D., ’17, Instructor 
and Tutor in Philosophy at Harvard 
University. Cambridge, Harvard 
University Press, 1925. Pp. 330. 

This book is valuable not only for the 
professional but for the unprofessional 
philosopher as well, indeed, for any one 
who takes an intelligent attitude toward 
life. Expressed in a vivid style, the ideas 

are given in all their concrete richness. I 

must not be misunderstood as meaning 

that this is a “‘popular’’ book; Mr. Eaton 
shows his respect for his readers by not 
cheapening his exposition; I do mean, 
however, that as a book it is well written 


and thorough without being labored, dis- 


cussing vital topics in a way which should 
interest the intelligent layman. 

The theme of this work is knowledge. 
Now, knowledge has often been taken as a 
recondite subject, to be treated by a spe- 
cial method distinct from that of common 
sense. From the start, Mr. Eaton takes 
the stand that knowledge is on the con- 
trary a natural phenomenon whose inves- 
tigation may be pursued up to a point 
without reference to an ultimate meta- 
physical standpoint. Philosophers have 
on occasion so far yielded to the tempta- 
tion of regarding knowledge as occult that 
they have constructed a whole set of ob- 
jects to match, such as round squares, 
centaurs, and other so-called “subsist- 
ents” with which they have peopled the 
world of knowledge. With a robust in- 
stinct for the real, Mr. Eaton refuses to 
make knowledge a refuge for the queer 
and the exotic, insisting that its data are 
as normal as those of physics and of bi- 
ology, that in fact they are drawn from 
the world around us. 

There is a school of thinkers who sepa- 
rate knowledge from the flux of things and 
thus deprive it of any value; in their view, 
knowledge becomes the fruitless task of 
the mind contemplating its own essence. 
These are the “philosophical introverts” 
who “‘isolate mind from reality and leave 
the thing in itself shivering in the empty 
noumenal spaces beyond experience,’ — 
who, be it added, leave the mind, too, 
shivering in its own isolation, unvisited by 
the warm currents of being. But for our 
author, knowledge is essentially an out- 
reaching of the mind into the world, and in 
that sense, an expression of that universal 
tendency of the personality to surpass it- 
self and enter into reality. 

What is knowledge, conceived as a 
natural fact? Like all natural facts, it is a 
dynamic thing, a process. But it is not a 
physical process; indeed, its dominating 
quality is the suspension of physical be- 
havior. Thought is that recoil of the mind 
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from the immediate situation which pre- 
cedes action and which — if life brings 
disillusionment — may succeed action. 

The phenomenon of knowledge has been 
treated from different angles, whether of 
biology, or of metaphysics or of sociology. 
The line of approach adopted by the 
author is that of symbolism; and the book 
may fitly be called the grammar of know- 
ledge. Now, as the author himself admits, 
this approach has its limitations. Symbols 
have a personality which sometimes in- 
trudes itself into what they are symboliz- 
ing, with the result that they may confuse 
instead of elucidating. Yet all lines of ap- 
proach entail limitation, and the one by- 
way of symbolism is singularly suggestive. 
Symbols are not merely tools of thought; 
they are an integral part of the process of 
thinking, revealing its principles in their 
own structure. 

The most original part of the book is to 
be found in the author’s discussion of logic 
(Chaps. II and VII). These chapters con- 
stitute the meat of the book; they are not 
easy and call for a vigorous stomach. Mr. 
Eaton presents the theory that logic is the 
study of the rules according to which 
symbols may be significantly combined — 
and in so far as symbols refer to fact — it 
is the study of the most general pattern 
of reality. Logic is not primarily an ac- 
count of the laws of thinking; it is a pic- 
ture of the structure of the universe, in 
its most formal and abstract character. 
After logic comes metaphysics which has 
all along been lurking in the background. 
The chapter on the metaphysics of know- 
ledge is the best in the book in point of 
style and richness of thought; the ques- 
tions therein discussed give full scope to 
the author’s powers of constructive in- 
sight. Is reason the only way in which 
mind can grasp reality? Mr. Eaton denies 
this. Can knowledge be achieved without 
the intervention of reason? He denies this 
also. Though making a place for intuition 
as the matrix out of which thought 
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emerges, he vigorously repudiates irra- 
tionalism. ‘“‘Irrationalism,’’ he says, 
“springs from a desire deeply rooted in 
human nature — the desire to give oneself 
up, like a resting swimmer on a bright sea, 
to the sustaining buoyancy of a limitless 
and intimate reality. But one knows the 
buoyancy of the sea only by learning to 
swim, and one knows reality by learning 
to think out his intuitions and to gain new 
intuitions through his thought.”’ 

If the reviewer may offer a guide to the 
author’s map of knowledge, he would sug- 
gest that the reader begin with the last 
chapter (as many of us do with novels), 
then proceed to the first, then to the chap- 
ter on truth and falsity and then to 
the rest. This work offers no new all- 
encompassing theory; yet, it is an excep- 
tional book in that it reveals a striking 
union of technical equipment with philo- 
sophical insight, and is characterized by 
that originality which is the expression of 
a fresh and sensitive mind, enriched by 
contact with the classics. It embodies 
conviction without dogmatism, and a 
spirit of inquiry in which the hope of a 
final solution does not blur the sense of the 
pervasive mystery of things. 

It only remains to add that the Harvard 
University Press has once more won 
credit for itself by printing the book in a 
tasteful and attractive fashion. 

Raphael Demos, Ph.D. °16 


A Brief History of the Constitution and 
Government of Massachusetts, by 
Louis A. Frothingham, °93. Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company. 

Educators throughout the country, and 
especially in Massachusetts, may well 
consider this little book of one hundred 
and forty-three pages with a view to its 
use, not only in colleges, but in the higher 
classes of the preparatory schools where 
the nature of our government ought to be 
explained so that it will be understood far 
more than it has been in the past. The 
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book is written by a man whose experience 
as Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives, Lieutenant Governor, and member 
of Congress has given him a_back- 
ground of action under the constitu- 
tion and legislative rules in the practical 
business of government. It gives a well- 
condensed account of the colonial and 
provincial history leading up to the Con- 
stitution of 1780, the three later constitu- 
tional conventions of 1820, 1853 and 1917, 
and what came of them, and three chap- 
ters relating to legislature, the governor 
and legislative procedure, which give the 
picture of the government of Massachu- 
setts in action as it is to-day. 

As Mr. Frothingham says, ‘‘Constitu- 
tions are generally supposed to be dull 
things and few people read them, even in 
these times when it is so common to 
attack their provisions.”’ And this is so in 
spite of the fact that our federal and state 
constitutions, and especially that in 
Massachusetts, which is the only original 
state charter still existing as an operating 
instrument of government, are the fortifi- 
cations of the ideas for which the Revolu- 
tion and the Civil War were fought and to 
protect which the American Army went to 
France in the World War. In his pam- 
phlet on “The Rights of the British 
Colonists” in 1764, James Otis said, ‘The 
grand political problem in all ages has 
been to invent the best combination or dis- 
tribution of the supreme powers of legisla- 
tion and execution”’; and, after picturing 
his conception of a just distribution of 
these powers — a conception which later 
formed the basis of American constitu- 
tional Jaw — he said, ‘‘This is govern- 
ment. This is a constitution to preserve 
which, either from foreign or domestic 
foes, has cost oceans of blood and treasure 
in every age; and the blood and treasure 
have upon the whole been well spent.” 

And yet so little, or so badly, is our 
system of government explained in the 
schools that a writer in the New York 


Times for June 29, 1924, who had trav- 
eled about the country for thirty years, 
expressed his conviction that ‘To most 
people the constitution is a sacred relic in 
a glass case, not to be taken out or looked 
at. It might as well be a gold fish.... 
They don’t know what is in it.”’ 

Mr. Frothingham gives an instance of 
this by referring to the fact that when 
Colonel Roosevelt in his Columbus speech 
about the “‘recall of judges” said that he 
favored the “‘ drastic method of removal of 
judges” which “‘was embodied in the 
Massachusetts Constitution many people 
opened their eyes with amazement.” They 
did not know that John Adams had 
written the provision for removal “upon 
address of both houses of the legislature” 
into our constitution in 1779, or why, or 
that, with the help of Levi Lincoln and 
others, it had survived an attack in the 
convention of 1820 resulting from the ap- 
prehensions (which have proved un- 
founded) of Daniel Webster and others. 
The history of this little-understood pro- 
vision is quite fully given by Mr. Froth- 
ingham. He uses the usual convenient 
phraseology in saying that Massachusetts 
judges are “‘appointed for life.”” I think it 
is not only more accurate, but less mis- 
leading, to say that they are appointed, as 
the constitution says, “during good be- 
havior.’ No judge has ever been ap- 
pointed for life in Massachusetts. 

On page seven he says that under the 
early Massachusetts charters“ the supreme 
authority was in the Crown or Parliament. 
This supreme power passed, when inde- 
pendence was later obtained not to the 
legislature but to the people of an inde- 
pendent Commonwealth. Ina democracy 
they are the source of all power, the mem- 
bers of the legislature being elected by 
them and consequently their agents.” 

It would be more accurate, and would 
help readers to “‘size up” books and ora- 
tory, etc., about the “‘people”’ if it were 
explained that the power passed to voting 
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majorities; and it would be even more 
accurate and illuminating to point out 
that the word “people” is used in the 
Massachusetts Constitution in two very 
different senses. It is obvious, when one 
stops to think about the facts, that in 
Lincoln’s famous phrase, ‘‘Government of 
the people, by the people, for the people,” 
— ‘of the people” means all the people, 
including each individual man, woman 
and child, whether a voter or not, now liv- 
ing or yet unborn, whose rights as an in- 
dividual are protected by the constitution 
in the bill of rights and elsewhere, and for 
whom not only all the elected representa- 
tives, but all the voting “people” hold 
their political power in trust. On the 
other hand, “by the people” as ordinarily 
used and understood means “‘the people” 
in the political sense of majorities of voting 
people for the time being, who go to the 
polls and cast a vote on a particular ques- 
tion or candidate. There is nothing the- 
oretical about this. The two senses of the 
word, as used in the constitution, are re- 
cognized, for practical purposes, by the 
justices of the Supreme Judicial Court in 
an advisory opinion to the legislature. 
(See 226 Mass. 610-611.) In other words, 
each voting citizen is necessarily a repre- 
sentative of all the people, and, since the 
adoption of the plan of direct legislation, 
his or her representative responsibilities 
have increased. 

In connection with these practical dis- 
tinctions there is a significant passage in 
Professor Irving Babbitt’s “Democracy 
and Leadership,”’ in which, after speaking 
of the “ practical sagacity” of the framers 
of American Constitutions (63) he says, 
“Tt is a fortunate circumstance that the 
word ‘sovereignty’ does not occur in our 


constitution. The men who made this 


constitution were for granting a certain 
limited power here and another limited 
power somewhere else and absolute power 
nowhere”’ (p. 306). In other words, while 
absolute power is always possible as a 
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matter of might, it is not a matter of right, 
and the theory of “‘sovereignty,’’ whether 
legislative or popular is an application of 
the idea formerly expressed as the “ Divine 
right of Kings” or, the unlimited su- 
premacy of Parliament, which it was the 
main purpose of the American Revolution 
to get rid of. 

This fact needs to be explained to the 
rising generation in order to counteract 
the growing tendency in this country to 
bow down and worship the collective 
power of majorities, or organized minority 
“blocks,” virtuous or otherwise. This 
tendency is a revival of the “‘idolatry of 
power,” which, as Lord Acton pointed 
out, was a European characteristic in the 
days of Catherine de Medici. In Europe 
to-day the influence of the Russian per- 
formance in this respect seems to be lead- 
ing back to the need of dictators. 

Mr. Frothingham very properly em- 
phasizes the fact that “‘ Politics played a 
great part in the proceedings as well as in 
the initial calling of the convention” of 
1853. This, of course, is true of all con- 
ventions; but it was particularly true of 
that one in spite of the distinguished abil- 
ity of many of its members. While all the 
work of that convention, which it tried to 
“put over” by lumping it all together, 
was defeated at the polls, he says “the 
best among” the various propositions 
framed by that convention were adopted 
a few years later as separate amendments. 
Many men will disagree with him, how- 
ever, in classing among ‘‘the best” the 
amendments in the “‘fifties”’ providing for 
the election of the Secretary, Treasurer, 
Auditor, Attorney General, Sheriffs, re- 
gisters of probate, clerks of court and, 
particularly, district attorneys. There is a 
common impression to-day that the re- 
quirement that. district attorneys should 
be elected, and thus forced into politics, is 
one of the underlying weak spots in the 
public’s defences against the criminal ele- 
ments in the community. 
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Coming to the Convention of 1917, he 
says, “‘The conservative interests looked 
with alarm on the Initiative and Refer- 
endum and fought the adoption of this 
method of legislation in Massachusetts. 
Gradually, however, they have come to 
favor and actually advocate the principle 
of popular vote, especially in case of 
amendment to the United States Con- 
stitution.” 

It would be more accurate to say, at 
least, of many of those who opposed the 
I. and R., that they were trying to block 
the creation of a political engine, which 
might be used, as a result of skilful log- 
rolling on a gigantic scale, for various pur- 
poses such as the Oregon School Law -(to 
require the sending of all children to the 
public schools and thus to suppress the 
private schools) which was the result of 
an initiative petition. Fortunately that 
school law has been declared unconstitu- 
tional by the Supreme Court of the United 
States; but if it had been adopted in 
Oregon before the summer of 1917, when 
the Massachusetts Convention met, it is a 
fair guess that the “Initiative” and “ Re- 
ferendum” would have been divided and 
the “Referendum” submitted to the 
people without the “Initiative.” While 
politically inseparable in the convention 
fight, they are, of course, very different 
things and the “referendum” alone would 
not have aroused much of the opposition 
which was directed mainly at the “‘initia- 
tive.”’ As ‘‘Eternal Vigilance is the price 
of Liberty,’’ the adoption of the “Initia- 
tive”’ has raised the price by requiring even 
more vigilance than was needed before. 

These comments are not intended to 
disparage Mr. Frothingham’s book. On 
the contrary, as far as I know, it is the 
best convenient handbook of “adequate 
brevity” that we have for the instruction 
of growing boys and girls in Massachu- 
setts, who ought to understand their gov- 
ernment before they get near the voting 
age. It should also help, in other States, 
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to explain the history and influence of 
Massachusetts. The comments are in- 
tended to call attention to certain tend- 
encies in American life which emphasize 
the importance of providing the rising 
generation with the information contained 
in this book. Mr. Frothingham has made 
a needed contribution. His book might 
well be introduced into every preparatory 
school, for the instruction of the teachers, 
as well as the pupils. 
F. W. Grinnell, °95 


Investing in Purchasing Power, by Ken- 
neth S. Van Strum, M.B.A. °23. 
New York, Barron’s Weekly. 1925. 
$2.00. 

That investing in bonds is a speculation 
—a speculation on the trend of com- 
modity prices, that during a period of ris- 
ing prices bonds lose in purchasing power, 
and that therefore bonds are poorer in- 
vestments than common stocks in the 
majority of cases; — these are some of the 
ideas put forth by Mr. Van Strum in his 
revolutionizing analysis which appeared 
in a series of articles in Barron’s Weekly 
and now is brought forth in book form. 

For this uncertain investment condition 
there seem to be two causes — the un- 
stable dollar and the fluctuation of com- 
modity prices. Their interplay brings 
about a fixed result to the investor. He 
finds that when prices decline — that 
is, when dollar value appreciates — his 
bonds increase in value. But in a period of 
rising prices, of a depreciating dollar, he 
finds that the actual purchasing value of 
his investment decreases. If on the other 
hand he invests in common stocks the 
situation differs. There his position is 
analogous to that of a partner in the busi- 
ness; his return is not in dollars but in 
commodity value, in purchasing power. 
Then when the dollar depreciates and 
prices begin to soar he finds the rise in 
cash value of the stocks sufficiently offsets 
the decline in purchasing power. 
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But Mr. Van Strum does not come to 
conclusions on theory. He takes the 
major part of his book to make a thorough 
and competent statistical comparison of 
bonds and stocks under all possible condi- 
tions. After a clear and unprejudiced ana- 
lysis his finding is that carefully selected 
common sto¢ks prove better investments 
than bonds. He points out that the situa- 
tion with the investment policy of in- 
surance companies, which looks for a re- 
turn only in dollar value and not in pur- 
chasing value, should not influence the in- 
dividual investor, whose dollars are valu- 
able only for what they can buy. 

The basic ideas behind this book, not 
new with Mr. Van Strum, are nevertheless 
comparatively recent in acceptance by in- 
vestors. The present sound and forceful 
treatment cannot but give pause to many 
bond investors. Professor Irving Fisher 
writes in the Foreword. “We in America 
see how the fall of the mark hurt the 
German bondholders, but we needed Van 
Strum’s articles to see how the fall of the 
dollar hurt American bondholders.’ 

T. S. Ruggles, °24 


Old Bridges of France, by William Emer- 
son, 95, and Georges Gromort. New 
York. Press of the American Insti- 
tute of Architects. 1925. $25. Port- 
folio Vol. (125 X 173). 

This is a book of great interest to all 
lovers of handsome printing and illustra- 
tion, as well as to “pontists,”’ architects 
and engineers. It also opens up to trav- 
elers in France a new and delightful field 
for exploration. 

Mr. Emerson has selected with dis- 
crimination, not only his bridges but his 
collaborators. M. Gromort, held in high 
esteem for his exquisite books on architec- 
ture, has had an enthusiastic hand in both 
the text and the measured drawings of 
these bridges. M. Laloux, counsellor and 


friend of so many of our best architects, 
writes an approving preface which is 
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translated with much freedom and life. 
Pierre Vignal has painted more than a 
score of delightful water colors of the 
bridges selected, contributing a note of 
warmth not often found in books of a 
technical nature. In Chamberlain and 
Rosenberg, Mr. Emerson has chosen two 
young graduates of his own school whose 
many sketches, scattered throughout the 
volume, show great delicacy and skill. It 
is inspiriting to find Frenchmen and 
Americans, in peace as in war, working 
together to such good purpose. 

The bridges, arranged in order of age, 
give a fascinating outline of the history of 
bridge design. “A Word on the Roman 
Bridges,’ of Provence and Languedoc, 
with their strong round arches, is supple- 
mented by measured drawings with de- 
scriptive text, sketches, maps and water 
colors of the four most striking examples. 
So too with the fortified bridges of the 
middle ages where the openings take an 
alluring pointed shape. That the old 
bridge at Albi built about 1050 should 
have been widened on both sides in re- 
sponse to the increasing demands of traf- 
fic, seems more in keeping with to-day 
than with other times. Yet one of the 
most consistent changes in the evolution 
of ancient to modern bridges is the con- 
stantly increasing width of the roadways. 
The gradual processes of change are evi- 
dent as one turns the pages of this book 
and comes to the elliptically arched 
bridges of the eighteenth century. 
Finally, under the influence of Perronet, 
flat segmental arches, wide spans and nar- 
row piers take on a character prophetic of 
modern reinforced concrete construction. 

Of what great value this volume can be 
to our builders of bridges! Save for the 
steel bridge we have but little to show as 
bridge accomplishment. The bridge tradi- 
tions which are exemplified in Mr. Emer- 
son’s book are really our own — the tradi- 
tions of Western Europe, whence we came. 
Nor do we wish for a richer precedent on 
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which as a foundation to build our own 
way. 

Mr. Emerson has, perhaps wisely, not 
tried to force upon his readers the general 
principles under which these charming 
bridges came to pass. There are, however, 
a few conclusions which it is hard to 
escape after studying the abundance of 
material he has given us. 

Railings, copings, balustrades, all are 
secondary to the mass of the bridge and 
its principal openings. The breakwaters, 
so necessary in most bridges from a struc- 
tural standpoint, form bold salients which 
give magnificent play of light and shade. 

While no rule is without exception, the 
drawings of the Pont Saint Laurent at 
Chilons lead’ one to feel that motives 
which rise above the parapet wall of a 
bridge are, in modern work, often un- 
justifiable and to be used with caution. 

Few realize that the upper silhouettes of 
these old bridges were practically never 
curved but composed of one, two, or three 
straight lines. Yet no examination of 
these or other contemporaneous bridges in 
Western Europe can fail to disclose that 
such is the case and to this is due much of 
their charm, power and simplicity. 

Above all is it to be noticed that this 
simplicity is the predominating character- 
istic of almost all of the bridges shown. 
Ornament is used, if at all, most sparingly. 

We know that Mr. Emerson’s book is 
finding its way into many homes and 
libraries. We hope sincerely that it may 
also gain a place on the work tables of 
bridge commissions, their architects and 
technical advisors. 

Robert P. Bellows, ’99 
and 
Ralph W. Gray, ‘01 


Heretics, Saints and Martyrs, by Frederic 
Palmer, ’69. Harvard University 
Press, 1925. 

The first of seven papers here collected 
deals with “The Anabaptists and their 


Relation to Civil and Religious Liberty.”’ 
In sixty lucid pages is set forth the curious 
history of those strange sectarians who 
after an attempt to establish God's king- 
dom by the sword turned to the way of 
peace, and advocated religious toleration 
to an unwilling age. They seem to have 
been even modern enough to anticipate 
free verse, for they asked “‘ whether metre, 
rhythm and time be not quenching the 
Spirit?” But Dr. Palmer seems to have 
overlooked Roman Catholicism in claim- 
ing that in the 16th century the Ana- 
baptists ‘‘were almost the sole defenders 
of man’s moral responsibility and his free- 
dom of will.”’ 

Their strange predecessor, Joachim of 
Floris, figures in the second essay as the 
founder of modern mysticism, setting 
forth its two distinguishing character- 
istics, “the conviction that human and 
divine are opposed to each other, so that 
the particular must cease in order that the 
universal may prevail; and secondly, a 
sense of the immediacy of the presence of 
God.” 

The first of these convictions is Dr. 
Palmer’s pet aversion, as we learn in each 
of the seven papers. The seventeenth- 
century German mystic, Angelus Silesius, 
seems to stand convicted of this dualism, 
and so do Dr. Isaac Watts, those sweet 
martyrs Perpetua and Felicitas, and Mani 
of Persia. It is a curious generalization 
that leads Dr. Palmer to ascribe this bond 
of error to such a varied group, and one 
feels that ‘“‘dualism”’ for him covers some 
very dissimilar beliefs. The essays would 
have better fulfilled the hope of the pre- 
face, and been more valuable contribu- 
tions to the case-system in the study of 
religion, had the author been less anxious 
to explain in a single formula what he 
counts the defect of all non-Hegelian 
thought of God. The sixth essay, “* Mani 
and Dualism,”’ might more accurately be 
called “‘Dr. Palmer and Dualism.”’ 

The second mystical characteristic, 
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“the bond of a deep soul-breathing con- 
sciousness of close fellowship with God,”’ 
is to the author the “unifying divine ele- 
ment” in these case-studies of religious 
experience. But if this is the one true 
bond of unity between Mani and Isaac 
Watts and Dr. Palmer’s ‘mature Chris- 
tian,’ then the divine element in religious 
experience seems to be an irrational, even 
unintelligible basis for diverse speculation, 
Manichean or Calvinist or monistic. 
God provides the power, but man the 
meaning. 

However one may differ from Dr. 
Palmer’s philosophy of religion, one can- 
not but enjoy his accounts of Angelus 
Silesius and Isaac Watts. The author of 
“How doth the little busy bee” has suf- 
fered for being a pioneer in the religious 
training of the young: in our ungrateful 
amusement we forget the father of English 
hymnody, and Dr. Palmer helps us do 
him justice. 

The last essay, “‘A Comparison of the 
Synoptic, Pauline and Johannine Concep- 
tions of Jesus,”’ is not altogether success- 
ful, despite its suggestiveness. St. Paul 
and St. John are ingeniously cleared of the 
charge of dualism, but at the expense of 
sound historical interpretation. The com- 
piler of the first theological case-book will 
need to be more objective than the author 
of these excellent essays. 


Willard Fiske: Life and Correspondence, by 
Horatio S. White, ’73. Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 

This biography is truly, as the author 
writes, “the record of a busy life.’ Al- 
though its primary purpose is “to pre- 
serve for future generations the story of 
a benefactor of the Cornell University 
Library,”’ it has a wider interest than is 
indicated by that statement. For Willard 
Fiske traveled much, knew distinguished 
men in many countries, and as editor, 
writer, and educator occupied an im- 
portant place. Born in Ellisburg, N.Y., 
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in 1831, he prepared at Cazenovia Semi- 
nary for Hamilton College, which he left 
before graduation in order to go abroad 
and study the Scandinavian languages. 
After two years in Copenhagen and at the 
University of Upsala he returned to New 
York, and for a time held a position in the 
Astor Library. During this period he 
edited The American Chess Monthly in 
conjunction with Paul Morphy. After a 
brief diplomatic experience in Vienna as 
attaché under Motley, he entered journal- 
ism, first in Syracuse and then in Hart- 
ford. This work he abandoned in order to 
travel abroad for two years: he returned 
to become Professor of North European 
languages, and Librarian, at Cornell Uni- 
versity. After his wife’s death in 1881 he 
resigned his offices at Cornell and took 
up his permanent residence in Florence, 
Italy, where he purchased the Villa 
Landor. In 1892 the King of Italy be- 
stowed on him the title of ‘‘ Cavaliere dell’ 
ordine (equestre) della Corona d'Italia,” 
and in 1902 the King of Denmark honored 
him with the title of “Ridder of Danne- 
brogordenen.”’ The two orders indicate 
the recognition which his services in two 
widely different fields of scholarship re- 
ceived. He died in Frankfort-on-the-Main 
in 1904. 

Professor White, his literary executor, 
has already published three volumes of 
“Memorials of Willard Fiske” — ‘*The 
Editor,” ‘The Traveller,’ and ‘The 
Lecturer.’ In this volume he has assem- 
bled much interesting correspondence, 
which, together with his own reminis- 
cences, portrays a vivid and attractive 
personality. The book is handsomely 
illustrated. 


Our Heritage of Faith, by Paul Revere 
Frothingham, ’86. The Beacon Press, 
Boston. $.60. 

This sermon was preached in Sanders 

Theatre on May 10, 1925, in celebration 

of the one hundredth anniversary of the 
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foundation of the American Unitarian 
Association. It sets forth the spirit in 
which Channing inaugurated the new re- 
ligious movement. ‘The injustice done to 
God’s nature by the orthodox theology, 
not the injustice done to man’s nature, 
was the starting point for Channing’s bold 
departure. It was a theistic, not a human- 
istic break. It was a new theology, not a 
new ethics, nor a new social order that in- 
spired him.’’ Channing’s principal con- 
tribution to theology, what he himself 
termed his “‘one sublime idea,’’ was the 
doctrine of the “divinity of human na- 
ture.’’ Dr. Frothingham is himself some- 
what lukewarm in his acceptance of this 
doctrine. “If there are marks of a divine 
origin in man,’’ he asks, “who will deny 
that there are likewise signs of some sort of 
devilish inheritance? If an angel has him 
by the hand, the same poisonous serpent 
as of old has never ceased to wound him in 
the heel.’’ It was not, however, Chan- 
ning’s faith in the divinity of man but 
rather his insistence on the humanity of 
Jesus that aroused the orthodox. Dr. 
Frothingham believes that this part of his 
teaching is now received without dissent 
by all Protestant bodies. Likewise he be- 
lieves that such progress as has been made 
in the last hundred years towards un- 
sectarianism is mainly due to the influence 
of Channing’s teaching. The weakness of 
Unitarianism to-day he finds to be a lack 
of churchmanship on the part of the mem- 
bers of that faith. This may be the natural 
consequence of a teaching which has 
tended to break down the barriers of sect; 
reluctant to establish a new sect, the 
followers of Channing have perhaps 
been more zealous to make their ideas 
prevail than to bring proselytes into their 
church. 

Dr. Frothingham’s booklet deserves to 
be widely read; his treatment of his sub- 
ject is of course authoritative, and it has 
literary charm. 


War Weather Vignettes, by Alexander Mc- 
Adie, ’85. The Macmillan Company, 
New York. 

With justifiable pride we call attention 
to the fact that the essays contained in 
this volume all had their first publication 
in the Grapuates’ Maaazine. As chap- 
ters of war history they have permanent 
value, and it is to be hoped that many 
readers who were interested in them on 
their appearance as occasional papers will 
now seize the opportunity to review them 
collectively. That the weather was the de- 
termining factor at some critical moments 
of the war Professor McAdie makes clear; 
and he describes vividly the situations and 
the effect on strategy and military and 
naval activity that sudden changes in 
weather produced. The subjects dealt 
with in the five essays are the campaign in 
Syria, the Battle of Jutland, the Gallipoli 
campaign, the four thousand mile cruise of 
the German dirigible, and the death of 
Kitchener. Historically and scientifically 
accurate, the essays are notable for two 
qualities that do not often find their way 
into writing of either an historical or sci- 
entific character — imagination and hu- 
mor. Professor McAdie is, in short, a de- 
lightful essayist. 


Lyrics and Meditations, by Philip Becker 
Goetz, 93. Privately printed. 

Mr. Goetz’s verse is inspired by sensi- 
tiveness, sympathy, responsiveness to 
beauty; he has read widely and he brings 
to his writing cultivation and richness of 
classical allusion; his work commands the 
respect that is due to sincerity. But it 
lacks spontaneity and simplicity; effort in 
phrasing is apparent and the result is not 
always happy. Flashes of vividness and 
fogs of obscurity alternate in his work. 


Pirates of the Delaware, by Rupert Sargent 
Holland, ’00. J. B. Lippincott & Co. 


Mr. Holland’s lively and engaging story 
deals with life in Philadelphia a hundred 
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years ago. The hero learns of a plot 
against a refugee French marquis with 
whose pretty daughter he is enamored, 
and in his effort to thwart the conspirators 
he becomes involved in desperate adven- 
tures, from which he emerges successfully 
in the end. The book is one that boys will 
enjoy perhaps even more than older 
readers, for it is in liveliness of action, 
rather than in portrayal of character that 
its chief merit lies. 


Mr. Secretary Walsingham and the Policy 
of Queen Elizabeth, by Conyers Read, 
03. 3 vols. Cambridge. Harvard 
University Press. 1925. $20.00. 


It is eminently fitting that these vol- 
ttmes, the foundation of which was laid 
while the writer was a student at Har- 
vard, should bear the imprint of the Har- 
vard University Press as well as that of 
the Clarendon Press. And it may well bea 
source of pride, not only to the Press, but 
to Harvard men generally, that the Uni- 
versity should have had a share in the 
publication of one of the most important 
products of Tudor scholarship in the 
twentieth century. 

For still another reason, its publication 
by the University is significant. The 
most authoritative account of the early 
Puritans in America — Dr. Murdock’s 
Increase Mather — has only recently ap- 
peared from the same press; Dr. Read’s 
work traces the life and influence of the 
first Puritan to hold important office in 
England, and in his pages we see the be- 
ginnings of the movement that was 
shortly to produce such men as the Math- 
ers. 

It is difficult to comment on the present 
volumes without over-praising them. Dr. 
Read tells us in his preface that the work 
“is something more than a biography of 
Walsingham and something less than a 
history of Elizabethan policy.’’ Materials 
do not exist for anything like an intimate 
personal biography of the man, but for 
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the period of Walsingham’s official life 
(cir. 1569-1590) the second part of Dr. 
Read’s statement is far too modest; for 
that period his pages form by far the 
clearest and most penetrating history of 
Elizabethan policy in existence. 

The religious motive in Walsingham’s 
behavior for the first time is brought into 
sharp contrast with the cautious, nation- 
alistic, conservative policy which ruled 
Burghley. ‘‘ Walsingham was an ardent 
Protestant and eager to devote the re- 
sources of his country to the service of his 
faith. Burghley was fundamentally a 
politique and more disposed to exploit the 
resources of Protestantism in the service 
of his country. Walsingham was an ideal- 
ist — Burghley a confirmed opportunist.’ 
It is just here that Dr. Read takes issue 
with Froude whose history, he says, still 
remains “the best general survey of the 
period down to the year 1588.’’ But 
Froude wholly overlooked the essential 
differences between Burghley and Wal- 
singham, and failed to see that very often 
Elizabeth was obliged to make a direct 
decision between her two chief ministers 
and that, almost always, she was more 
nearly right than either of them. As a re- 
sult Froude did not give Elizabeth the 
credit as a statesman to which later in- 
vestigation shows her to be entitled. 

However, as Dr. Read says, “‘it is easy 
to criticize Froude, but hard to improve 
upon him.” This tribute to Froude from a 
twentieth-century scholar is most en- 
couraging. Too often have we heard con- 
temptuous condemnations of Froude 
from men who had not wit enough to see 
that the object of their contempt was, in 
essential understanding of his period, 
more nearly right than his detractors. 

Perhaps Dr. Read’s admiration for 
Froude has something to do with the 
readability of the present volumes. Al- 
though his style is far from uniform, cere 
tain passages are brilliantly written and, 
in spite of the complexity and obscurity 
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of much of his material, he is always clear. 
He is at his best in the descriptions of 
Mary Stuart and in the unravelling of the 
tangled skein of the Babington Plot. 
Here his narrative has all the thrill of a 
modern detective story, but he is never 
obliged to sacrifice accuracy of research or 
carefulness of statement to the require- 
ments of style. That he has been able to 
produce such a vivid narrative while si- 
multaneously examining the mass of con- 
troversial material which makes up the 
evidence on this point, is sure proof that 
minute research is no bar to effective liter- 
ary expression. A few passages from his 
summary of Mary Stuart’s position at the 
time of the Babington Plot are worth 
quoting even in the brief compass of such 
a review as this. “There can be very little 
doubt that Walsingham hoped that Mary 
would write down things which would ex- 
pose her to the extreme penalty of the 
law. From the very first he had regarded 
her as the ‘bosom serpent’ and had been 
convinced that the proper way to solve 
her problem was the way of the block and 
the axe.... Mary was probably more in- 
terested in removing Elizabeth than Wal- 
singham was in removing Mary. It is 
well to remember this fact at the outset. 
... Looking at the question from Mary’s 
point of view, few can blame her for any 
measures she took to gain her liberty. 
Elizabeth had been her great enemy prac- 
tically ever since she was born. For 
eighteen years Elizabeth had kept her a 
prisoner on no sufficient grounds except 
those of political expediency. ...The 
picture of her, a woman in distress, and a 
singularly charming woman at that, has 
aroused the chivalry of many a dull his- 
torian and taught him to write better 
than he knew. Mary’s cause appeals to 
the sympathies and to the imagination. 
It is a theme for poets and dramatists. .. . 
Yet there is another side to the question 
as well, a less romantic side perhaps, but a 
side which it was highly important for 


Elizabethan statesmen to consider and 
which it will not do for historians to ne- 
glect.... Mary, in conspiring against 
Elizabeth, was fighting for her liberty and 
her creed; Walsingham, in conspiring, if 
you like, against Mary, was fighting for 
his life, his sovereign and his creed.” 

There are, as must inevitably be the 
case in a work of such magnitude, a few 
misprints but most of them are obvious 
and therefore not serious. So, too, with 
several minor errors of fact. But very lit- 
tle adverse criticism is to be tolerated in 
speaking of any work the excellence of 
which is so obvious in every page. If we 
leave it with our conception of Walsing- 
ham as a man still somewhat hazy, we are 
consoled with the thought that our view 
of Elizabeth, of Burghley and of Mary 
Stuart has been materially broadened. 
And we also realize that as a private indi- 
vidual Walsingham’s existence was proba- 
bly nearly as shadowy to his own family 
as it is to us. Few men in any age have 
given their entire lives so completely to 
public service as did he; and, in spite of 
his trials and the uncertain temper of the 
Queen, few men seem to have enjoyed it 
more. 

As has already been mentioned, Wal- 
singham’s Puritan sentiments are clearly 
shown. Among the list of his intimate 
friends (vol. III, p. 261) are to be found 
some of the greatest names in the early 
history of this branch of the church. 
Officially Walsingham was an odd com- 
bination. Calvinist, idealist, a diplomatist 
according to the most approved Italian 
traditions, a patron of learning for its own 
sake, an intriguer who could even circum- 
vent the Jesuits — and yet as loyal, un- 
selfish and disinterested a minister as 
Elizabeth or any other ruler ever had. 
All this and much more about Walsing- 
ham the minister is emphasized by Dr. 
Read. He shows us, too, how often Wal- 
singham’s policy envisaged only the re- 
ligious gain to be achieved and that when 
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Elizabeth disregarded his advice — as she 
frequently did — it was because she saw 
farther and embraced more alternatives 
than her sometimes bigoted servant. 
However, save for Burghley, Elizabeth 
was as well served by no one else and, as 
Burghley himself remarked, Walsingham 
was “‘one to whom under God she ought 
to acknowledge the preservation of her 
life.’ Wherefore few people have ever 
served England better. But one must 
conclude that Walsingham would not 
have been half so valuable had he not 
been, as James of Scotland said, ‘‘a very 
Machiavelli.” 


E. A. Whitney, 17 


The Story of the World’s Literature, by 
John Macy, 99. Illustrated by Ono- 
rio Ruotolo. New York: Boni and 
Liveright. 

Roughly and in general literature al- 
ternately bounds and halts in its course. 
Great outbursts of creative power produce 
works in which for a time men think that 
they have found the ultimate art, and 
which they set up as models for all future 
writing. Then come the rebels — sign 
generally of a new mental need, a craving 
for new artistic sensation. The men of 
genius among them express the new ideas, 
clash the cymbals of the new sensation. 
In their turn they arouse opposition. Re- 
actionaries appear who lead a return to 
the old models and who place on the work 
so lately lauded the stigma of bad taste. 
But if the classic spirit return, it is not 
quite the spirit of the classics. It wears 
its rue with a difference that corresponds 
to the new temper of the day. If the to- 
mantic or the realistic spirit return, it is 
again not quite the spirit that animated 
the first romantics or the first realists. 
Those rebellions, those reactions, have 
their profound causes, their relations 
with what has gone before and with what 
will come after — causes that lie deep in 
the emotions and thoughts of man as he is 
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affected by ever-varying economic, politi- 
cal, religious and scientific ideas. 

Surely, the “‘story”’ of literature should 
relate all those chameleon changes, and 
try to explain them. It would deal with 
individual authors only as they happened 
especially to embody the literary impulses 
and convictions of their day. Mr. Macy, 
however, has not seen his fascinating task 
quite in that light. He has preferred 
rather to give us in the main a succession 
of literary portraits, which are chrono- 
logically arranged indeed, but in which 
the historical background, though correct 
enough, is not made vivid or conspicuous. 
He has made his book not so much a 
“story’’ as a catalogue raisonné. A canon 
of modern literary criticism forbids us to 
quarrel with an author for not having 
done something that he did not try to do. 
But the word “‘story,”’ which surely im- 
plies something more than a catalogue 
however raisonn’, seems to make a pro- 
mise that the reader should know is at 
least not wholly kept. 

Now, for one man, however well read, 
so to catalogue the writers of the world in 
one volume, however large, is a difficult 
task. Mr. Macy has struggled valiantly 
with it and has done what a man can to 
accomplish it. His paragraphs about 
individual writers — from Confucius to 
Whitman — are well written and often 
pungent. If he has now and then a phrase 
that jars, he has quite as often a phrase 
that pleases. If we do not like his descrip- 
tion of Jeremiah as “not a mere calamity 
howler,’’ — if like Queen Victoria ‘‘we 
are not amused”’ when he speaks of John- 
son’s “learned sock” as “containing a 
foot with a kick in it,’ — we do like such 
descriptive or critical phrases as “ blazing 
Byron,”’ ‘‘ Wordsworth’s incessant pen,”’ 
and ‘‘Ruskin’s elaborate, branching, elo- 
quent style.’’ His judgments, truly, are 
not always what other men’s are, and un- 
fortunately he can take little space to 
argue them. Opinions to which he might 
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win us if he could more fully and persua- 
sively expound them too often wear in 
their necessarily condensed form a some- 
what repellent air of dogmatism. There 
is about most of the judgments, indeed, a 
teasing incompleteness. Provocative they 
are, —if not sometimes provoking, — 
but, at least when they concern authors in 
whom contemporary man still takes an 
interest, they are seldom complete and 
satisfying. 

The book will be bought, for with its 
big type and bountiful illustration it is 
handsome. The book will be read, for it is 
readable. It has spice, and, if the reader 
finds his combative instinct stirred, his 
interest will be stirred along with it. The 
excitement of quarreling with an author 
whose book you are reading is always 
stimulating to the mind, and, unlike con- 
troversy in general, has no disagreeable 
concomitants. And the book does provide 
a bird’s eye view of the long procession of 
authors since the dawn of letters that 
any one can watch with something the 
same pleasure as that with which he might 
view an historical pageant. 


C. M. T. 


Ovid and His Influence, by Edward 
Kennard Rand, ’94. Marshall Jones 
Company, Boston, 1925. 

Why is it that Dante puts Ovid with 
Homer, Statius and Lucian as the four 
great world poets in the Limbo of Hell, 
and why is it the sublime and austere 
Milton consecrated his earliest verse to 
Ovid, although a study of his Latin verse 
reveals the fact that Milton was not in his 
early years perhaps so sublime and austere 
(God be thanked)? He too, had a human 
side. And Ovid, in spite of his sometimes 
fatally flippant wit and frankness, which 
won him his exile at the hands of the 
“Puritan” Augustus, was perhaps the 
most human of the poets of the ancient 
world. And what verse he could write, 
how fluent, easy and musical; how perfect 


and minute the descriptions of the im- 
possible! When he tells how Daphne or 
Myrrha changed into a tree, one seems to 
see it going on before one’s eyes and can- 
not believe that it did not happen. What 
a story teller, and how great his influence 
on all writers of fiction, drama and poetry 
down the centuries! And on occasion, too, 
he could strike the Dorian lyre, as in the 
account of the creation, which begins the 
Metamorphoses, which is not far behind 
Lucian in sublimity. He certainly remains 
to-day the world’s most charming story 
teller and the preceptor and model of the 
greatest that have followed him. 

But this is not an essay on Ovid, but an 
attempt to review a delightful book, 
“Ovid and His Influence,’ by Professor 
Edward Kennard Rand in the series “ Our 
Debt to Greece and Rome.” It gives the 
best possible idea of Ovid that one can 
have without reading him, and few who 
have read him will not find much more in 
his poetry as a result of the ripe and 
thorough scholarship which is the basis 
of Professor Rand’s criticism. 

The influence of Ovid in the Middle 
Ages and on English, French and Italian 
poetry, on the Renaissance, on modern 
poetry, etc., is most delightfully and 
adequately treated. The scope of the book 
includes a brief account of the life of the 
poet, and then a critical appreciation of 
all his works in turn, including the Love 
Poetry, Heroides, Metamorphoses, Fasti 
Tristia, ete. Very little Latin is quoted, 
and the translations which are given in 
rhymed couplets are excellent. I cannot 
find them in Pope or Dryden, so I suppose 
Professor Rand made them himself. I 
have carefully searched the book for 
faults and errors, and could find only one 
and that in the one Greek quotation, 
Pindar’s famous ‘‘ What God, what hero, 
or what man.” Ked\adjoouev should begin 
with a K and not with a X. What’s the 
use of being a critic if one does not carp? 

F. B. Lund,’88 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


*,* All publications received will be acknow- 
ledged in this column. Works by Harvard men or 
relating to the University will be noticed or re- 
viewed so far as is possible. 

A Brief History of the Constitution and Government 
of Massachusetts, by Louis Adams Frothingham, 
93. Houghton Mifflin Company. Boston, 1925, 
Cloth, 154 pp. 

Heretics, Saints and Martyrs, by Frederic Palmer, 
*69. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1925. 
Cloth, 256 pp. $2.50. 

Symbolism and Truth: An Introduction to the 
Theory of Knowledge, by Ralph Monroe Eaton, 
Ph.D. °17, Instructor and Tutor in Philosophy, 
Harvard University. Cambridge: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1925. Cloth, 330 pp. $4. 

A Short History of Spain, by Wenry Dwight Sedg- 
wick, ’81, with a Preface by J. D. M. Ford, ’94, 
Chairman of the Department of Romance Lan- 
guages, Harvard University. Little, Brown & Co., 
Boston. 1925. Cloth, $3.50. 

The Present Economic Revolution in the United 
States, by Thomas Nixon Carver, Professor of 
Political Economy, Harvard University. Little, 
Brown & Co., Boston. 1925. Cloth. $2.50. 

Ovid and His Influence, by Edward Kennard 
Rand, '94, Professor of Latin, Harvard University. 
Marshall Jones Company, Boston. 1925. Cloth, 
184 pp. 

Harvard Studies in Classical Philology, edited by 
a Committee of the Classical Instructors of Harvard 
University. Vol. XXXVI. Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1925. Cloth, 186 pp. 

A History of American Immigration, by George 
M. Stephenson, Ph.D. '14, Assistant Professor of 
History in the University of Minnesota. Ginn & 
Co., Boston. 1925. Cloth, 316 pp. $2.40. 

Lyrics and Meditations, by Philip Becker Goetz, 
93. Privately printed. 1925. Boards, 122 pp. 

The Gold Point, and Other Strange Stories, by 
Charles Loring Jackson, ’67. 1926. The Stratford 
Company, Boston. Cloth, 275 pp. $2. 


MARRIAGES 


*,* It is requested that wedding announcements 
be sent to the Editor of the Grapuates’ MAGazIne 
in order to make this record more nearly complete. 
1883. Charles Page Perin to Mrs. 

Katherine Sharp Hoyt, at Washing- 
ton, D.C., Nov. 5, 1925. 
1896. Arthur Train to Mrs. Helen Coster 
Gerard, at Suffern, N.Y., Jan. 7, 
1926. 
1899. Willing Harrison Spencer to Mrs. 
Marion Parsons MacNeill, at New 
York, N.Y., Dee. 23, 1925. 
Malcolm Douglass Whitman to 
Lucilla de Vescovi, at Brookline, 
Jan. 30, 1926. 


1899 


Marriages 





f March 


1900. Richard de Blois Boardman to 
Shirley May Sheldon, at Brookline, 
Jan. 4, 1926. 

[1901]. William Starling Burgess to Elsie 
Janet Foss, at New York, N.Y., 
Nov. 23, 1925. 

1901. Roger Sumner Hardy to Agnes 

Lillian Ravenscraft, at New York, 

N.Y., Dec. 19, 1925. 

Robert Goelet to Roberta Willard, 

at Newport, R.1., Sept. 24, 1925. 

Louis Keith Southard to Gladys 

Kitchel, at New York, N.Y., Dec. 

16, 1925. 

Joseph Wertheimer to Mary J. 

Skinner, at St. Louis, Mo., Oct. 27, 

1925. 

Thomas Avery Whidden to Mar- 

guerite Mason Field, at Brookline, 

Jan. 7, 1926. 

Louis Orrin Howard to Mrs. Nellie 

Barker Jacobs, at Pullman, Wash., 

Nov. 25, 1925. 

Ralph Herbert Anderson to Leti- 

tia Barry, at Oakland, Cal., June 

17, 1925. 

{1914]. Bertram Edwin Lamphier to 
Katharine Nott, at Kennebunk- 
port, Me., Sept. 15, 1925. 

1914. Kurt Friedrick Pantzer to Kath- 
erine H. Ferriday, at W. Lafayette, 
Ind., Jan. 9, 1926. 

(1915]. Archibald Murray Howe to 
Margaret Allen, at Chestnut Hill, 
Jan. 21, 1926. ; 

(1915]. Winthrop Pierce Mandell to 
Irene Helen Sable, at Crown Point, 
Ind., Jan. 25, 1926. 

1916. Carl Harry Boester to Dorothy 
Fairbanks, Oct. 28, 1925. 

1916. William Loftus Monro, Jr., to 


1902. 


1904. 


1904. 


1905. 


1907. 


1914. 


Lillian Smith Giroux, at New York, 
N.Y., Nov. 12, 1925. 

1917. Robert Morris Benjamin to Helen 
Caroline Weil, at New York, N.Y., 
Dec. 28, 1925. 

1917. George Eliot Leighton to Lisa 
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Gilman Todd, at New York, N.Y., 
Nov. 14, 1925. 

1917. William Augustine O’Brien to Alice 
Lawler, at Hartford, Conn., Oct. 
5, 1925. 

1918. Charles Wesley Adams, Jr., to 
Viola MacDougall Thompson, at 
Tuftonboro Neck, N.H., Oct. 31, 
1925. 

1919. Frank Tenney Hunter to Mar- 
garet Weld, at Boston, Dec. 17, 
1925. 

1919. Delmar Leighton to Isabella Carr 
Thompson, at Cambridge, Dec. 
12, 1925. 

1920. Robert Wilson Hersey to Jean 
McKelvey, at Spuyten Duyvil, 
N.Y., Dec. 5, 1925. 

[1920]. Edward Canfield Sterling Me- 
Kittrick to Margheritta M. Vic- 
toire Dutel, at New York, N.Y., 
Nov. 14, 1925. 

1920. Valentine Everit Macy, Jr., to 
Lydia Paine Bodrero, at Pasadena, 
Cal., Nov. 7, 1925. 

1920. George Lawson Wrenn, 2d, to 
Mary Trotter Goodman, at Chest- 
nut Hill, Pa., Oct. 10, 1925. 

1921. John Gaston to Mrs. Pinna Nes- 
bit Cruger, at Miami Beach, Fla., 
Feb. 5, 1926. 

1921. Dave Hennen Morris, Jr., to Alice 
G. Agnew, at New York, N.Y., Jan. 
4, 1926. 

1921. Henry Munson Spelman, Jr., to 
Elizabeth Carter Babbitt, at Boston, 
Nov. 28, 1925. 

1922. Morison Blake to Emily Close, at 
Cambridge, Nov. 25, 1925. 

1922. Donald McLeod Frothingham to 
Winifred Folsom Delafield, at New 
York, N.Y., Jan. 8, 1926. 

1922. Franklin Theobald Pfaelzer, Jr., to 
Ann Pierce Goodhue, at Pasadena, 
Cal., Jan. 9, 1926. 

1922. Alexander Lang Steinert to Sylvia 
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Curtis, at Beaulieu-sur-Mer, France, 
Jan. 26, 1926. 

1923. Alva Claude Surber, Jr., to Alice 
Elizabeth Mansfield, at New York, 
N.Y., Oct. 3, 1925. 

[1923]. Arthur Ellsworth Koch to Julia 
Gill Robinson, at New York, N.Y., 
Dec. 7, 1925. 

1923. David Adams Uebelacker to Helen 
D. Brown, at New London, Conn., 
Jan. 6, 1926. 

1924. Peter Woodbury to Margaret 
Atherton Reed, at Manchester, 
N.H., Dec. 28, 1925. 

1925. Eliot Kimball Bartholomew to 
Margaret Agnew Martin, at Rox- 
bury, Nov. 16, 1925. 

1925. John Patterson Duncan to Elizabeth 
Thorndike, at Boston, Nov. 12, 
1925, 

1925. Boies Penrose, 2d, to Frances 
Winslow Kemble, at Marblehead, 
Dec. 22, 1925. 

A.M. 1913. Franklin Livingston Hunt 
to Dorothy Allen, at Washington, 
D.C., Jan. 18, 1925. 

D.M.D. 1916. William Harry Gullifer to 
Beatrice E. Kimball, at Arlington, 
Nov. 14, 1925. 

LL.B. 1917. Joseph Paxton Blair, Jr., to 
Gertrude Grosvenor, at Washing- 
ton, D.C., Dec. 5, 1925. 

LL.B. 1925. William Brown Mellvaine, 
Jr., to Marian Shaw Fenno, at 
Boston, Dee. 5, 1925. 

M.D. 1923. Randolph Levy Anderson to 
Gretchen Cutler, at Concord, Nov. 
18, 1925. 

M.D. 1923. Julian Griffin Ely to Mary 
Genevieve Richardson, at Millis, 
Nov. 6, 1925. 

M.D. 1925. George Eliot May to Eliza- 
beth Paige, at Cambridge, 1926. 

M.B.A. 1922. Alexis Somonaripa to Mrs, 
Alice Thorndike Winslow, at Bos- 
ton, Feb. 6, 1926. 
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1863. 


1863. 


1869. 


1870. 


1871. 


1871. 


1876. 


1876. 


1878. 


1879. 


1879. 


1881. 


1882. 


1884. 


1884. 


1885. 


1885. 


1887. 


1889, 


1890. 


189}. 


1892. 


Necrology 
NECROLOGY 1893. 
Graduates soe 
The College 


George Lewis Baxter, A.M., d. at 
Somerville, Nov. 7, 1925. 

Henry Newton Sheldon, LL.D., d. 
at Boston, Jan. 14, 1926. 

George Emerson Bird, A.M., d. at 
Yarmouthville, Me., Jan. 19, 1926. 
William Master Spackman, d. at 
New York, N.Y., Nov. 18, 1925. 
Edward Burnett, d. at Milton, Nov. 
5, 1925. 

John Brown Gerrish, d. at New 
Canaan, Conn., Nov. 26, 1925. 
Harcourt Amory, d. at Boston, 
Nov. 26, 1925. 

John Tyler Wheelwright, LL.B., d. 
at Boston, Dec. 23, 1925. 

Irving Elting, LL.B., d. at Arling- 
ton, Dec. 1, 1925. 

Samuel Crocker Bennett, d. at 
Boston, Nov. 25, 1925. 

James McDonald Gardiner, d. 
Tokyo, Japan, Nov. 25, 1925. 
Arthur Jacob Knowles, d. 
Boston, Dec. 3, 1925. 

Charles Henry Goldthwaite, d. at 
Boston, Feb. 8, 1926. 

Henry Holton Kendall, d. 
Worcester, Oct. 23, 1925. 
Robert Heberton Terrell, d. at 
Washington, D.C., Dec. 20, 1925. 
William Kinnicutt Draper, d. at 
New York, N.Y., Jan. 5, 1925. 
Egerton Leigh Winthrop, d. at New 
York, N.Y., Jan. 12, 1926. 

Charles Stanford Elgutter, d. at 
Omaha, Neb., Dec. 31, 1925. 
Franklin Elias Huntress, d. 
Newton, Dec. 19, 1925. 
Charles Lemuel Crehore, d. 
Boston, Dec. 13, 1925. 
Frederick Albion Huntress, d. 
Boston, Jan. 27, 1926. 

Ralph Waldo Gifford, LL.B., d. at 
New York, N.Y., Dec. 2, 1925. 


at 


at 


at 


at 


at 


at 


1895. 


1895. 


1896. 


1896. 


1896. 


1896. 


1899. 


1900. 


1901. 


1902. 


1903. 


1903. 


1908. 


1911. 


1911. 


1918. 


1919. 


1921. 


1922. 


1924. 





[March 


Selden Erastus Marvin, d. at New 
York, N.Y., Dec. 3, 1925. 

Joseph Delano Hitch, d. at Boston, 
Dec. 14, 1925. 

James Russell Trotter, A.M., d. 
July 5, 1925. 

Robert Duffield Wrenn, d. at New 
York, N.Y., Nov. 12, 1925. 
Theodore Chapin Beebe, M.D., 
d. at Bayonne, France, Nov. 2, 
1925. 

John Thomas Cooper, d. at Mercer, 
Pa., Oct. 12, 1925. 

George Alfred Forman, d. at sea, 
June 23, 1925. 

Orlando Davis Hammond, LL.B., 
d. at New York, N.Y., Nov. 11, 
1925. 

James Butler Studley, A.M., LL.B., 
d. at Newton Highlands, Jan. 3, 
1926. 

Robert Emmons Lee, d. at New 
York, N.Y., Nov. 28, 1925. 
Benjamin Smith Welsch, d. at 
Minneapolis, Minn., Dec. 5, 1925. 
Harold Bullard, d. at Boston, Dec. 
25, 1925. 

James Ambrose Hathaway, d. at 
Brighton, Jan. 12, 1926. 

Frederic Benjamin Mooers Cady, 
M.D., d. at Rutland, Nov. 12, 
1925. 

Richard Dana Bell, M.D., d. at 
Somerville, Dec. 6, 1925. 

Gilbert Edward Jones, d. at Morris- 
town, N.J., Oct. 24, 1925. 

John Fisher Locke, d. at Danbury, 
Conn., Nov. 9, 1925. 

Newell Emmons Nutting, d. at 
Littleton, N.H., Nov. 14, 1925. 
Ralph Kingsbury, d. at New York, 
N.Y., Dec. 19, 1925. 

Winslow Whitman, d. at Evanston, 
Ill., Jan. 8, 1926. 

Joseph James Kennedy, d. at New 
Bedford, Dec. 27, 1925. 

Fred Mace Hickey, d. at Schenec- 
tady, N.Y., Jan. 12, 1926. 
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Scientific School 


1865. Charles Bigelow, d. at Newtonville, 
Nov. 3, 1925. 

1877. William Haywood Bill, C.E., d. at 
New York, N.Y., Oct. 19, 1925. 

1892. Arthur Low Pillsbury, d. at Lex- 
ington, IIl., Oct. 24, 1925. 

1896. John Bigelow Chamberlin, d. at 
Brookline, Jan. 10, 1925. 

1913. James Hutchinson Forsythe, M. 
Arch., d. at St. Paul, Minn., Nov. 
1, 1925. 


Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 


1897. Gilbert Sykes Blakely, A.M., d. at 
New York, N.Y., Oct. 20, 1925. 

1915. Cedric Harding Beebe, A.M., d. 
near Edgewood Arsenal, Md., Dec. 
30, 1925. 

1915. John Douglas More, S.M., d. at 
Atlanta, Ga., Oct. 9, 1924. 

1923. Maurice Sydney Coburn, A.M., d. 
at Madison, Wis., Dec. 19, 1925. 


Law School 


1854. Joseph Randolph Coolidge, d. at 
Boston, Nov. 10, 1925. 

1867. Thomas Maddin Steger, d. at 
Nashville, Tenn., Jan. 10, 1925. 

1871. William Rose Pearson, d. at New 
York, N.Y., Nov. 18, 1925. 

1897. Livingston Ham, d. at Providence, 
R.I., Dec. 3, 1925. 

1901. Gardner Kirk Hudson, d. at Clifton 
Springs, N.Y., Jan. 17, 1926. 

1903. Jacob George Rosenberg, d. at 
Rochester, N.Y., Oct. 14, 1925. 

1908. Jeremiah Francis Mahoney, d. at 
North Andover, Jan. 26, 1926. 

1924. Arthur William Schmoeller, d. at 
Tolono, Ill., Nov. 7, 1925. 


Medical School 
1879. Samuel Jason Mixter, d. at Grand 
Junction, Tenn., Jan. 19, 1926. 
1880. William Furness Jarvis, d. at 
Waltham, Dec. 25, 1926. 


1883, 


1885. 


1885. 


1894. 


1904. 


1909. 


1871. 
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. Frederick Jerome Ripley, d. at 
Brockton, May 10, 1925. 

Franklin Maynard Eaton, d. at 
Calais, Me., Nov. 29, 1925. 
Frederick William Lux, d. at San 
Francisco, Cal., Sept. 20, 1925. 
John Taylor Bottomley, d. at 
Boston, Dec. 17, 1925. 

Edmund Gerrish Dearborn, d. at 
Nashua, N.H., Dee. 1, 1919. 
Wilfred Ellsworth Rounseville, d. 
at Attleboro, Nov. 21, 1925. 


Divinity School 
David Utter, $.T.D., d. at Denver, 
Colo., Sept. 15, 1925. 


Graduate School of Business Administration 


1918. 


1872. 


1877. 


1878. 


1882. 


1891. 


1891. 


1900. 


1902. 


1913. 


1915. 


1915. 


Neil Laughlin MacKinnon, M.B.A., 
d. at New York, N.Y., Nov. 3, 1925. 


Cemporary sHlembers 
The College 

Charles Henry Goldthwaite, d. at 
Boston, Feb. 8, 1926. 
Isaac Bartholomew Hosford, d. at 
Pasadena, Cal., Dec. 29, 1925. 
Lincoln Lear Eyre, d. at Philadel- 
phia, Pa., Oct. 29, 1925. 
Percival Smith Hill, d. at New York, 
N.Y., Dec. 7, 1925. 
Roy Durand Herrick, d. at Ber- 
muda in 1917. 
Arthur Malbon Little, d. at San 
Diego, Cal., Nov. 4, 1925. 
George Weld Walter, d. at Brattle- 
boro, Vt., Jan. 1, 1926. 
Joseph Laforme Frothingham, d. 
at San Diego, Cal., Oct. 30, 1925. 
Albert Edward Kerrigan, d. at 
Brookline, Dec. 17, 1925. 
Rudolph Inman Dugro, d. at San 
Remo, Italy, Dec. 15, 1920. 
Dickson Given Watts, d. at Man- 
hasset, L.I., N.Y., March 25, 1925. 


1913-16. Walter Stephen Barker, d. at 


Brookline, Dec. 15, 1925. 
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1925. John Loftus Scully, d. at New York, 
N.Y., Sept. 3, 1924. 

1926. Benjamin Isaac Rosenwald, d. at 
Cambridge, Nov. 25, 1925. 

1927. Henry Eugene Alexander Isley, d. 
at New Brighton, S.I., N.Y., Jan. 
4, 1926. 


Scientific School 

1848-50. Joseph Randolph Coolidge, 
LL. B., d. at Boston, Nov. 10, 1925. 

1859-62. Edward Sylvester Morse, A.M. 
(hon.), d. at Salem, Dec. 20, 
1925. 

1896-99. Nathaniel Child Mills, d. at 
Iberville, P. Q., Can., Dec. 4, 1923. 


Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 
1893-94, 95-96. Jacob Emanuel Werren, 
d. at Abington, Nov. 9, 1925. 
1897-98. Charles Franklin Warner, d. at 

Springfield, Jan. 11, 1926. 
1899-00. Waitman Barbe, d. at Balti- 
more, Md., Oct. 30, 1925. 


Law School 
1855-56. Edmund Webster Kittredge, d. 
at Cincinnati, O., June 23, 1916. 
1859-61. Leverett Leonard, d. at Mar- 
shall, Mo., Feb. 28, 1924. 
1866-67. Charles Long Cutler, d. at 
Cleveland, O., Jan. 13, 1915. 
1878-79. John Paul George, d. at Con- 
cord, N.H., Dec. 19, 1925. 
1880-82. Isaac Hoyt Hallett, d. at 
Greenwood, B.C., Can., Sept. 27, 
1925. 
1892-93. Frederick Cocks Hicks, d. at 
Washington, D.C., Dec. 14, 1925. 
1898-00. Robert Harvey Gay, d. at New 
York, N.Y., Nov. 25, 1925. 
1901-02. Maurice Douglas Flattery, d. 
at Boston, Nov. 25, 1925. 
1903-04. Aldis Willard Lovell, d. at 
Waterbury, Conn., May 20, 1925. 
1903-04, 05-06. Victor Morton Place, d. 
at Brookings, Ore., June 16, 1923. 


Associated Harvard Clubs Meeting at Chicago 
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Medical School 


1855-56. Robert Foster Andrews, d. at 
New Salem, July 10, 1911. 

1866-67. John Lewis Hildreth, d. at 
Winchester, Nov. 27, 1925. 

1869-70. Frederick Fletcher, d. at Brad- 
ford, Vt., April 15, 1924. 

1869-72. Fred Hooker Gifford, d. at 
Leicester, June 27, 1917. 

1869-70. Frederick William Jones, d. at 
New Ipswich, N.H., July 1, 1921. 

1870-71. Caleb Joseph Emery, d. at 
Biddeford, Me., Nov. 8, 1925. 

1871-72. Eugene Wason, d. at Milford, 
N.H., Feb. 28, 1924. 

1890-92. Elisha Bennett Burnham, d. at 
South Essex, Oct. 10, 1918. 

1894-98. Joseph Leo Gavin, d. at Boston, 
Nov. 29, 1925. 

1899-03. Peter Henry Lane, d. at Phila- 
delphia, Pa., July 7, 1920. 


Graduate School of Business Administration 

1911-12. Charles Dawson Spalding, d. at 
Melrose, March 18, 1925. 

1915-16. John Daniel Steele, Jr., d. at 
Xenia, O., March 26, 1922. 


ASSOCIATED HARVARD CLUBS 
MEETING AT CHICAGO 


Invitations from the Harvard Club of 
Chicago will be presently mailed to some 
45,000 living Harvard men to attend the 
twenty-eighth annual meeting of the As- 
sociated Harvard Clubs at Chicago, 
June 3, 4, and 5, 1926. An executive 
committee of twenty to arrange all de- 
tails has been created by the Harvard 
Club of Chicago, with Joseph L. Valen- 
tine, 98, as chairman, John S. Miller, ’11, 
president of the club, as vice-chairman, 
C. R. Larrabee, ’19, as secretary, and Nete 
telton Neff, 92, as treasurer. This come 
mittee will have the assistance of an ade 
visory committee, of which Mitchell D. 
Follansbee, ’92, is chairman, and William 
C. Boyden, ’86, Benjamin Carpenter, ’88, 
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Barrett Wendell, ’02, and W. O. Batchel- 
der, ’05, are the other members. The 
first three named are former presidents of 
the Associated Harvard Clubs. Others in 
charge of the work of preparation are E. L. 
Millard, 98, chairman of the committee in 
charge of Graduate Schools Day: H.-A. 
deWindt, ’81, chairman of the finance 
committee, and Russell Tyson, ’90, chair- 
man of the reception committee. 
Graduate Schools Day will bring to- 
gether a larger group than ever before of 
former members of the Graduate Depart- 
ments. This feature of the meetings of 
the Associated Harvard Clubs, begun in 
1921 at Milwaukee by holding a meeting 
of the Harvard Law School Association, 
has grown to include the Harvard Medi- 
cal and Business School Alumni. This 
year, on Thursday, June 3, at Chicago, 
there will be a meeting of former members 
of seven of the Graduate Schools. It is 
peculiarly appropriate that this widening 
of interest by the Graduate Schools will 
take place under the presidency of Wil- 
liam Thomas, ’73. He has been referred 
to as the father of Graduate Schools Day, 
and this year has secured the promises of 
coiperation from the Graduate School of 
Arts and Sciences, the Dental School, the 
Engineering Society, and the School of 
Architecture, in addition to the three 
schools which have held meetings in the 
past. Separate luncheons of each of the 
alumni of the seven Graduate Schools will 
be held on Thursday and a joint dinner of 
all Thursday night. President Thomas, or 
“Uncle Bill,’ as he is known at all meet- 
ings of the Associated Harvard Clubs and 
by Harvard men generally, has been as- 
sured that the Deans of these seven schools 
will attend in person and speak at the ban- 
quet Thursday night. The interest in this 
plan is such that several of the Schools, 
which now have no separate alumni 
organizations, have agreed to form them. 
On Friday, June 4th, there will be a 
business meeting of the Associated Har- 
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vard Clubs, at which the officers and 
chairmen of its twenty-odd committees 
will be called on for questions and com- 
ments on their printed reports. The work 
of these committees covers a very wide 
range of topics relating to the University 
and includes the standing committees on 
service to the University, scholarships, 
schools, history, employment, publicity, 
and the Harvard Fund, and special com- 
mittees on the War Memorial, the memo- 
rial to Theodore Roosevelt, athletics, the 
Harvard Alumni Bulletin, information to 
undergraduates, dormitory requirements 
and relations of the Graduate Schools, 
Shaler Memorial, French scholarship, 
Lionel de Jersey Harvard studentship, 
Lionel de Jersey Harvard memorial, and 
music. The program for the business 
meeting has not been completed, but it is 
expected that the reports of several of the 
committees will provide discussions of 
considerable interest. The annual ban- 
quet of the Associated Harvard Clubs will 
be held on Friday evening, June 4th. 
Saturday will be devoted to a field day at 
one of the attractive suburbs of Chicago, 
with an informal dinner and entertain- 
ment in the evening. 

Because of its central location and many 
other attractions, Chicago expects a large 
attendance. Headquarters will be at the 
Drake Hotel. The railroad passenger as- 
sociations have agreed to grant one and a 
half round trip fares on the certificate 
plan for Harvard men and dependent 
members of their families. Summer rail- 
road rates will be in effect from the Pa- 
cific coast and return. 

Prior meetings of the Associated Har- 
vard Clubs have been held in Chicago 
December 2, 1899; May 26, 1906; June 5 
and 6, 1914. The Harvard Club of Chi- 
cago will be the first that will have enter- 
tained the Associated Harvard Clubs 
four times. The address of the chairman 
and the secretary of the executive come 
mittee of the Harvard Club of Chicago, in 
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charge of these arrangements, is 105 South 
LaSalle Street, Chicago. 

Harvard men, remembering the meet- 
ings of interest in the past, particularly 
the very delightful one held last year at 
Baltimore, are looking forward to the 
next meeting at Chicago with anticipa- 
tion. The Baltimore meeting was notable 
for several things. In the first place, it 
made certain the success of Graduates’ 
Day. It also demonstrated that former 
members of the Graduate Schools would 
attend, not only Graduates’ Day on 
Thursday, but stay over and participate 
in the meetings of Friday and Saturday. 
This has helped to increase the feeling of 
loyalty of the alumni of the Graduate 
Schools for the University as a whole. 
The meeting was also notable for giving 
approval to the new plan for a central em- 
ployment agency to be located at Cam- 
bridge for the benefit of all Harvard men. 
Final action was taken with reference to 
the character of the war memorial for 
those Harvard men who gave their lives 
in the World War. The committee on the 
needs of the department of chemistry 
made its final report of the accomplish- 
ment of its purposes. The newly created 
committee on athletics submitted its 
first report and showed its value and use- 
fulness in creating among the alumni a 
better understanding of the athletic situ- 
ation. The presence of Professor Grand- 
gent, then president of the Alumni Asso- 
ciation, again helped to bring these two 
alumni organizations closer together. The 
general interest created by the reports of 
the officers and the committees demon- 
strated the value of the work and of the 
meetings of the Associated Harvard 
Clubs; and finally the direct, personal 
messages of the President of the Univer- 
sity to the alumni again brought the 
alumni into more intimate touch with the 


affairs of the University and gave a better 
understanding of the great work it is ac- 
complishing. 
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UNIVERSITY NOTES 


Twenty-two radio talks on astronomy 
by nine members of the staff of the 
Harvard College Observatory have been 
broadcast from station WEEI on Tuesday 
and Thursday evenings, between 7.45 and 
8 o'clock, the last three months. 

On October 29, in the Germanic 
Museum at Harvard, the painting by I. M. 
Gaugengigl of Professor Kuno Francke 
was presented to the University on behalf 
of a number of Professor Francke’s former 
students by Paul V. Bacon, ’97, of Boston. 
The gift was received in the name of 
Harvard University by Professor Clifford 
H. Moore, Dean of the Faculty of Arts 
and Sciences. The occasion for the gift 
was Professor Francke’s 70th Birthday 
in September. Professor Francke came to 
Harvard as an instructor in 1884 and has 
been Curator and Honorary Curator of 
the Germanic Museum since 1902. He 
became Professor Emeritus in 1917. 

Rev. H. D. A. Major, Principal of 
Ripon Hall, Oxford, England, and 
editor of the ‘‘ Modern Churchman,”’ gave 
the William Belden Noble lectures in 


December. His subject was “English 
Modernism — its Origin, Aims, and 
Methods.”’ 


In July, 1926, after twenty-four years 
of teaching at Harvard, Dr. Theodore 
Lyman will resign as Hollis Professor of 
Mathematics and Natural Philosophy in 
order to devote his entire time to the 
direction of the Jefferson Physical Labor- 
atory at Harvard, where is centered the 
study of general physics in the University. 

Dr. Harry A. Wolfson has been ap- 
pointed to the new Nathan Littauer 
Professorship of Jewish Literature and 
Philosophy. Dr. Wolfson came to Harvard 
as instructor in 1915, three years after 
graduating with high honors from Harvard 
College, and has been assistant professor 
since 1921. 

Dr. J. D. M. Ford, Smith Professor of 
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French and Spanish Languages at Har- 
vard, who is in France on leave of absence 
as Director of the American University 
Union in Europe, has been made an Officer 
of the Crown of Italy. Professor Ford is 
making a tour of the fifteen provincial 
universities of France, lecturing at them 
all. He also has lectured at the University 
of Madrid. 

Dr. Harlow Shapley, Paine Professor of 
Practical Astronomy at Harvard and 
Director of the Harvard College Observa- 
tory, has been appointed Visiting Lecturer 
to the Universities of Belgium by the C. 
R. B. Educational Foundation, established 
by the Commission for Relief in Belgium, 
and will visit the four Belgian universities 
in April and May of 1926. After one 
general lecture in Brussels, Professor 
Shapley will give a series of three or four 
lectures at each of the four Belgian uni- 
versities — Louvain, Liége, Ghent, and 
Brussels. The subjects of the lectures will 
include: Evolutionary Aspects of Stellar 
Variation, The Dimensions of the Sidereal 
Universe, The Evolution of Stellar Sys- 
tems, and Notes on the Origin of the 
Earth. 

An exhibition of recent gifts to the 
Print Department has been held in the 
Fogg Museum. The prints shown date 
from the fifteenth century to the present 
day and include work of German, Nether- 
landish, Italian, Spanish, French, and 
American masters. One of the most 
valuable prints in the collection is a re- 
markably fine impression of the rare Small 
Crucifixion by Diirer, the gift of Miss 
Ellen Bullard of Boston. 

New light on the lost history and 
science of the ancient Mayas will be 
sought by an expedition which left New 
Orleans on January 9 led by Gregory 
Mason, explorer and writer, and Dr. 
Herbert J. Spinden, Assistant Curator of 
the Peabody Museum of Harvard Uni- 
versity. At Belize, British Honduras, the 
party will leave the steamer to board a 


schooner for explorations along the east 
coast of the Peninsula of Yucatan. 

The Duc de Trévise gave an illustrated 
public lecture in French at the Fogg 
Museum January 5, at 4.30 p.m., on three 
19th century sculptors of France. 

After serving for five years as Comptrol- 
ler of the University, Frederick S. Mead, 
’87, has resigned. Arthur L. Endicott, ’94, 
Bursar of Harvard University, has been 
named acting comptroller. 

Dr. Samuel E. Morison, professor of 
history, has been appointed Historian on 
the 300th Anniversary of Harvard 
College which will be celebrated in 1936. 

The Inglis Lecture for 1926 was de- 
livered by Paul H. Hanus, Professor 
Emeritus, of the Graduate School of 
Education, on January 13, at 8 P.M. in 
Emerson D. The title of the address was 
“Opportunity and Accomplishments in 
Secondary Education.’’ The Inglis Lec- 
tureship in Secondary Education was 
established by the Harvard Graduate 
School of Education to honor the name of 
the late Professor Alexander Inglis, of the 
School, who at the time of his death in 
1924 was a leader in the field of secondary 
education. 

The Royal Academy of Belgium has 
awarded the prize for its 1925 mathe- 
matical competition to Assistant Profes- 
sor William C. Graustein of the Depart- 
ment of Mathematics of Harvard Uni- 
versity, for his paper on the geometry 
of surfaces. This prize has been won by 
an American only once before, when, in 
1909, it was awarded to Professor E. J. 
Wilczynski of the University of Chicago. 

Henry Pennypacker, chairman of the 
Committee on Admission of Harvard 
College and chairman of the Committee 
on the Regulation of Athletic Sports of 
the University, recently made a four 
weeks’ trip through the middle west and 
south and addressed Harvard Club meet- 
ings in fourteen different cities. 

Professor Gustav Kriiger, of the Uni- 
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versity of Giessen, Germany, and last year 
its Rector, has been appointed Ingersoll 
Lecturer on the Immortality of Man, and 
will speak on March 17 at 8 o’clock in 
Emerson Hall on “The Immortality of 
the Soul according to the view of men of 
‘Enlightenment,’ especially in Germany.”’ 

Professor Elmer P. Kohler, Abbott and 
James Lawrence Professor of Chemistry, 
has been named acting dean of the 
Graduate School of Arts and Sciences for 
the second half of this year during Dean 
Chase’s absence abroad. 

At the end of this year after forty-six 
years of teaching at Harvard, Dr. Charles 
R. Lanman, Wales Professor of Sanskrit 
since 1903, and editor of the Harvard 
Oriental Series, will resign and become 
Professor Emeritus. 


VARIA 


The Game of Football: a few Remarks 
and Reminiscences on a Great American 
Sport, by William Lyon Phelps, in The 
Yale Alumni Weekly, contains the follow- 
ing memory of a long ago Harvard-Yale 
contest: 


Up to the year 1887, Harvard had not been a 
factor in football. But that year, under the leader- 
ship of Captain Holden, she came into her own; she 
defeated Princeton, Mr. Holden breaking his breast- 
bone in doing so. She came to New York full of con- 
fidence, and there was a terrific struggle. Yale’s 
captain was Henry Ward Beecher, and among the 
players were “Pa” Corbin at center, Wurtenberg 
at halfback, and the late Billy Bull at fullback. For 
a time it seemed as if Harvard, which had never de- 
feated Yale, was going to win. But Corbin had in- 
vented a peculiar play at center, by which he kicked 
the ball through the legs of the opposing player, ran 
after it, picked it up, and travelled far enough the 
first time to enable Bull to kick a goal from the field, 
and the second time to make a touchdown himself. 
Harvard however scored a touchdown, which seemed 
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in those days almost sacrilegious; and under modern 
rules she would have scored another; but the whistle 
blew for the end of the first half one-tenth of a 
second before the runner crossed the Yale goal line. 
Toward the end of the game, Wurtenberg miracu- 
lously ran through the entire Harvard team, and 
made a touchdown. This infuriated one Harvard 
player so much that he began pounding the spine 
of Wurtenberg as he lay prone, which in turn in- 
furiated a Yale player, so that he kicked the Har- 
vard gentleman in the face; and a good time was 
had by all. 


OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


H. C. Kirrrepae, the son of Professor 
George L. Kittredge, is a master at St. 
Paul’s School, Concord, N.H. 


Louts J. A. Mercter has been instruc- 
tor or Assistant Professor of French at 
Harvard since 1910, with the exception of 
1914-17, when he served at the front, as 
interpreter with the British Expedition- 
ary Force. 


A. E. Kenne ty is Professor of Electri- 
cal Engineering in Harvard University. 


Frep B. Lunn is a Boston surgeon 
whose avocation is the study of the clas- 
sics. 


Epwarpb BurtincaME Hitvis Professor 
of Music in Harvard University. 


Joun C. Paiuurps is a naturalist and 
the author of “‘A Natural History of the 
Ducks’’ as well as of many articles on 
genetics. 


R. W. Say tes is curator of exhibition 
collections in the geological section of the 
Harvard University Museum. 
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A CONTEMPORARY AND. 


_PERMAN ENT | HISTORY 
OF 


HARVARD UN IVERSITY : 








Are you as a graduate interested in maintaining a com- 

plete record of the University in the index of which | 
. you can find mention of any man who has affected the 

life of the University and every event of consequence P 





This is the function of 


THE HARVARD GRADUATES’ 
MAGAZINE 


which prints quarterly 
1A Recilw of the life and growth of the University by the University Editor. 

















2. News from more than 60 College Classes, 80 Harvard Clubs, and the Associa- 
tions of all the Professional Schools. — 


3. A compact and authentic record of College sports. 

4. Special Articles on Undergraduate Student Life contributed oe: the Student 
Editor and other undergraduates. 

5. Many articles of general interest by eminent Harvard men. 

6. Memoirs and Portraits of the most distinguished of our worthies, views of the 
new College buildings as they are erected, athletic groups, facsimiles of 
rare Harvardiana, etc. 

7. A record of the literary productions of Harvard men, and critical reviews of 
the more important works. 

8. The Official Records of the Corporation and Overseers, list of Marriages, 
and the Necrology of the Alumni. 

9. Each volume, with illustrations, averages about 800 pages. 


| ‘The Governing Boards regard it as a valuable medium for exiindies 


the influence and making known the resources of Harvard University. 
Published quarterly in Sept.; Dec., March, and June. 

Annual Subscription, in advance ,.......- Four Dollars. 

Single Copies... ....5. One Dollar anid Fifteen Cents. 

Annual Postage on Foreign Subscriptions. ... . Forty Cents. 

Annual Postage on Canadian Subscriptions . “twenty Cents. 

, Send Subscriptions and Orders to 
THE HARVARD GRADUATES’ MAGAZINE 

321 Shawmut Bank Building, Boston, Mass. 
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BUSY MEN 


appreciate the relief afforded by depositing their securities in 
our Trust Department, thereby freeing themselves from the 
tedious details of cutting coupons, checking up dividends, 
making out income tax returns, etc., at the same time reétain- 
ing complete personal control over the larger problems of 
investment. This plan enables the business man to direét his 
faculties entirely to the development of his own enterprises. 
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Slate Street Trust Company 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Main Office: Corner State and Congress Streets 
Copley Square Office: 581 Boylston Street 
Massachusetts Avenue Office: Corner Mass. Avenue and Boylston Street 


Safe Deposit Vaults at all three offices 


MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 

















